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FAMILY ‘SKETCH. EARLY AND 


and. it difficult to obtain a satisfactory’ | 
. saccount of the Woodruff family:for 
than three generations. 
My great grandfather, Josiah Woodruff, . 
lived nearly one hundred years, and pos- jj 
sessed an iron constitution, and. 


formed a great amount of magnal la bor | 
nearly up to the time: of his déath; ~. 
wife’s name was Sarah ; she. bore. to:-h 
ton, Elda, lish, Rhoda, Ph 


in Farmington, } November 1778; he 
married Beulah Thompson (who 778; born 
in 1782) November oth, 1801. She bore 
three sons, namely:—Azmon, born No- 
vember 2gth, 1802; Ozen Thompson, 
born December 22d, 1804; myself, born 
March 1st, 1807. 

My: mother died with the spotted fever, 
- June irth, 1808, aged 26 years, leaving 


me fifteen months old. My father’s second - 


wife, Azubah Hart, was born July 31st, 
1792; they were married November oth, 
1810}; they had six children, viz: Philo, 
born November 2gth, 1811, and died by 
by a physician No- 
asth, 1827 ;. Asahel Hart, born 

Apel rite, 1824, and in Terrahaute, 
“October! “Franklin, born 
“1816, died June rst; 


tied: Dinah Woodford, he 
seven children, | 


‘Eldad married Lewey Woodford Eliz- 
-abeth, Amasa Frisby ‘Miss Case ; 
Aphek,. Beulah ‘Thompson. and. Azubah. 


Wheeler: and Ozem, Acksah Merrill:and | 
~ Hannah: Hart; vail, of large 
g ather ied: in. Farming 
with the spotted fever in 1896, 55 
years... My grandmother, Dinah, died in 
“4824, in the same place, with a-cancer in| 


the left breast; her sufferings were very 


great. 


menced. attending a 
had || and. jout 
| this time lie labored eighteen hours a day. 
Samuel, Aphek, Titus,. Hellen, and Ozem. 


‘Hart; Titus, Louisa Allen ; Hellen, Amos '| 


My father, cote Woodruff, was ‘born 


‘ 


‘born April 22d, 


| “man, and has. done at 2 


‘most of 


“He. never: made. ary profession of re- 


ligion, until I baptized him with all 
- household into the Church of Jesus Christ 


of Latter-day. Saints on the first day of 
July, 1838, He was a man of great charity, 
onesty, integrity and truth, and made 


himself poor by giving to the poor, and 
| accommodating his fellow. men by loan- 
| ing money and becoming surety for his 


neighbors, and always saying yes, to every 


‘| man who asked a favor at his hand. 


_ I was born’ in the north part of the 
town of Farmington, now called Avon, 
Hartford County, Connecticut, March 


1st, 1807. I assisted my father in attend- 
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of the world as in another, when : 
had a church upon the earth, and that 
the church of God would be re-estab- 
lished upon the earth, and that I should | 
live to see it. These prineiples were riv-— 
eted upon my mind from the perusal of. 
the Old and New Testament, with. fervent 
_ prayer that the Lord would show me what | 
was right and wrong, and lead me in the | 
path of salvation, without any regard to 
the opinions of man; and the whisperings 
of the Spirit of the Lord for the space of 
three years, taught me that he was about 
to set up his church and kingdom u the 
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ing the Farmington Mills, until I ‘was 
twenty years of age. 


In April, 1827, | took the flouring malt 3 


of my aunt, Hellen hese which I at- 
tended three years. In Ma ay 1830, I took 
charge of the flouring mill of Mr. Col- 


lins, the ax manufacturer, in South Can- » 


ton, Connecticut. At the end of one 
year it was demolished to make way for 


other machinery. In March, 1831, I } 
took charge of the flouring mill owned | 


by Mr. Richard B. Cowles, of New Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. In the spring of 1832, 
in company with my oldest brother, 


-Azmon, I went to Richland, Oswego 


County, New York, and urchased a farm 
and saw mill, and settle in business. _ 
At an early age my mind was exercised 


upon religious subjects, — I never 


made a profession until 1830. I did not 


_ then join any church, for t e reason that © 
_ I could not find any denomination whose 


doctrines, faith or practice, agreed with 


the gospel of Jesus Christ, or the ordin- | 
ances and gifts which the Apostles taught. 
Although the ministers of the day taught | 
that the faith, gifts, graces, miracles and » 
ordinances, which the ancient saints en-— 
joyed, were done away and no longer 
needed; 1 did not believe it to be true, 
only as they were done away through the | 
unbelief of the children of men. I be- 
lieved the same graces, miracles 

manifest in one age 
God | teacher, and my brother’ Azmon, an 


and power would 


earth in the last days. I was taug 
things from my youth by Robert Mason, 


an aged man, who lived in Simsbury,Con- 
necticut, who was frequently cal ed the 
old prophet Mason; he taught me many | 
things which are now coming to pass. 
He did not believe that any man had 


authority to administer in the ordinances 
of the gospel, but believed it was our 
privilege through faith, prayer and fast- 


by the arin on of hands, which. was the 
case under his administration, asi many 
could testify. 

In 1832, I was ‘inspired to or © to 


- Rhode Island ; my brother, Asahe 
‘also directed by. the Spirit of God to go 
_ to the same place. 


Then we met,’ we 
both told our impressions, and it caused 
us to marvel and wonder, what the Lord 
wanted of us in Rhode Island; but as we | 
had made preparations to move to the 
west, we let outward circumstances con- 
trol us, and Jonah-like, instead of going 
to Rhode Island, we went to. Richland, 
Oswego County, New York, and. there 
remained until December aoth, 1833, 


| when I heard Elders Zerah Pulsipher and’ 


Elijah Cheeny preach. My brother Az- 
mon and I believed their testimony, en- 


tertained the elders, and offered ourselves 


for baptism the first sermon we heard. 
We read the Book of Mormon, and I re- 


‘ceived a testimony that it was true. 


We soon learned what the Lord saoinell | 
of us in Rhode Island, for at the time we 
were warned to go there, ‘two of the 


elders were preaching there, and had we 


gone, we should have entbraced the work 
at that time. —— 

December was by 
ElderZerah Pulsipher he confirmed me 
the same evening. 

January 2d, 1834. was 


elder, and a small branch’ was organized 


‘of 12 members by Elder Pulsipher. = 
In February following, in company — 


With Elder Holton; { walked some 60 


, miles to the town of Fabius, to attend an 
evening meeting of the Saints in that 


place, where Elder Pulsipher was presid- 


‘ing; I saw the book of commandments — 
‘orrevelationsgiven through JosephSmith, 


and I believed them with all my heart and 


rejoiced therein.; and after spending sev- 


eral days, and holding several 


‘we returned home rejoicing. 


During the winter, we were visited by 


‘several of the elders. February rst, Elder 
Parley P, Pratt called upon us and . 


structed the branch till midnight; 


had a precious time. I abboewanied 


brother Pratt to Jefferson County, and | 


‘told him my circumstances; he said — 


it was my duty to pre myself to go 
to Kirtland, and join the Camp of aren. 
Hinmediately settled my business. | 
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11th, 1834.—With my horses 


and wagon I took Brothers Harry Brown 


and Warren Ingles and started for: Zion. 


{ met with Orson Pratt, John Murdoch |} 
and other elders on the way, and: ar-- 
rived in Kirtland on the 25th day:: of 


April, 1834. 
‘The Prophet Joseph invited. me to 
_ make his house my home; I accepted his 
_offer, and staid with him about one week. 


I became acquainted with many of the’ 


high priests, elders and Saints. I spent 
one Sabbath in Kirtland and heard many 


of the elders speak, and I felt to rejoice 


before God for the light and knowledge 


which was to me during that 
Zelph. 
the history of the man in a vision. 


da 
The first day of May, 1834, was ap- 
pointed for the Camp of Zion to start 


_ from Kirtland to go up to Missouri for 


the redemption of their brethren. | Only 
asmall portion of the Camp was ready. 
The Prophet told those who were ready, 
to go to New Portage and wait for the 
remainder. I left, in company with about 
twenty men, with the baggage wagons. 
At night we pitched our tents. I went to 


the top of the hill and looked down upon ° 


the Camp of Israel. I knelt upon the 
ground and prayed. I rejoiced, and 
praised the Lord that I had lived to see 
some of the tents of Israel pitched, and 
a company gathered by the command- 
prs of God to go up and help redeem 

ion 

We. tarried at New Portage anti: the 
6th, when we were joined by the Prophet 
and eighty-five more men. | The day be- 
fore they arrived, while passing through 
the village of Middleb , the 
tried to count them; but the Lord ed 
plied them in the eyes of the people; so 
that those who numbered them said there 
were four hundred of them. _. 

On the 7th, Brother Joseph organized 


the camp, which consisted of about one 
hundred and thirty men. On the follow- 


_ ing day we continued our journey. We 
pitched our tents at night and had prayers 
night and morning. The Prophet told 
us every day what we should do. | 
We were nearly all young men, gath- 
ered from all parts of the country, and 
strangers to each other; but we got ac- 


quainted very soon, and had a BAPPY. 


time together. 
was a great school for us to be. led 
_ by a Prophet of God.a thousand miles, 


people 


through cities, towns, villages, and 
through the wilderness. 


When persons stood by to count us 


‘they could not tell how many we num- 


bered; some said five hundred, others. 
one thousand. _ 

Many were astonished as we passed 
through their towns. One lady ran to 
her door, pushed her spectacles to the 
top of her head, raised her hands, and 
exclaimed: ‘‘ What under heavens has 
broken loose?’’ She stood in that posi- 
tion the last I saw of her. ; 

The published history of Zion’s Camp 
gives an account of the bones of a man 
we dug out of a mound. His name was 
The Lord showed the Prophet 
The 
arrow by which he was killed was found 
among his bones. _ One of his thigh 


bones was broken by a stone slug in 


battle. The bone was put into my 


‘wagon, and I carried it to Clay County, 


Missouri, and buried it in the earth. 


The Lord delivered Israel in the days , 


of Moses by dividing the Red Sea, so 
they went over dry shod. When their 
enemies tried to do the same, the water 
closed upon them and they were drowned. 
The Lord delivered Zion’s Camp from 


‘their enemies on the 19th of June, 1834, 


by piling up the waters in Fishing River 
forty feet in one night, so our enemies 
could not cross. He also sent a great 
hail-storm, which broke them up and 
sent them seeking for shelter. 

The Camp of Zion arrived at Brother 


‘Burk’s, in Clay County, Missouri, on 


the 24th of June, 1834, and we pitched 
our tents on the premises. He told some 
of the brethren of my company that he 
had a spare room that some of us might 
occupy if we would clean it. Our com- 
pany accepted the offer, and, fearing 
that some other company would get it 
first, left all other business and went to 
work, cleaning out the room, and imme- 
diately spread down our blankets, so as 
to hold a right to the room. It was but 
a short time afterwards that our brethren, 
who were attacked by cholera, were 
brought in and laid upon eur beds. 
None of us ever used those blankets 
again, for they were buried with the 
dead. So we gained nothing but experi- 
ence by being selfish, and we .lost our 
bedding. | 

_ After Joseph, the: Prophet, had led 
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Zion’s to and we had 


passed through all the trials of that jour- 


ney, and had buried a number of our 


- brethren, as recorded in history, the 
Prophet called the Camp together, and — 
organized the Church in Zion, and re 3 
driven, and it was dangerous fora ‘Mor- 


much good counsel to all. 


He advised all the young men, ‘who | 
had no families, to stay in Missouri, and © 
not return to Kirtland. Not having any |. 
d with Lyman Wight, as 


family, I stop’ 


did Milton Holmes and Heman Hyde. 


‘ We spent the summer together, laboring - 
hard, cutting wheat, quarrying rock, 


making brick, or anything ay. We could | us, as it were by miracle, from the mob. 


find to do. 


I knew the 


preach the gospel. ospel 


which the Lord had revealed to Joseph 
Smith was true, and of such great value 
that I wanted to tell it to the people 


who had not heard it. It was so good 


and plain, it seemed to me I conte make : 


the people believe it. 
I was but a Teacher, ere it is ota 


office. 


I went to the woods where no one e 
couid see me, and I prayed to the Lord 
to open my way so that I could. go and 


preach the gospel. While I was praying, 
the Spirit of the Lord came upon me, 
and told me my prayer was heard and 
that my request should be granted. 


I felt very happy, and got up and. 
walked out of the woods into the trav- 
eled road, and there I meta high priest | 
who had lived in the same house with me 


some six months. 


He had not said a word to me about 


preaching the gospel; but now, as soon 
as I had met him, he said, ‘* the Lord 


has revealed to me that it is your privi- 
lege to bé ordained, and to go and 


preach the gospel.’’ 


I'told him I was willing to do what- 
I did 


ever the Lord required of me. 


tell him I had just asked the Lord to let 
me go and preach. — 

In a few days a council was called at 
Lyman Wight’s, and I was ordained a 
Priest and sent on a mission into Ar- 
-kansas and Tennessee, in company with — 
an elder. 


“This mission was given us ‘by! 
ie 


| most: 


‘sunset. 
nothing to eat, and were very hu 


Elder Edward pee ‘was the 


Bishop ordained in the-Church 

~The law of God to us in those 
was to go without purse or scrip. Our — 
journey lay through Jackson County, 
from which the Saints had. just ‘been 


mon to be found in that. of ithe 
State. 
We put some Books of. 


‘some clothing into our valises; strapped 


them on our backs, and started. on foot. 
We crossed the ferry into Jackson 
County, and went through it. 

In some instances the Lord preserved 


We dare not go to houses and get 
food, so we picked and ate raw corn, 
and ‘slept on the ground, and did any 
way we could until we got: out pia the 
county. 

We dared not preach while, in that 
county, and we did but little preaching 
in the State of Missouri. The first time 
I attempted to preach was on Sunday, in 


| a tavern, in the early part of Scan, i. 
Teacher’s office to go abroad and preach. | 


I dared not tell any of the authorities of 
the Church that I wanted to preach, lest 
they might think I was scoking for an_ 


1834. It was snowing at the time and 
the room was full of people. As I com- 
menced to speak the landlord opened 
the door, and the snow blew on the: peo- 


ple; and when I inquired the object of 
having the door opened in a show storm, 


he informed me. that he wanted some 
light on the subject. I found: that 1 it was 
the custom of the country. 

How much good I did in that sermon 
Inever knew, and probably never shall — 
know until I meet bes congregation in 
judgment. 

In the southern parr of Missouri ‘ad 


the northern part of Arkansas,. in 1834, 


there were but very few inhabitants. 

‘We visited a place called Harmony 
Mission, on the Osage ‘River, one of ‘the 
ked rivers in‘the west: This 
mission was kept by a Presbyterian min- 
ister. and his family. 

We arrived there on ‘Sunday night 2 at 7 
We had walked all day with 


and tired. Neither the minister nor his 


, wife would give us anvthing to’eat, nor 
let. us stay over night, because we were | 


Mormons, and the only charce we had- 


was to go twelve miles further down the 
river, to an Osage Indian trading post, 

kept by a Frenchman named Jeteu. — 
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give usa piece of bread 


,road, and sent us across the swamp, 
we wallowed knee-deep in mud-and 


till ten o'clock at night in ‘trying 


to follow this crooked river. We then 
left the swamp, and put out into the 
prairie, to lie in the grass forthe night. 

‘When we came out of the swamp, we 
heard atv Indian drumming on 4 tin pail 
and sifging. It was very dark, but ‘we 
traveled towards the noise, and when we 
drew near the Indian camp quite a num- 


ber of large Indian dogs came out to . 
‘mieet ‘us: They smelt ‘us, but did not | 


bark nor bite. | 
‘We were soon by | 


Indians, ‘and kindly received by Mr. 
. Jereu and his wife, who was an Indian. 


she gave us an excellent supper and 
good bed, which we were thankful 


after the fatigue of the day. 


As Tlaid my head upon my piliowy: 


felt to thank God from the ‘bottom of | 
my heart, for the exchange of the bar- 


barous treatment of a civilized Presby- | 


kind ‘and 


terian priest for the. humane 
“savage 


generous. treatment of the 
Indians: 

May God reward them both according 
to their deserts. 

We arose in the morning, after a good 
night’ s rest. I was somewhat lame, 
from : ‘wading in the swamp the night 
before. We had a good breakfast. Mr. 


_ Jereu sent an Indian to see us across the 


river, and informed us that it was. sixty 


“miles to the nearest of either 


white or red men... 
were too bashful to ‘ask for any- 
- thing’ to take with us to eat; so we 


crossed the river and started on our 


day's: journey of sixty miles without a 
of food of any kind. 


Westarted about sunrise and 


a ‘thirty-mile prairie, apparently .as ‘level 
‘asa house floor, without shrub or water. 
‘We arrived at timber about two ofdlock | 
‘in the afternoon. As we approached the 
‘timber a large black bear came. out: 


towards us. We were not afraid of him, 


‘for we were on the Lord’s business; and 
had not mocked God's 


ophets. as: did | 


the forty-two wicked children who: said 
‘to’ Elisha Go up thou bald head; for 
which they were-torn by bears. © 
When the bear got within eighe ftods| 
of ‘us he sat ‘on bis haunches and: looked 
us a moment, and then .ran away: ;. 


fire-place, and all were asleep. 
in and spoke to the man, but did not 


‘him we wished to stop 


and we went on our way rejoicing. We 
had to travel in the night, which was 
cloudy and very dark, so we had great 
difficulty to keep the road. Soon a large 
drove of wolves gathered around, and 
followed us. They came very close, and 
at times it. seemed as though ~ would | 
eat us up. 


We had materials fur striking a light, 


and at ten o’clock, not knowing where 


we were, and the wolves becoming so 
bold, we thought it wisdom to make a 
fire ; so we stopped and gathered a lot 
of oak limbs that lay on the ground, and 
lit them, and as our fire began to burn 
the wolves left us. 


As we were about to lay down on the 
ground—for we had no blankets—we 
heard a dog bark. 


My companion said it was a wolf; I 
said it was a dog: but soon we heard a 
cow bell. Then we each took a fire- 
brand and went about a quarter of a 
mile, and found the house, which was 
sixty miles from where we started that 


morning. 


It was an old log cabin, about twelve 
feet square, with no door, but an old 
blanket was hung up in the door-way. 
There was no furniture except one bed- 
stead, upon which lay a woman, several 
children and several small dogs, A man 
lay on the bare floor with his feet to the 
I went 


wake him. I stepped to him, and laid . 
my hand on his shoulder. The moment 
he felt the weight of my hand he jumped 


to his feet, and ran around the room as 


though he was frightened; but he was 
quieted when we informed ‘him we were 
friends. 

The cause of his fright. was, he had 
shot a panther a few nights before, and 


_he thought its mate ae: jumped upon 
| him. 


-He asked us what we wanted ; we told 
ith: him all 


night, and would like something to eat. 


‘He informed us we might lay on the 


floor as he did, but that he had nota 
mouthful for us to eat, as he had to de- 
pend on his gun to get breakfast for his 


family in the morning. So we lay on 


the bare floor, and slept through a long, 


‘rainy night, which was pretty hard after 
walking: sixty miles without anything to 
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, eat. That was the hardest day's. work 


~ 


of my life. 

The man’s name was Williams. | He 
was in the mob in Jackson County: and 
after the Saints were driven out, he, with 
many others, went south. 

We got up in the morning and walk.d 
in the rain twelve miles to the house of 
a man named Bemon, who was also one 


. of the mob from Jackson County. They 


were about sitting down to breakfast as 
we came in. 

In those days it was the custom of the 
Missourians to ask you to eat even if 
they intended to cut your throat as soon. 
as you got through; so he asked us to | 
take breakfast, and we weie very glad of | 
the invitation. 

He knew .we were Mormons; and as _ 
soon as we began to eat he began to. 
swear about the Mormons. He had a 
large platter of bacon and eggs, and | 


plenty of bread on the table, and his 


swearing did not hinder our eating, for — 


the harder he swore the harder we ate, | 


until we got our stomachs full ; then we 
arose from the table, took our hats, 
thanked him for our breakfast, and the - 
last we eine of him he was still Swear- 


in 
Lord will reward him for 


our breakfast. 


In the early days of the Church, ft 
was a great treat to an Elder in his travels 
through the country to find a Mormon ; 
it was sO with us. We were hardly in 
Arkansas when we heard of a family 
named Akeman. They were in Jackson 
County in the persecutions. Some of 
the sons had been tied up there and 
whipped on their bare backs with hickory 
switches by the mob. We heard of their 
living on Petit Jean River, in the Ar- 
——— Territory, and we went a long 

to visit them. 
had recently been heavy rains, 


| and a creek that we had to cross was 


| a negro, on a powerful horse, entered 


‘swollen to a rapid stream of eight rods 


in width, There was no person living | 


nearer than two miles from the crossing, — 


and no boat. The people living at the 
last house on the road, some three miles 
from the crossing, said we would have to 
tarry till the water fell before we could 
cross. We did not stop, feeling to trust 
in God. 

_ Just as we arrived at the rolling flood 


| 


the stream on the 
through it. On our. making. our wants 
known to him, he took us, ‘one at a time, 
behind him and carried us-safely Ones, 
and we went on our way rejoici 

We arrived. that night. within, five 
miles of Mr. Akeman's, and were | 
entertained by a stranger. During: the 
night I had the following dream: 

I thought an angel came to us, and 
told us we were commanded of the Lord 
to follow a certain. straight path, which 
was pointed out to us, let it; lead us 
wherever it might. . After we had walked. 
in it awhile we came to the door of a 


house, which was in the line .of a high 


wall running north and south, so that.we, 
| could not go around. Io pened. the door . 

and saw the room was filled with large 

serpents, and I shuddered at the sight. 
My companion said he would not go 
into the room for fear of the serpents. — 
I told him I should try to go through the 

room though they killed me, for the — 
Lord had commanded it. As 1 stepped 
into the room. the serpents coiled them- 


| selves up, and raised their heads some — 


two feet from the floor, to spring at.me. 


| There was one much larger than the rest 


in the centre of the room, which. raised 
his head nearly as. high as.mine and — 
made a spring at me. At that instant 1 
felt as though nothing but the power of 
God could save me, and I stood still. - 
Just before the serpent reached me he ~ 
dropped dead at my feats all the rest 
dropped dead, swelled up, turned black, 

burst open, took fire were consumed 
before my eyes, and we went through _ 
the room unharmed, and thanked God- 

for our deliverance. | 
J awoke in the morning and pondered BS 
upon the dream. We took. breakfast, 


and started on our journey on Sunday 3 


morning, to visit Mr. Akeman. 1 re- 
lated to my co ion my dream, and | 
told him we something strange. 
We had great anticipations of meeting — 
Mr. Akeman, supposing. him to be a 
member of the Church. When. we ar- 
rived at his house he received. us v 
coldly, and we soon found that he had 
apostatized. He brought railing accusa-_ 
tions against the Book of Mormon and 
the authorities of the Church. | of 
Word was sent through. all. the settle- ae 
ments on the river for twenty: miles that 
two Mormon preachers were in the place. 
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A mob ‘soon. and 
sent to us to leave immediately or we 


would be tarred and feathered, ridden 


on a rail and hanged. I soon saw where 
the serpents were. My companion wanted 

- to leave; I told him no, I would stay 
and see my dream fulfilled. * 

"There was an old gentleman’and lady, 
named Hubbel, who had read thé Book 
of Mormon and believed. Father Hub- 
bel came to see us, and invited us to 
make our home with him while we stayed 


in the place. We did so, and labored | 


for him some three weeks with our axes, 

clearing land, while we were waiting to 
see the salvation of God. 

| was commanded of the ‘Lord by the 

; Holy Ghost to go and warn Mr. Ake- 

man to tepent of his wickedness. 

. so, and each time he railed against me, 


and the last time he ordered me out of | 


his house. ‘When I went out he followed 


me and was very angry. When he came > 


up to me, about eight rods from the 


house, he fell dead at my, feet, turned — 
black and ‘swelled up, as ‘saw the 


pents do in my dream. 


File well a6 ourselves; felt it 


was the judgment of God upon him. I. 
preached his funeral sermon. ‘Many of 
tie’ ‘mob died suddenly. We stayed 


about two weeks after Akeman’s death 
and preached, baptized Mr. Hubbel and 


* his wife, and then continued on our. 


journey. 


We concluded to go down Arkansas : 


_ River and cross into Tennessee. We 
could not get passage on’ tie boat, be- 
‘cause of the low water, so we went on 
the bank of the river and cut down asound 
cottonwood tree, three feet through, and 


cut off a twelve-foot length from the 


butt end; ard in two days we dug out a 


canoe. We made a pair of oars and a | 


raddér, and on the rrth of March, 1835, 


we launched our canoe, and commenced | 
our, voyage down the Arkansas River, | 


_ without provisions. 


"The fitst’ day we sailed twenty-five 


- moiles, and stopped at night with a poor 


family who lived on the bank of the 


“river.” These kind folks gave us supper 


and breakfast, and, in the morning, es | 
/ tsa johnny-cake and a piece of por 


, take with us on our journey. 


sok at night stopped at an old tavern, in 


did. 


see him 


preachers he had ever been 
with rode on fine horses or in 


haunted by evil spirits. v 


-* We made a fire in the tavern, roasted 


a piece of our pork, ate our supper, said 
our prayers, went into a chamber, lay | 


down on the bare floor, and were soon 


asleep 

I  dicemmeil I was at my father’s house 
in a good feather bed, and I had a good 
night’s rest... When I awoke the bed 
vanished, and I found myself on the bare 
floor and well rested, not having been 


troubled with evil spirits or anything 


else. 

We thanked the Lord for. His good- 
ness to us, ate the remainder of our pro- 
visions and continued our y down 
the river to Little Rock, the capital of 
Arkansas, which then consisted of only 
a few cabins. 

After visiting the place, we crossed 
the river and tied up our canoe, which . 
had carried us safely one hundred and 
fifty miles. 

We then took the old military road, 
leading from Little Rock to Memphis, 
Tennessee. This road lay through 


‘swamps, and was covered with mud and 


water most of the way, for one hundred 


; and seventy miles, We walked ‘forty 
‘miles in a day through mud and water 


knee-deep. 

On the 24th of March, after traveling 
some ten miles through mud, Iwas taken 
lame with a sharp pain in my knee, I 
sat down on a log. 

My companion, who was pnxious to 
get to his home-in Kirtland, left me sit- 
ting in an alligator swamp. I did not 

— for two years. I knelt 
down in the mud and prayed, and the | 
Lord healed me, and I went on my way 
rejoicing. 

On the 27th of March, I arrived a 
Memphis, weary and hungry. I went to 
the best tavern in the place, kept by Mr. 
Josiah Jackson. I told him I was a 
stranger and had no money. I asked 


him if he would keep me over night. 


He inquired of me what ny business 


was. 


I told him I was:a preacher of the 
gospel. 
He laughed and aiid that I did not 


| look much like a preacher. 
We traveled about fifty miles that day, 


uainted 
car- 
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riages, clothed in ond had 
large salaries, and would see this. whole 
world sink to perdition before they, 
would wade through one hundred and 
seventy miles of mud to save the people. 

The landlord wanted a little fun, so he 
said he would keep me if I would preach. 
He wanted to see if I could preach. 

I must confess that by this time I be- 
came a little mischievous, and: pleaded 
with him not to set me preaching. 


The more I plead to be excused, the: 


more determined Mr. Jackson was that 1 


should preach. . He took my valise, and 


landlady got me a good supper. 


-I- sat down in a large hall to eat sup- 
per. Before I got through, the room 
began ‘to be filled by some of the rich 


and fashionable of Memphis, dressed in | — 


their broadcloth and silk, while my 
appearance was such as you can imagine, 


after traveling through the mudas 1 


been. 


Jandlord in the centre. 


down to pray, and the men around me. 

on their knees. I prayed to 
ord to give me His Spirit and to 
show me the hearts of the people. I 


There were present some five hundred | 


persons who had comeé together, not to 


hear a gospel sermon, but to have some 


fun. 


I read a hymn, and asked them. to. 


sing. Not a soul would sing a word. 


ing; but with the help of the Lord, I 
would both pray and preach. I knelt 


drop 
the 


When I had finished eating, the table 7 
was carried out of the room over the 
heads of the people. I was placed in the - 
corner of the room, with a stand having» 
a Bible, hymn book and candle on it, 
hemmed in by a dozen men, with the 


I told them. had not the gift of sing- 


promised the Lord in my prayer I would 
deliver to that congregation whatever 


He would give tome. I arose and spoke 


one hour and a half. and it was. one of | 


the best sermons of my life. | 


The lives of the congregation 


open to the vision of my mind, and I 


told them of their wicked deeds and: the 


reward they would obtain. 


The, men 


who surrounded me dropped their heads. 
Three minutes after I closed I was the” 


only person in the room. 


Soon shown to a bed, ion 
' adjoining a large one in which were 


assembled many - the men whom I had 


been to. 


conversation. 


past lives. 


In a little while they got to disputing : 


about some doctrinal point. One. sug- 


gested calling me to decide the. A : 
The landlord. said, ‘no; we have had 


enough for once.’ . 
In the morning, I. had a ‘good breaks 
fast. 
as long as I might choose. 


After leaving Memphis, I 
through the country to Benton. ‘eevee 


tunity. 


Hardman, an Episcopalian. 


Most of the night was spent by the | 


family in music and dancing. 


In the morning, at the breakfast | table, | 


Mr. Hardman. asked me if we believed 
in music and dancing, 

I told him we did not really. consider 
them essential to salvation. 


He said he did, and therefore should 


not join our Church... 


On the 4th of April, 18355 had the 
happy privilege of meeting Elder War- 


ren Parrish at the house of Brother Frys. 


He had been preaching in that part of — 


‘Tennessee, in company, with David W. 


Patten, and had baptized a number and 


organized several small branches. 
rother Patten had returned home, 

ad Brother Parrish was laboring alon 

I joined him in the. ministry, and 


labored together three months and nine- : 
teen days, when he was called to: Kirt- 


ing the time we were together we | 


land. 


traveled through several counties in Ten- 
nessee for the distance of-seven. hundred 
and sixty miles, and preached the. gospel 


daily, as we had opportunity. We ni 


tized some twenty persons, ss» 


By the counsel of the Prophet Joseph : 
Smith and Oliver Cowdery, Elder Parrish 
ordained me an Elder, and left me to 
take charge of the branches that had | 


been raised up in that neighborhood, - 

Ag soon as I was left alone I-extended 
my_circuit and labors, 
had large congregations ;' many 

to believe and 1 baptized.a number, 


how ‘that Mormon boy. knew: of their 2 


The landlord said if I came that 
way again to stop at his: house, 


I one. night with. a ‘Squire 


For. a season 


«On the of 
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trent at: Brother 


bad to swim, in consequence of heavy 


rains. While crossing, my, horse became | 
and almost 
drowned; bat: 1% succeeded in: getting 


entangled in tree-top 


him loose.’ > 


We swam to the shore separately. ‘He 
sonido the shore first, and waited till I | 
I got into the saddle, and | 
went om my way in good spirits, and had 


came out. 


a good meeting. 


On the-2oth of October I baptized : 
three Campbellites, one of whom was a 
deacon. .I-then rode twelve miles to 
Greenwood’s, who was eighty years old, 
and. had been a soldier under General 


_ Washington. His wife, who was ninety- 


three years old, I found quite smart, 
I preached at their © 


busy carding wool. 
house and baptized both of them. 


On the:following day I preached at: the 


house of Benjamin L. Clapp, and bap- 


tized seven. Acampbellites a id one Bap- | 


tist. ES 


On the s6th of November, I preached : 


at Brother Camp’s, and baptized three. 


On the: day following, it being Sunday, » 
I preached again at Brother Clapp’s, and 


baptized five. At the close of the meet- 


-ing I mounted my horse to ride to 


Clark's River; in company with Seth 


Utley, four other brethren’and two 


ters. The-distance was twenty miles. 
_ We came to a stream, which was so 
swollen by rains, that we could not cross 


without swimming our horses: ‘To swim > 
would not be safe for the females, so we | 


went up the stream to find a ford. In 
the attempt we were overtaken by a-se- 
vere storm of wind and rain, and lost 


- Our way in the darkness, and wandered 
through creeks and mud. But the Lord |. 


does. not forsake his Saints in any of 


their troubles... While we were in the 
woods suffering under the blast of the. 
storm, like the blind for the 


wall, a bright light suddenly shone 


‘qeowado and revealed to us our dan- 
Situation on the edge of a gulf. 


lit.-continued with us until we 


The 


€ road ; we then went on our 


rejoicing, ‘though the darkness: 


| 


turned and the rain continued: | 
reached Brother Henry. Thomas’ 
in. nine at night, 


called the Damon Creek Branch, 
ordained Daniel Thomas a teacher. 


) having been five hours in the storm and | 


forded streams many times. None of us 


al felt to complain, but were thankful to 
"Thad to cross River, I 


God for His preserving care. 

- Qn the following day I preached in 
Damon Creek, and organized a branch 
and 


On the roth of December I again 


preached at the house of Brother Clapp, 


and baptized five persons; one was a 
Campbellite preacher... 
On the following day I preached at 


the house of Brother. Henry Thomas, 


when a mob of about fifty persons ccl- 
lected, headed by a Baptist preacher, 
who, after asking one question, advised 
the mob not to lay hands on any man 
on account of his principles. The advice 
was good and well taken. 

At the close of the meeting I baptized 
egy persons, one seventy-eight years 


This brings the year 1835 to a close— 
the first year of my mission—during 
which time I had traveled three thousand 


‘two hundred and forty-eight miles, held 


one hundred and seventy meetings, bar- 
tized forty-three persons—three of whom > 
were Campbellite preachers — assisted 
Elder Parrish to baptize twenty more, 


‘confirmed thirty-five, organized thrée 


branches, ordained two teachers and one 


deacon, procured thirty subscribers for 


the Messenger and Advocate, one hun-— 
dred and seventy-three signers to the 


| petitiom to the governor of Missouri for 


redress of wrongs done the Saints in 
Jackson County, had three mobs rise 

ainst me—but was not harmed—wrote 
eighteen letters, received ten, and, 
finally, closed .the labors of the year 
1835, by eating johnny-cake, butter and 
honey, at brother A. O. Smoot’s. 

I spent the fore part of January, 1836; 
(the weather being very cold) at the 


house of A. QO. Smoot, in Kentucky, 


studying Kirkham’s English Grammar. 


I continued to travel and preach in Ken- 


tucky and Tennessee and baptized all — 
that would believe my testimony. 

On the 26th of February we held a 

conference at the house of Brother Lewis 
Clapp (father of B. L. Clapp). There 
were represented one hundred and three 
members in that mission. 1 ordained 
A. O. Smoot and Benjamin  Boyston 
elders, and Daniel Thomas and Benja- 
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min L. Clapp priests. I also ordained | 
one. teacher and two deacons. 


After conference I took Brothers . 


Smoot and Clapp with me to preach. 
The former traveled with me constantly | 
till the 21st of April, when we had the 
privilege of meeting with Elder David 
W. Patten, who had come direct from 
Kirtland, and who had been ordained 


one of the Twelve Apostles. 


It was a happy meeting. He gave us 
an account of the endowments at KXirt- | 
land, the glorious blessings received, the - 
ministration of angels, the organization 
of the Twelve Apostles and Seventies, 


and informed me that I was appointed 


a member of the second quorum of 


Seventies. ~ All of this was glorious news 


to me, and caused my heart to rejoice. | 
On the 27th of May we were joined | 
by Elder Warren Parrish, direct from 


Kirtland. We had a happy time to- 
gether. 


On the 28th; we held a conference at 
Brother Seth Utley’ s, where were repre- 
sented all the branches of the Church 1n | 


the South. 


ties under the hands of David Ww. Patten 
and Warren Parrish. 


At the close of the we 


separated for a short time. Elders Pat-. 


ten .and Parrish labored in Tennessee, 
‘Brother Smoot and myself in Kentucky. 
On the oth of June we all met at Damon 
Creek Branch, where Brother Patten 
baptized two. One was Father Henry | 
Thomas, who had been a revolutionary | 
soldier under General Washington. and | 


of Daniel and Thomas. 
A warrant was issued, 


Cet 


the oath of 
a priest, against D. W. Patten, W. ‘Par- | 
rish and myself. We were accused in. 
the warrant of the great ‘‘crime’’ of | — 
testifying that Christ would come:in this 

eneration,. and that we promised the 

oly Ghost to those whom we baptized. 
Brothers Patten and Parrish were taken 
on the roth of June. I, being in another. 
county, escaped being arrested. The 
brethren were put under two thousand 
dollars bonds to appear at court: Albert | 
‘Petty and were their bonds- 
| would soon be there. They both arose, 

They pleaded their own cause. Although 
forward and testified they 


| baptized, the brethren condemned; 


but were finally released by paying’ the | 


expenses. of the mob court, 


There was one iar Re 


connected with this: trial by amebcourt, 


which was armed: to the teeth. When 

the trial was through with, the people 
were not willing to permit more than one 
to speak. Warren Parrish had: said ‘but 
few words, and they were not willing 
to let David Patten speak. © But ‘he; 
feeling the injustice of the court, and — 
being filled with the power of God, 
arose to his feet and delivered a speech 

of about twenty minutes, holding them 
spell-bound while he told them of their 
wickedness and the abominations that 
they were guilty of, also of the ‘curse of 
God that awaited them, if they did not 


repent, for taking up two harmless, in- 


offensive men for preaching: the gospel of 
Christ. 

‘When he had got ie: 
the judge said, ‘* You must be armed © 
with secret weapons, or you would not 


| | talk in this fearless manner to an armed | 
I was ordained on the gist of May a 
member of the second quorum of Seven- | 


court.”’ 
Brother Patten replied; Linde | 
weapons that you know not of, and they 
are given me of God, for He gives - 
all the power I have. mm | 
The judge seemed willing to get rid at 
them almost upon any terms, and offered 
to dismiss them if their friends. would 
pay the costs, which the brethren Su 
ent freely offeredtodo, 
When the two were: they 


mounted their horses and rode a mile. tO | 


Seth Utley’s; but, as soon as they had | 
left, the court became ashamed that they 
had been let go so easily and the whole 
mob mounted their to follow 
One of the Saints, seeing the state: < 


went on before the mob‘to 
the brethren, so that they had time > 


ride into the woods near by. | 
They traveled along about: three 


to Brother Albert Petty'’s, and wentto 


bed. The night and mer fell 
asleep. | 
Brother Patten’ ‘was fila 
dream to get up and flee; asthe mob 


saddled their animals, rode the 
county. 
~The house they had. joe Jet was soon 
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_ had: through the mercy of God: 
was invited to'hold meeting at a 
‘Baptist meeting ‘house on the ‘27th of 
June. On my arrival I met a large con- 
team ; but, on commencing meeting, 


ten miles to preach the gospel. to‘ them, 
and was willing to stand ‘in a cart, on a 


"One owned the Since 
land i in front of the meeting house, and 
we might use both, for he did not be- 
formonism would hurt either. 

So the congregation crossed the’ road; 
bio’ down the fence and made seats éf 


a half.” 
Alexander bore testimony to the truth of 
what been: said.. He invited me 
home with him, bought a Bonk of ‘Mor- 
‘mon, and was baptized, and I 
a branch in that placee 

On the of July, Brother AL oO. 
Smoot’ and I arrived at a ferry on the 
Tennessee River, and,- as the ferryman 
was not at home, the woman kindly mese 
us permission to use the ferryboat. We 
led our horses on board, and took the 
oars to cross the river. Brother Smoot 


had never used an oar, and I had not for 


some years, so we made awkward work 
of it. Soon he broke one oar, and I let 
another fall overboard, which left us only 
one broken oar to get to* shore with. 
We narrowly escaped running into “a 
steamboat. “We struck shore half a mile 
below the landing place, tied up the 
boat, jumped on the bank’ with our 
horses, and’ went on our way with blis- 

tered hands, thankful to get off so well. 
On Sunday; the 31st of July, A. O. 
Smoot and I’ preached at Mr. 
Crider’s, Weakly ‘Fennessee. 
_ After the meeting Mr. Crider was bap- 


tized.’ A mob gathered and threatened | 
us, and poisoned our horses so‘ that the 


_one'E rode; belonging to Samuel West, 
died a few days after. This horse had 
carried 


‘me. thousands. of miles while” 


preaching the gospel. 


continued ‘to travel with: Brothers 
3 -Smoot,. Patten and Parrish in Tennessee | 
and Kentucky, and we baptized all who 


feceive our ir testimony, 


‘David 


I knew nothing about. 


On the 2d day of September we held 
general conference at thé’ Damon 


_ Creek Branch. Elder Thomas B. Marsh, 
President of the Twelve Apostles, pre- 
sided. All the branches in ‘Tennessee 
and Kentucky were re 
on Browning ordered the meeting to | - 
 beclosed. told the people I had' come. 


presented. 
Brothers Randolph Alexander, Benja- 


min L. Clapp and Johnson F. Lane were 
- ordained elders and Lindsay Bradey was 
_ ordained to the lesser 
pile of wood, on a fence, or any other | 
fifteen hundred dollars from the Southern 
brethren, to enter land ins Missouri for 
the Church. The brethren made me a 
' present of fifty dollars, which I sent by 
President Marsh to enter forty acres of 
_ land for me. Elder Smoot and I were 
_ released from the Southern mission with 

: permission to go to Kirtland. 
. it, and I preached to them one hour and | - 
At’ the close Mr. Randolph 

pany with Elders A. U. Smoot and Jesse 
Turpin, I spent the following winter in 
Kirtland. During this time I received 
_my endowments and attended the school 
_ of ‘Professsor Haws, who taught Greek, 
Latin and English grammar. 


priesthood. 
‘I assisted President Marsh to-obtain 


Having returned from my Southern 
mission in the autumn of 1836; in com- 


I confined 
my studies mostly to Latin and English 
grammar. 

‘This winter and the followhig spring, 
in some respects, may be regarded as 
one of the most interesting periods of 


.the history of the Church, when we con- 


sider the endowments and teachings 
given in the temple, and the great apoe- 
tasy which followed. | 

I was married to Miss Phoebe Whit- 
more Carter, on the 13th of April, 1837, 
and received my patriarchal blessing 
under the hands of Father Joseph Smith, 


the Patriarch, two days later. 


'T felt impressed by the Spirit of God 
to take a mission to the Fox Islands, sit- 
uated east of the Maine shore, a country 
I made my feel- 
ings known to the ‘Apostles, and they. 


advised me to go. 


Feeling that it was my duty to go upon: 
this mission, I did not tarry at home one 
year after having married a wife, as the 


jaw of Moses-would have allowed: On 


the contrary, I started just one month 
and one day after that important event, 
leaving my wife with Sister Hale, with 
whom she expected to stay for a season. 
-T left Kirtland in good spirits, in com- 
pany witb Elder Jonathan H. Hale, and 
walked twelve miles to Fairport, where 
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we were joined by Elder Milton 
There we went aboard the steamer Saz- | 


dusky, and made our way to Buffalo, and. 
proceeded thence to Syracuse, by way of 
the Erie Canal. We then waked, to 


had not seen for several 
After spending one night there, we 
continued our journey to kett’s ei 


Canada, and from there also by steamer 
along the canal to. Jones’ Falls, whence 
we walked to a place called Bastard, 
Leeds County. 


James Blakesly. . We accompanied them 
to their place of meeting, and attended 
a conference with them, at which three 
hundred. members of the Church were 
represented. 


Thirty-two. persons presented them- 
_ selves for ordination, whom I was re- 


quested to.ordain, in company with 
Elder William Draper. We ordained 
seven elders, nine priests, eleven teachers 


five deacons. 


We spoke to the people several. times 


during this conference, and at its. close | 


we were called upon to administer to a 


woman who was possessed of the devil. . 


At times she. was dumb, and greatly 
afflicted with the evil spirits that dwelt in 
her. She believed in Jesus and in.us as 
His servants, and wished us to adminis- 
ter to her, Four of us laid our hands |} 
upon her head and commanded the 
devil, in the name of Jesus Christ, to 

depart out of her. It was lb 


done, and. the woman arose with great 


joy, and gave thanks and praise. unto 


God; for, according to her faith, she 


was made whole from that hour. 
A child, also, that was sick, was 


healed by the laying on of hands, ace 


cording to the word of God. 


We walked thirty miles to visit anathie | 


branch of .the Saints at Leeds, where 
we met with John Gordon and John 
Snider. Here we held a meeting and 
bore our-testimony tothe people. 

A Sister Carns here came to us and 
requested to have the ordinance for the 
healing of the sick performed for two of 
her children who were afflicted. One 


was a suckling child, which was lying at | 


= 


arms and nted it. the 


laid their hands u it. was 
‘made whole immediately 
it back to the mother 
Richland,;,Qswego County, New 
where I met. my two brothers, whom 


We afterwards laid hands. upon. the 


other, when it :wasialso healed. It was . 
. | done by the power of God, in the name 
Jesus Christ, and. the 
for His goodness: 
bor, and crossed Lake Ontario on the | 
_ steamer Oneida, to Kingston, Upper 


. After seine the Saints ir in. this place, oe 


we returned to. Kingston, and. ‘crossed 
| Lake Ontario in company with Isaac | 
- Russel, John Goodson and John Snider. 


Brother Russell. seemed to be con- 


| stantly troubled with evil spirits, which 
_. Here we found a branch of the Cheteehas 
_ presided over by John E, Page and 


followed him when he subsequently went 
on a mission to. England, where Apostles 
Orson Hyde and Heber C.. Kimball, 


_ when administering to him, had a severe 
contest with them, as Brother 
_has related in his history. 


Brothers Russell, Goodson and. Snider 


continued with us to Schenectady, where | 
they left us to proceed to New York, to 
join Elders Kimball and Hyde. to: go 


upon their mission to England. _ 
After leaving these brethren we i 


by rail to Albany, and walked from there 


to Canaan, Connecticut, where we found 
a branch of the Church, including Jesse 
ia Julian Moses and Francis K. Bene- 
ct. | 
We held a two-daye” meeting with the 
‘Sainte; in Canaan, and I ordained Julian — 
| Moses and Francis K. Benedict elders. . 
After holding several meetings in the 
town of Colebrook, and visiting my 
half sister, Eunice Woodruff, who taught 
school there, I proceeded to Avon, the 
place of my birth. . There I. visited 


many of my former neighbors and rela- 


tives, and the grave of my mother, Beulah — 
Woodruff, who died June 1808, 
when twenty-six years of age. The. se 
lowing verse was upon. her tombstone:;:.. 


pleasing form, a generous heart, 


, faithful to her friend, 
| oved lamented in the end. 
At the close of the 

miles to Farmington, where my father, 

Aphek Woodruff, was. living, and. Ihad 

the happy privilege of once. more: meet- — 

ing with him and my step-mother; whom > 

I had not seen. for seven-years. They 

greeted me with great. kindness, and a 
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visitin 
two, Avon, where most of 
my: relatives: lived, and held 
with them, and on the rath 

i I baptized ptized my uncle, Ozem:' vo 


his ‘wife. Hannah, and his son John, 
oiced together, for this was in. 


and we rej 
fulfillment dream I had in 1838, 
when I was eleven: years of age. 

On the r5th of July I had an apeeins- 
ment to preach at the,house of my uncle, 
Adna Hart. While there I had~ the 
_ happy privile 
Phoebe W. Woodruff; who had come 
from Kirtland to meet me and accom- 
pany me to. her father's, home in Genes 

boro, Maine. 
Thnse whe hed aseembled to hear me 
preach were relatives, neighbors and for- 
_ mer friends.’ After meeting, we returned 
to. Farmington to my father’s home, 
where I spent the night with my. father, 
step-mother, sister and wife. Elder Hale 

was also with:us, 


On the 29th of July, Elder Elsie: left 
too 
- which carried. us to Owl’s Head, where 
we went on board of a sloop which 


‘us to go to: his friends in New Rowley, 
Massachusetts, and on the same evening 
I held:a meeting in the Methodist meet- 
ing house in the town of Farmington. 
I had a: congregation of citizens, 
with whom. 
my youth. My parents, wife and sister 
attended the meeting. The con 

tion seemed satisfied with the doctrines 
I taught, and they requested me to hold 
another meeting ; but I felt anxious to 
- continue my journey, and on the 2oth of 
July I ‘parted from my father, step- 


mother and sister, and took stage for | | 
licensed vessels, besides 
smaller craft. 


Hartford with my wife. 
On my arrival-at Hartford, not havin 
money to pay the fare of both of us, 


paid my wife’s fare to Rowley, Mame: | 
of . 800. 
one store, a Baptist church and meeting 


chusetts,- where there was a branch of 
the Church, ee. over by Brother 
Nathaniel Holmes, father of Jonathan 


and Milton Holmes, and I journeyed on 


“The first day I walked fifty-two miles, | 
the second day forty-eight, and the third 


day thirty-six miles, and arrived at Row- 
ley at twa. o'clock, making one hundred 


and thirty-six miles in a little over two 


and a half da 


| holding meetings and visiting the Saints, 
including the Holmes 
shane on: the: of 


of meeting with my wife, \ 


my father a or | 
with my wife and Elder Hale} visited | 
my wife’s father, Ezra Carter, and his 


itp 


' first time I had ever seen any 
relatives. We were very kindly received. 


On the 8th of poner in company 


family in Scarboro, Maine, it being the 


her 
My wife had. been absent from her 


_ father’s home about one year. 


I spent eight days with Father Carter 


| and household, and one day I went out 


to sea with Fabian and Ezra Carter, m 


_ brothers-in-law, in a boat, to fish with. 
_hooks. We caught two hundred and 
|. fifty cod, haddock and hake, and we saw 


four whales, two at a time, it being the 
first time in my life I had ever seen the 


kind of a fish which is said to have 
swallowed Jonah. 


On the 18th of August, 1837, I parted 
with my wife and her father’s household, 
leaving her with them, and, in company 
with Jonathan H. Hale, started upon the 


- mission that I had in view when I left 


Kirtland. 
We walked ten miles to Portland, and 
e on the steamboat Bangor, 


landed us on North Fox Island at 2 


o'clock, a.M., on the 2oth. 
had been acquainted from | 


The town of Vinal Haven includes 
both North and South Fox Islands, in 
latitude 44° north, and longitude 69° 10’ 
west. The population numbered, at the 
time of my visit, about 1,800.. The in- 


habitants were. intelligent. indus- 


trious, and hospitable to strangers. They 
| fs most of their wealth and living by 
hing. The town fitted out over one 


North Fox Island is nine miles. long 
by. two miles in width and had a popula- 
‘They had a post office, 


house, four school houses and a tide 
grist mill. 

The land was rather poor, yet there. 
were some good farms. PThe products 
were wheat, barley, oats, potatoes and 
grass. The principal timber was fir, 
spruce, hemlock and birch, Raspberries 
and gooseberries grew in great abun- 


ys. | dance, and some up-land cranberries 
eight days at New. Rowley, 


were raised. The principal stock of the 


island were sheep. 


‘South Fox Island comes as near being 
| without any definite form as any spot on 
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earth lever saw. It would be ‘difficalt 
for any person to describeit. It is about 
ten miles in length by five in width, and 
is one universal “mass of rocks, formed 
into shelves, hills, and valleys, and cut 
up into necks and points to make room 


for the coves and harbors that run 


through and through the island. 

The population was 1,000. The in- 
habitants got their living entirely by 
fishing. ere is no chance for farming 
upon the stand; and but a few garden 
patches, which are cultivated at great 


there. - 

Many of the inhabitants fish in the 
region of Newfoundland, and bring 
their fish home and cure them on flakes 
and prepare them for the market. They 
supply the market with great quantities 
of cod, mackerel and boxed herring. 

Upon this island there were two stores, 
three tide saw mills, six school housés 
and a small branch of the Methodist 
church, presided over by a priest. 

What timber there is upon this island, 
such as pine, fir, spruce, hemlock and 
birch, and the whortleberries, raspberries 
and gooseberries, mostly grow out of 
the cracks of the rocks. | 

Great quantities of fish, and in almost 


endless variety, inhabit the coves and 


harbors around the islands. The whale, 
blackfish, shark, ground shark, pilot-fish, 
horse mackerel, sturgeon, salmon, hali- 
but, cod, polleck, tom cod, hake, had- 
shad bass, alewife, 
herring, pohagen, dolphin, whiting, 
frost-fish, flounders, smelt, skate, shrimp, 
skid, cusk, blueback, scolbop, dogfish, 


muttonfish, lumpfish, squid, five-fingers, 


monkfish, ‘horsefish, sunfish, swordfish, 
thrasher, cat, scuppog, tootog, eyefish, 
cunner, ling, also the eel, lobster; clam, 
‘muscle, periwinkle, porpoise; seal, ete., 
are found there. 


Thus I have given a brief description | 
It was quite dark | 
when we landed there, without a farthing © 


of Vinal Haven. 


in money. We made our way over the 


_ rocks and through the cedars the best 
_ way we could, until we found a house, 
at the door. A woman 


when we rapped 
put her héad out of the window and asked 
who was there and what was wanted. 

I told her we were two strangers, and 


wanted a bed to lie down upon’ wart 


morning. 


| invitation. 


She let us. ‘and and 


we slept until quite late, it being Sunday 
morning, When we came out and took 
breakfast it was nearly noon. I asked 
her what she/ charged for our entertain- 
‘ment, and she — that we were wel- 
come. 


I then asked her if there was 


‘religion or minister or the 
island. 


She informed me hore was a ‘Baptist 


about five miles from there. 


thanked her for her | 
| walked to the meeting house and stepped 
Inside the doorway. 


until a deacon came to the door, when I 


| asked him to go and tell the minister in 
the pulpit that there were two ‘servants 


of God at the door, who had a ‘messa 
to deliver to that people ot wished 
privilege of delivering it. 

He sent for us to come. to’ the galpit, 


| so we walked through the congregation 


with our valises under our arms, and 


- took a seat by the side of the minister, 


| minister, by the name of Newton, who | 
| hada congregation and meeting house 
Some few sheep are raised 


We stood there | 


who was about to speak as we came to 5 


thedoor. $$ - 


He arose and delivered thin 


to'the people, occupying about half an 


hour. When he closed he asked: - 
what was my wish. 

I told him we wished tb: seule to the 
people at any hour ‘that would. suit his 
or their convenience ;- so he -gave notice 
that there were two strangers 
who would speak to the “proeie at five 


o'clock that evening. 


We were quite a source of wend 
ment to the people, as they had no — 
who we were. 

Mr. Newton asked us home: to! ‘tes 
with him, and we gladly accepted the 


house I opened my valise and took out 
the Bible, Book of Mormon, and Doc- 


trine and Covenants, laid them the 
_table, and took my seat. — 


Mr. Newton took up the books. anid 
looked at them, but said: nothing. I 
then asked him if there were any school 
houses upon the island.’ and: if 80, 
whether they were free to preach in. 


He answered that there were four, num- 


bered respectively from one to four, and 
that they were free. i 


Mr. Newton and sccompanied 


- 


present 


When we arrived at his 
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large congregation, none of whom knew 

who we were, or anything about our 

profession, except the minister, 
‘Elder Hale and I went to the stand, 

and I arose with peculiar feelings and 

addressed the congregation. for one hour, 
| taking for my text Galatians i. 8-9. 


the Grst-time 


other. elder of the Church of ‘Jesus 


Christ of Latter-day Saints had (to my 


knowledge) attempted to preach the 
the fullness of the gospel and the Book 


of Mormon to the aman utes of any 


island of the sea. 


us to the: siatliieaeic, where we met a 


had» much liberty in peaking; and 


| informed: the people-that the ‘Lord ‘had 
raised up a.-prophet and. organized His 


Church as in the days of Christ and the | 


ancient apostles, with prophets; apostles, 
- and the:gifts as anciently, and that He 
had brought torth the Book of Mormon. 
At the. close of my remarks Elder Hale 
bore testimony. | 
I gave liberty for any one to speak 
that might wish to. As ho one re- 
sponded, I: announced that we would 
_ hold meetings the next four evenings at 
_ tbe school-houses, beginning at No. ‘1. 
_ During the ‘first thirteen days of | our 


sojourn upon the island we preached 


seventeen ‘discourses, being invited by 


the people to tarry with them. If left a 


copy of the Doctrine and Conenenr | minutes of the same. When he closed I 


with Mr. Newton for his perusal. 


He read it, and the Spirit ‘of God 
bore testimony to him of its truth. He 


pondered over it sea days, and he walked 
his room until midnight trying to decide 
whether to receive or reject it. He and 


his family attended about a dozen of my 


first meetings, and then he made up his 
mind, contrary to the dictation of the 


Spirit ot God to him, to reject the testi- | 


mony and come out against me. How- 
ever, we commenced baptizing his flock. 


The first two we baptized were a sea’ 
_ captain, by the name of Justin Eames, 
and his: wife.. Brother Jonathan H, 


Hale went down into the sea and bap- 


tized: them on the 3d of September, and | 
these: weré the first baptisms. performed | 
by proper authority upon any of the 


 4slands.of the’sea (to. my Knowledge? in 


this dispensation. 


Before we left Kirtland some of the | 


a 
r Hale about going on his | 


tates there had tried to dis- 


—_ 


fourteen years’ 


mission, telling him he would never bap- 
tize any one, and he had better remain 
at home. When Captain Eames offered 
himself for baptism, I told Brother Hale 
to go and baptize him, and prove those 
men false prophets, and he did so. 


On the following Sabbath I baptized | 


his brother, Ebenezer Eames, another 


sea captain, and a young lady. | 
Mr. Newton, the Baptist minister, now 


| commenced a war against us, and sent to 


the South Island for a Mr. Douglas, a 


_ Methodist ‘minister (with whom he had 
been at variance for years) to come over 


and help him put down ‘‘Mormonism.” 


. Mr. Douglas came over, and they -got 
as many people together as they could 
and held a conference. He railed against 
oseph, the prophet, and. the Book of 
ormon, and, taking that book in his 
hand, with out-stretched arm, declared 
that he feared none of the judgments of 
God that would come upon him for re- 
jecting it as the word of God. (I never 


| heard what his sentiments upon this sub- 


ject were at the end of his term of — 
imprisonment in the 
Thomaston for an outrage 
upon his daughter, the judgment of 
which was given upon the testimony of © 
his wife and daughter.) _ 

I was present and heard Mr. Douglass’ 
speech upon this occasion, and took 
arose and informed the peo that I 
would meet with them bene 1 nday in 
the meeting-house, and answer Mr. 
Douglass, and wished him, as well as the 
people to be present. — | 


I informed the people that Mr. Doug- 
lass had made many false statements 


against Joseph Smith and the Latter-day 


Saints, with whom he had no acquain- 


tance, and he had misquoted much Scrip- 
ture, all of which I could correct. 


We continued to baptize the people on 
the North Island until we baptized every 
person who owned an interest in the 
Baptist meeting-house. I then followed 
Mr. Douglass home to the South Island, 

and preached the gospel to and baptized 
nearly all the members of his church. 

_ The excitement became great on both 
islands, and on Sunday, the 17th of 
September, I met a large assembly from 
both islands, and took the same sabject | 


|. that Mr. Douglass had dwelt upon in his 
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remarks t the Book of Mormon | 
and our | 

I spoke two and a half hours, and an- 
inst the Book 


of Mormon, Joseph Smith, or our prin- 


ciples. 
I had good attention and the people | 
' seemed satisfied. At the close of the 


meeting Elder Hale administered . the 
ordinance of baptism. 


Mr. Newton, in order to save his. 


cause, went to the mainland and brought 
over several ministers with him and held 
a protracted meeting. They hoped by 
this to stop the work of God, but all to 


no avail, for the whole people ‘would 
attend our meeting and receive the word 
of God, and we continued to baptize. 


We visited the dwellings of most of 


inhabitants during our sojourn there. 


Upon one occasion, while standing 


upon Mr. Carver’s farm, on the east end : 


of the North Island, we counted _fifty- 
five islands in that region, the majority 
of which were not inhabited. We also 


_ saw twenty ships under sail at the same . 


time. 
We had no lack for food while upon 
the island, for if we did not wish to 


- trouble our friends for a dinner, we only | 


had to borrow a spade or a hoe, and a 
kettle and go to the beach and dig a 


peck of clams. These, when boiled, 
would make a delicious meal, which we 


often availed ourselves of. 

One day Elder Hale and I ascended 
to the top of a high granite rock 
on the South Island, for prayer and sup- 
plication. We sat down under the sh 


_ of a pine tree which grew, out of a fis. 


sure in the rock, and Elder Hale read 
the sixteenth chapter of Jeremiah, where 


mention is made of the hunters and 
fishers that God would send .in the last 
_ days to gather Israel. ; 

Of a truth here we were upon an island - 
of the sea, standing upon a rock where 
we could survey the gallant ships and 
also the islands, which were as full of. 


rocks, ledges, and caves as any part of the 
earth. And what had brought us here? 


To search out the blood of Ephraim, | 


the honest and meek of the earth, and 
them from those islands, rocks, 


= and caves of the earth unto Zion. 


yed, and rejoiced together. 


The Spirit of God rested upon us; we | 
spoke of Christ and the ancient prophets. 


: tions and the Spirit of God, we 


and apostles in Nephi, 
Alma, Mormon, and Moroni in America; | 


in our own day, and we rejo 


‘Joseph. Hyrum, Oliver, and the 


fa upon the islands of the sea search- 
n 


out the blood of Israel. _—_- 

hile being filled with these medita- 
fell 
upon our knees and gave ‘ainakat to the 
the God of heaven, aad: felt to pray se 
allIsrael. 

After spending most of the day in 
praise and thanksgiving, we descended 
to the settlement. and held a os 
with the people. 

On the 6th of September. we called 
upon Captain Benjamin Coombs, and 
visited his flakes,- where he had one 
thousand quintals of codfish drying for 
the market. They had. mostly been 

ht in the region of Newfoundland. — 
While we were passing Carvey’s Wharf 
our attention was called to a. ‘school 
of mackerel playing by the: side of the 
wharf. Several men were pitchirig them 
out with hooks. We also flung in a hook 
and caught all we wanted, then went on : 
our way. 

We continued to labor, preaching and 
baptizing, and organized a branch of 
the Church upon each island, and, 
finally, on the second of. October, we 
parted with the Saints on the North 
Island to return to Scarboro: for a _ = 
time. 

We walked from ‘Thomaston to. Bath, a 
distance of forty-six miles, in one day, : 
and at the latter place attended a Bap- 
tist convention. 1 also preached there 
to a large congregation in the evening, 
and the people gave good attention and 
wished to learn more about our doc- 
trines. 

On the following day we shiney 
six miles to Portland, and the next day 
to Scarboro. Here I again met with my 
wife and her father’s family.  —_- 

The time had come for me to give the 
parting hand to Brother Jonathan H. . 
Hale. We had traveled during the sea- 


‘son over two thousand miles- together, : 


with our hearts and spirits well united. 
-He felt it his duty -to return to his 


family at Kirtland, but duty called:me to 


return to m field of labor. n the 
islands. 


On the oth of October I accompanied ° 
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and: prayed together, and had a good 


time, and, after commending each other 
to God, we parted, he to return to Kirt- 


land:and I-to Eox Islands. 

I spent; fourteen visiting” the 
Saints and friends, and holding meetings 
among them, and on the 28th of Octo- 
ber I took leave of Father Carter and 
and family, and in company with my 


wife rode to Portland, and spent the 


night with: my brother-in-law, Ezra 
Carter. 


arose, so we could 


- go to sea until November ist, when we 


took steamer’to Owl’s Head, carriage to. 


Thomaston and sloop to Fox Islands. 


~My second visit to these islands was |. 
made under very different circumstances 


to:the first. On my first visit I was an 
entire stranger to the people, and they 


were strangers to the gospel, but upon 


my second met many Saints who had 


_ received the gospel, and who hailed me, 
my also, glad 
earts. 


On ‘Sunday, the sth of Nobkesher; ¥ 


met with a large assembly of Saints and’ 


_ friends, and again commenced baptizing 


such as would: receive my testimony. 


After visiting the North Island and 


holding meetings with the Saints there, 
and baptizing two after meeting, I em- 
barked on board a sloop, with Captain 
Cvombs, for another island called the 
Isle of Holt. - We arrived at noon, and 


I preached to the people at night i in their 


school house, and had an... attentive 


audience. I spent the night with John 


- Turner, Esq., who purchased a copy of | 


the Book ot Mormon. 


On the following: day we returned to 


Fox Islands, and as St. Paul once had to 
row: hard ‘to make the land in a storm, 


we had. to Tow — to make it in a 


After sacking on the North Island 
mg and baptizing two persons at the 
of the meeting, I returned again to 


_ the mainland in company with Mrs. 
Woodruff and others, where I spent fif- 


teen days, during which time I visited 


among the people, held twelve meetings: 
‘| Captain ‘Coombs. After confirming them 


and baptized several ns. 


fest in the eyes of the people. 


17 
iin the 2oth of December I an 
hour with Mr. Isaac Crockett i in iz 


away large blocks of ice from the water 
-inacove, in order to baptize him, whicr - 
I did when the tide came in. 
_baptized'two more in the same place on 


I also 
the 26th, and again two others on the 


27th. 


On the 28th I held a meeting at a 


school house, when William Douglass, 
the Methodist minister, came and wanted 


me to work a miracle, that he might be- 
\lieve, and otherwise railed against me. 

I told him what class of men asked 
for signs, and that he was a wicked and 
adulterous man, and predicted that the 
curse of God would rest upon him, and 
that his wickedness would be made mani-. 
(While 
visiting these Islands several after- 
wards | learned that the prediction had 


really been fulfilled, and that he was 


serving out a fourteen years’ term of 


imprisonment for a beastly crime). 


Mrs. Woodruff crossed the thorough- 
fare in a boat and walked ten miles, the 
length of the island, to meet me, on the 
last day of the year. I held a meeting 
the same day in the school house, and at 
the close of the. meeting baptized two 


persons in the sea, at full tide, before a 


large assembly. 

January 1st, 1838, found me standing 
upon one of the islands of the sea, a 
minister of the gospel of life and salva- 
tion unto the people, laboring alone, 
though blessed with the society of Mrs. 
Woodruff, my companion. I had been 
declaring the word of the Lord through 


the islands many days, the Spirit of God - 
was working among the people, preju- 


dice was giving way, and the power of 
God was manifest by signs following | 
those who believed. 

I spent this New Year’s Day visiting 
the Saints and their neighbors, and met 4 
congregation at Captain Charles Brown’s, 
where | spoke to them for awhile, and at_ 
the close of my remarks led three 


‘sons down into the sea and baptized . 


them. Two of these were sea captains, | 
namely, Charles Brown, and Jesse - 
Coombs, and the third was the wife of < 


Qa the agth of December I returned | spent the evening in preaching, sing: - re 
_ again to the North Island, where I held | and praying. 
several meetings, and then naiemaicl over | os held meetings almost daily with the - 


‘Saints up to the 13th, when I crossed to . 
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the North Island. Here I found that 
the seed I had sown was bringing forth 
fruit. 
. tism. 


But: my mission to these was 


not an exception to the general rule: 


success did not come without many 


obstacles presenting themselves. Those 
who rejected the word were frequently 


inspired by the evil one to make an 


attempt at persecution. 
Some of those who felt to oppose me 


went, down to the harbor and got a. 


swivel and small arms, and planted them 
close by the school house, near. the sea 
shore, and while I was speaking they 
commenced firing their cannon and guns. 


I continued speaking in great plainness, | 
but my voice was meee with the 're- 


port of musketry. 


I told the people my garments eet | 


clear of the blood of the inhabitants of 


that island, and asked if any wished: to. 


embrace the gospel. Two persons came 


forward and wished to be baptized, and | 


I baptized them. 


as on the previous night. 


thought it was better to obey God than 
man, and, therefore, did not go.. 

The next day I baptized three persons, 
aud two days subsequently a couple of 
others. 

_ Thad ample evidence of the fact that 
_ lyimg spirits had gone out into the world, 


_ for three persons whom I had baptized 
had. been visited by Mr. Douglass, who. 
told them that I denied the Bible. and 
_ could not be depended upon; and they. 

yielded to his insinuations until the devil 


took possession of them, and they. were in 


a disaffected condition, and sent. for 
When I met them they were in great | 
affliction, but when I instructed them.:in | 


regard to the principles of the gospel, 


and administered to them, they. were . 
delivered from the evil influence and: 
| the 25th chapter of Matthew being the — 


Tejoiced. 


On the tsth of February — I again | 
closed the book Mr. Teppley turned to 


crossed to the North Island, and after 
remaining there seven days visiting, we 
returned to Camden. 
_ James Townsend,-who had ‘ee arrived 
from Scarboro. 


- 


Six persons were ready for bap- 


Here I met Brother | 


— 


large and attentive audience. 


miles through d 


Brother: Dowasend: to the 


office of an elder, and we concluded to 


take a journey to Bangor, and. offer the 


gospel to the inhabitants of that city. 
We undertook the journey on foot in 
the dead of winter, when the snow was 
very deep, and the first day broke the 
road for seven miles'‘to Scarsmont: The 
day following, it being Sunday, we held 
two meetings, preached the gospel to cee 
people, and were kindly entertained. 
On the evening of the next day: we 
wallowed through snowdrifts for a.mile, 
to meet an appointment:to preach in a 
schoolhouse, and I got one of my ears 
frozen on the way ; but: 
the severity of the weather, we had a 
also 
spent the next two days with the a 
there and held meetings. 
On the evening of the arst of Febrax. 
ary, as we came out: of the school-house, 
a light appeared on: the northeastern — 
horizon, and spread to the west; and 
soon rolled over our heads. It had the 


| appearance of fire, blood, and smoke, 
On the following day when | went 
to the seaside to baptize a 
the rabble commenced firing guns again, | 
I afterwards: | 
learned that notices were posted up, | 
warning me to leave the town, but I 


and at times resembled contending ar- 
mies. The heavens were illuminated for 
the space of half an hour. -It seemed:at 
times as though the:veil:was about'to rend — 
in twain, and the elements were wontend- 
ing with each other. | : 

We looked upon it as one of. the signs 


inthe heavens predicted by the prophets 


of old, as to appear in the: last days. We 
were wading through deep. snowdrifts 
most of the time while: tins 
remarkable scene: 
The day we walked 
snow to Belfast, and, . 
after being refused lodging for ithe ‘night 
by eight families, we were kindly 
tained by a Mr. Thomas Teppley. : 4 
There was an interesting incident c con- 
nected with our stay at hishouse. After . 
eating our supper, it being late in the 
evening, Mr. Teppley placed: a: stand. 
before me with a Bible upon it, asking | 
me to read a chapter and: have prayers is 


with them, he being:a religious man: 


thing?” 


Lopened the Bible mechanically, when 
first to catch my eye, I read it; and as I~ 
his wife and said, ‘‘Is not this.a strange 


Then he explained to us*that — 
he had just read that chapter and closed — 


book when we at the door, 
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felt: impressed to say, Walk i in, 


is: probably no other chapter i in 
the ‘book that would have the sarge 
influence in causing any one to feed 4 
‘person who professed to be ‘© of | 
God and asked for bread. 

After: becoming acquainted with bik | 


circumstances I thought it providential 
that we were led to his house, for al- 


though he was a professor of réeligion and 
a Methodist; he was in a state of despair, 
_ believing that he had committed the un- 
pardona le sin. 

However, I told him what the unpar- 
donable: sin was, and that he had not 
committed «it, but that it was a trick of 
the devil to make him think so, in order 

to torment thim. He then acknowledged 
that he“went down to the wharf a few 
evenings before, with the intention of 
drowning himself, byt when he looked 
into the. cold, dark. water, he desisted 
and returned: home, and had said nothing 
previous to anyone about it. 

I taught him the principles of the 
gospel, which proved a comfort to him. 

‘We spent the following day in visiting 
the people of Belfast, and in the evening 


preached in a brick school house, pro-— 


vided by Mr. Teppley, and many wished 
to hear more from us. 

We next visited Northport and Frank- 
fort, holding meetings at both places, 
and on the rst of March, 1838, we en- 
tered Bangor, which at that time had a 
population of ten thousand. This was 
I being thirty-one years of 


I ‘visited: some of the leading men of | 


Bangor, and they. granted me the use of 
the City Hall, where I preached to good 
audiences for two successive evenings. 


This was the first time a Latter-day | 


Saint Elder had preached in that town. 
Many were anxious to learn more about 
_ our principles, but our visits through all 
the towns from Thomaston to Bangor 
were necessarily brief, owing to our ap- 
pointments upon the Islands. It was: 
like casting our bread upon the waters: 
and trusting in God for the result: i 
On the 5th of March we sailed from 
Penobscot for the Isle of Holt, where I 
‘held a meeting on the following. evening. 
The next day I took passage on the 
mail boat for the North Island, where I 
again had the privilege of meeting with 


the Saints for prayer and before | 
| the Lord. tes 


On my arrival I received a yackige ot 
letters from friends abroad. One was. 


from Kirtland, and gave an account of 


the apostasy and tribulations which the 


| Saints were passing through. Joseph 


the Prophet and others, with their fam- 


ilies, had gone to Far West, and the 


Saints were following him. 
Brother Townsend returned home and 
I was again left alone in the ministry. 
On the afternoon of the 22d of March, 


Brother Sterrett and I, accompanied by 
our wives, went several hundred yards 


from the shore to a sand-bar (it being 


now low tide), to dig clams. The 


ground near the shore was much lower 
than the bar we were on, and while we 
were all busy digging clams and talking 
Mormonism, the dashing of the waves 
of the incoming tide against the shore 
suddenly made us conscious that we had 
fifty yards of water between us and the 
shore. 

The surf waves also added to our diffi- 
culty, and as we had no boat, our only 


- alternattve was to cross our four arms, 


thus forming a kind of arm chair for our 
wives to sit upon, and ry them in 
turn to the shore, wading through two 
and a half feet of water. 

By the time that we got our wives and 


clams safely landed, the truth of the 
old saying was firmly impressed upon our 


minds, that ‘‘ Time and tide wait: for no 
man,’’ not even for a preacher of the 
gospel. 

On the 28th of March I received a 
letter from Zion, requesting me to coun- 
sel the Saints I had baptized to sell their 
property and gather up to Zion. 

About this time the Lord was mani- 
festing himself upon the islands in vari- 
ous ways, by dreams, visions, healings, 
signs and wonders. I will relate one 
peculiar circumstance of this kind that 


occurred. 


Mr. Rhenezer Carver had been inves- 


tigating our doctrines for quite a length 


of time, and, having a great desire to: 
know the truth of our religion, he walked. 
to the sea shore, wishing that he might 
have some manifestation i in Proof of its 


truth. 


The passage of Scripture came to his 
mind that there would be no. sign given 


but the of the Jonas.’” 
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While this in his mind 
large fish arose to the top of the water, a 


distance from him in the sea, and sud- © 
He much de- | 
sired to see it again, and soon it arose 
to the top of the water, accompanied by — 


denly sank out of sight. 


another fish of about the same size, and 


one of them swam on the water ina. 


straight line towards Mr. Carver as he 
stood upon the shore. It came as near 
to him the water would 


then stopped and gazed at him with a 


penetrating eye, as though it had a mes- 


sage for him. It then returned to its 

mate in the ocean, and swam out of sight. 

_ Mr. Carver retraced his steps home- 

ward, meditating upon the scene and the 

wonderful condescension of the Lord. 
It is proper to remark that this was at 


a season of the year when fish of that 


size are never known upon those shores 


or seas, and they are never, at any sea-— 


son, known to come ashore as in the 
case mentioned. | 
Mr. Carver was convinced that it was 
intended by the Lord as a sign to him. 
Two days after this event I visited Mr. 


. Carver at his house, and found his wife | 


confined to her bed with a fever, and 
she requested me to administer to her. I 
placed my hands upon her head, the 
power of God rested upon me, and I 
commandéd her in the name of Jesus 
Christ to arise and walk. 

She arose and was healed from that 
instant, and she walked down to the sea 
and I ‘baptized her in the same place 
where the fish visited her husband. I 
confirmed her there, and she was filled 
with the Holy Ghost, and returned to 
her home rejoicing. 

I now called the people together and 
exhorted them to sell their property and 
prepare to accompany me to the land of 
Zion. I had labored hard for many days 
for the temporal and spiritual. welfare of 
the inhabitants of those islands, and the 
Lord had blessed my labors and given 
me many souls as seals of my ministry, 
for which I felt to’ praise Him; and now 


I felt to labor quite as zealously to gather. 
gospel, 


out those ‘who had embraced t 
and lead them to Zion. 
The worst difficulty which the Saints 


. had to contend with in that day was 


from false brethren. Warren Parrish, 
_ who had been a prominent elder in the 
Church, and had labored with me as a 


| off from the Church. Learning 


rmit, and 


- that I 
was building up branches of dae Church - 
upon the island, he and other apostates 
conspired to block up my way by writing 
lies to the people and-stirring up a ee. 
of mobucracy upon the islands. 
They succeeded in exerting a strong 
influence with the wicked, but; I knew 
they could not hinder the work of God. 
n the 6th of April I held a meeting 
at Brother Ebenezer Carver’s, and, 


missionsry, had 


‘though the hearts of the wicked were 
stirred up in bitterness against me, the 


Spirit of God was with me, and at the 
close of the meeting I baptized three | 
persons. One of these was Mrs. Abi- 
gail Carver, the mother of Ebenezer 
Carver, who was seventy years of age 
and in poor health. She had not so 
much as visited a neighbor’s house for 
six years, Dut upon this occasion: she 
walked ‘with boldness to the sea shore 
and I baptized her, and she returned 
rejoicing. 
On the r1th of April I had the happy 
privilege of again meeting with Elders 
Milton Holmes, James Townsend and 


Abner Rogers, who had come to the 


islands to attend conference with me. 

We held our conference ‘on the 13th 
of April, on North Fox Island, and had 
a representation of the different branches 
on the islands. We also ‘preached and 
bore our testimony, ordained several ahd 
baptized one person at the close of the 
meeting. 

On the 17th of April Mrs. Woodruff 
left the islands to return to her father’s 
home in Scarboro, Maine, and a few 
days afterwards I called the Saints of the — 
North Island together and communed 
with and instructed them. I also in- 


‘formed them that the Spirit of God bore 


record to me that it was our duty to- 
leave the islands for a season and take a 

western mission. . They had. been iaith- 
fully warned and the Saints were estab- 
lished in the truth, while the wicked 
were contending against us, and some 


were disposed to take our lives if amy 


had the power. 
On the 28th of April we = left the island 
in an open sail-boat and made our way — 
to Owl’s Head, and then walked twenty — 
miles. The following day we walked 
forty miles and suffered some with weary | 
limbs and blistered feet, but we felt that — 
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it was for the gospel’s sake yon did not | cursing and ‘swearing. “Broth Rock- 
choose to complain. The next day a | wood said he felt composed i in the midst 


walk of thirty miles broug 


boro, where we spent the night at Father | 


Carter's. 


‘On the 8th of May I parted with Mrs. 
| Woodruff and Father Carter and family, 


and in company with Milton Holmes 


walked thirty-three miles towards Ports- © 


ht us to Scar- . 


mouth, which city we reached the fol-— 
lowing day and spent several hours so | 
Ik 


visiting the navy yard. We then wa 


to Georgetown, formerly New Rowley, 


and spent the night with Father Na- 
thaniel Holmes. 

On the t1th of May I visited Charles- 
ton and Bunker Hill monument, and also 
spent several hours in the city of Boston, 
which then contained a population of 

_ one hundred thousand. I ascended to 
- the cupola of the court house, from 
which I had a fine view of the city. I 
visited several of the Saints in the city, 
and walked over the long bridge to 
Cambridge and Cambridgeport. 

I visited the jail there in order to have 
an interview with Brother A. P. Rock- 
wood, who had been cast into prison on 
the plea of debt, in order to trouble and 
distress him, because he was a Mormon. 
This was the first time we had ever met. 
The jailor permitted me to enter the 
_ room where he was. It was the first time 
in my life I had ever entered a prison. 
The jailor turned the key upon us and 
locked us both in. 

I found Brother Rockwood strong in 
the faith of the gospel. He had the 
Bible, Book of Mormon, Voice of Warn- 
ing and Evening and Morning Star as 
his companions, which he read daily. 

We conversed together for three hours 
in this solitary abode. He informed me 
of many things which had transpired 


while he was confined there as a prisoner. 
Among other things, he mentioned that 


_ the jail had taken fire a few days previous 
to my visit. He said it looked a little 
like a dark hour. 
over his head, While uproar and confu- 
sion were upon every hand. Fire engines 
were rapidly playing around the build- 
ing, with water pouring into every room. 
_The people were hallooing in the streets. 
Prisoners were begging for mercy’s sake 


» The fire was roaring | 


to be let out, or they would be consumed 


in the fire; One was struggling in the 


agonies * death, while others were 


father. 


freshed. 
_knees together in the family circle and | 


of it until the fire was extinguished. 
At eight o’clock the jailor unlocked the 
the prison door to let me out, and I gave - 
the parting hand to the prisoner of hope. 
We had spent a pleasant time together, 


and he rejoiced at my visit; and who 


would not, to meet with a friend in a 
lonely prison? 1 left him in good spirits, 
and wended my way back to Boston. _ 

I spent several dajs in Boston, hold- 


_ing meetings with the Saints there, and 


then walked to Pee Rhode 
Island, preaching by the wa : 

I there took steamer an in 
New York on the 18th of May, where I 
met with Elder Orson Pratt and his 
family, and Elijah Fordham and near 
one hundred Saints who had _ been bap- 
tized in the city of New York. 

I spent three days in New York visit- 
ing the Saints and holding meetin 
Several new converts were baptized while ” 


| I was there. 


' Leaving New York, I traveled. through 
New Jersey, and returned - to Farming- 
ton, Connecticut, the residence of my 
I arrived at his house on the 
of June. 

It was with peculiar sensations that I 


/ walked over my native land, where I 
| Spent my youth, and cast my eyes over 


the Farmington meadows and the hills 


and dales where I had roamed in my 


boyhood with my father, step- mother, 
brothers and half-sister. 

On my arrival at my, father’s home I 
had the happy privilege of again taking 
my parents and sister by the hand, also 


-.| my uncle, Ozem Woodruff, who was 


among the number I had baptized the 
year before. 
After spending an hour in conversa- 


tiou, we sat down around our father’s _ 


table and supped together and were re- 
Then we bowed upon our 


offered up the gratitude of our hearts to 
God for preserving our lives and nepe: 
ing us. 

I spent the next eighteen days ‘in 
Farmington and Avon, visiting my 


father’s household, my uncles, aunts 
j cousins, neighbors ‘and friends, preach- 
ing the gospel of Jesus Christ unto them 
and striving to 
kingdom of God. 


ring them into the 
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On the rst of July, 1838, one of the 
most interesting events of my 
| dained Dwight Webster..to a 
| priest and administered . the. 


d 
4 


me that I should bring my father’s seam : 


_ whole life in the ministry, | 
When Father Joseph Smith | 
my patriarchal blessing, among t 
wonderful things of my life, he prom 


ave 


hold into the kingdom of God, and I. 


_ felt that if ever I obtained the blessi: 
the time had come for me to perform it, 

By the help of God, I preached the 
gospel faithfully to my father’s house- 
hold and to all that were with him, as 
well as to my other relatives, and ‘I had 
appointed a meeting on Sunday, the 1st 
of July, at my father’s home. _. 

My father was believing my testimony, 


as were all in his household, but upon 


this occasion the devil was determined 
to hinder the fulfillment of the promise 
of the patriarch unto me. | 
It seemed as se h Lucifer, the son 
_ of the morning, had gathered together 
the hosts of hell and exerted his powers 
upon us all. Distress overwhelmed the 
whole household, and all were tempted 
to reject the work. And it seemed ay 
— the same power would devour 
I had to take to my bed for an 
hee before the time of meeting. I there 
prayed unto.the Lord with my whole 
soul for deliverance, for I knew. the 
power of the devil was exercised to hin-- 
der me from accomplishing what God. 
had promised me. 
The Lord heard my prayer and an- 
swered my petition, and when the hour 
of meeting had come I arose from my 


bed, and could sing and shout for joy to 


think I had been: delivered from the 
power of the evil one. 

Filled with the power of God, I stood 
up in the midst of the congregation and 
preached the gospel of Jesus Christ unto 
the people in great plainness. 

At the close of the meeting we assem- 
bled on the banks of the Farmington 
River, ‘* because there was much. water 


there,” and I led six of my friends into 
_ the river and baptized them for the re- _ 


mission of their sins. 


All of my father’s household. were in- 
cluded in this number, according to the, 
promise of the Patriarch. They were. 


all relatives except Dwight Webster, who 


was Methodist class-leader and. 


boarding with my father’s family. 


I organized small number of nine | named her Sarah | 


mm 


into a branch of the Church, and .or- 


unto them. 

It was. truly. of joy to. my 
My father, stepmother, and. sister. were 
among the number baptized. I. after- 


wards added a number of relatives: . 


felt that this day’s. work alone amply re- _ 
paid me for all 


istry. 
Now, as m ‘mission. to 


my native la 
was accomplished, which I. felt im- 


pressed to take while was upon. 
islands, I felt it dnty to return here. 
Monday, July 2d, 1838, was the last 
day and night: I spent. at my father’s 
home while upon this mission, At the 
setting of the sun I took the: Jast walk: 
with my sister I ever had with her while — 
native State. We walked by,the 


canal and viewed the river and the 


fields, and conversed our future 


destiny. 

After evening prayer with: the. Sl 
my father retired to rest, and. I spent.a 
season with my. stepmother, who: had 
reared me from my. infancy.:. In conver- 


sation we felt sensibly the weight of the 


power of temptation, out of which: the : 


| Lord had delivered us. : 


Talso spent a short time with my. sis- | 
ter Eunice, the only. sister I was ever 


‘blessed with in my. father’s. family... 1 


had baptized her into the: Caurch and. 


Kingdom of.God, and. we mingled our 
sympathies, prayers, and. tears 
before the throne of grace. 


How truly are the bonds of consan- : 
guinity and of the blood of Christ united 
in binding the hearts of the. Saints: “ 
God together, and ‘thow. ble 


brighten as they \take their flight.”” 


his being the last night I was oe 


spend beneath my father’s. roof .while 
upon this mission, I felt the weight of it; 


and. my prayer was, ‘*Q, Lord, protect. 
my father’s house, and ' bring him to 
Zion!’’ (which prayer was granted.) 

On the morning of July gd, took. 


leave of my relatives and my native 


land, and started on. my. to 


Maine. 


I arrived in Scarboro on. ‘the ‘6th, and: 


on the 14th my first child—-a daughter—- 


was born, at Father 
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On the goth of July, I lett my wife 


and child at Father Carter’s and started 


once mote to visit Fox Islands. 
‘While holding meeting with the Saints’ 
at North Vinal Haven on the oth of 


Ireceived a letter from Thomas 
B. 


| arsh, who was then President of the. 
‘Fwelve Apostles, informing me that 


Joseph Smith, the Prophet, had received 


a revelation, naming as persons to be 


chosen to fill the places of those who had 
fallen: John E. Page, John Taylor, Wil- 
ford Woodruff and Willard Richards. 


‘* Know then, Brother Woodruff, by this, 
that you are appointed to fill the place of 


one of the Twelve Apostles, and that it 
is agreeable to the word of the Lord, 
given very lately, that you should come. 
speedily to Far West, and, on the 26th 


of April next, take your leave of the 


Saints here and depart for other climes. 


across the mighty deep.” 


The substance of this letter had been 


revealed to me several. weeks before, but 


_ Thad not named it to any person. __ 
_ The time having now come for me to 
prepare for leaving the islands, I had a 


desire to take with me all the Saints I 


could get to go to Zion. i¢ 
ready been.a line drawn upon the islands 
between the Saints and those who had 


rejected the gospel, and the enemies 


were very bitter against me and the work 
of God TI had labored to establish. They 


threatened my life, but the Saints were 


willing to stand by me. 


* 


I spent four days with the ‘Saints visit- 


ing them, holding meetings and encour- 
aging them, wh 
upon every hand, | 

I had baptized and organized into.the 
Church nearly one hundred persons while 


upon the islands, and there seemed a 


_ prospect of gathering about half of them 
with me, but the devil raged to such an 


ra that quite a number were terri- 


_ The inhabitants of the islands had but 
little acquaintance with the management 
of horses or wagons; in fact, most of 


There had 


while the devil was raging’ 


them knew more about handling a shark | 


than a horse. However, in company | 


with Nathanial Thomas, who had sold - 


his: rty and had money,-I went to 


the mainland and purchased ten new 
wagons, ten sets of harness and twenty | 
horses. ‘When I got everything prepared | 


— 


for the company to start, I left the affairs 


with Brother Thomas, and wention ahead 
of the company to Scarboro, to. prepare 


| tel family for the journey. 


he outfit which. I purchased for the 
company cost about two thousand dollars. 
- Before leaving Brother Thomas, I coun- 
selled him in regard to the course to pur- 
sue, and charged him not to be later 


than the rst of September in starting — 


from the mainland. 
I arrived at Father Carter’s on the roth. 


||, of August, and waited with great anxiety 


. - President Marsh added, in his letter, | for thé arrival of the company from the 


islands, but instead of reaching there by 
the rst of September they did not arrive 
till the 3d of October; and when they 


did arrive the wagon covers were all fiy- 
ing in the breeze. 


It took a good day’s 
work to nail down the Biytop.i paint the 
wagons and get prepared for the journey. 
a. the afternoon of the gth of Octo- 
ber, we took leave of Father Carter and 
family, and started upon our journey of | 
two thousand miles at this late season of 


| the year, taking my wife with a suckling 


babe at her breast with me, to lead a 
company of fifty-three souls from Maine 
to Illinois, and to spend nearly three 
months in traveling in wagons, through 
rain, mud, snow and frost. It was such 
a trial as I never before had attempted 
ane my experience as a minister of the 

On our arrival at Georgetown we were 
joined by Elder Milton Holmes. We 
traveled each day as far as we could go, 


and camped wherever night overtook us. 


On the 13th of October, while cross- 
ing the Green Mountains, I was attacked 
with something resembling the cholera. — 
I was very sick. I stopped at a house 
tor about two hours, but the Elders ad- 
ministered to me, and I revived. | 


- On the 24th I was again taken sick, 


and my wife and child were also stricken | 
down. We also had several others sick 
in the company, through the exposure of 
On the 31st we had our first snow 
storm, and the horses dragged our wagons 
all day through mud, snow and water. 
On the 2d of November Elder Milton 
Holmes left us, and took steamer for — 
Fairport; and two days afterwards a lit- 
tle child of Nathaniel Thomas’, about 
six years of age, died, and we had to 


bury it at Westfield. 
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The roads finally became so bad ak 


the cold so severe that Nathaniel Thomas 


and James Townsend concluded to stop 
for the winter. We parted with them on 
the 21st of November, near New Portage, 


Ohio. 

On the 23d of November my wife, 
Phoebe, was attacked with a severe head- 
ache, which terminated in brain fever. 
She grew more and more distressed daily 
as we continued our journey. It wasa 
terrible ordeal for a woman to travel in 
a wagon over rough roads, afflicted as 
she was. At the same _ our child 
was also very sick. 

The first of Biceasber was a trying 
day tomy soul. My wife continued to 
fail, and in the afternoon, about four 
Oo ‘clock, she appeared to be struck with 
death. I stopped my team, 
seemed as though she would breath her 
last lying in the wagon. ‘Two of the 
sisters sat beside her, to see if they could 


.do anything for her in her last moments. | 


| stood upon the aaa in deep af- 
fliction, and meditated. I cried unto 
the Lord, and prayed that she might live 
and not be taken from me. 
promises the Lord had made unto me 
through the prophets and patriarchs, and 
soon ‘her spirit revived, and I drove a 
short distance to a tavern, and got her 
into a room and worked over her and her 


babe all night, and prayed to the Lord 


to preserve her life. 

In the morning the circumstances were 
such that I was under the necessity of 
removing my wife from the inn, as there 
was sO much noise and confusion at the 


place that she could not endure it. I | 


carried her out to her bed in the w 
and drove two miles, when I alighted at 
a house and carried my wife and her bed 
into it, with a determination to tarry 
there until she recovered her health or 


or passed away. 


a fire, I employed my time in takin 
care of her. It looked as though she 
but a short time to live. 


_ She called me to her bedside in the 
evening and said she felt as though a 


few moments more would end her exist- 
ence in this life. 
confidence in the cause she had em- 


braced, and exhorted me to have confi- 


I claimed the * 


This was on Sunday | 
morning, December 2d. 

After getting my wife and things into 
the house and- wood provided to keep up 


She manifested great | 


dence in God, and to. keep hie 
-mandments. 


To all appearances she was dying. 


laid hands upon her and prayed’ for-her, 
_and she soon revived and slept some 


ing the night. 
December 33 found my wife very low. : 
I spent the day in taking care of her, 


and the following day I returned to 


| Eaton to get some things for her. She 


seemed to be gradually sinking, and in 
the evening the spirit apparently left her. 
body, and she was 
_ The sisters gathered around her body, 

weeping, while I stood looking at. her in 
sorrow. The spirit and power of God. 
began to rest upon me until, for the first . 
time during her sickness, faith filled my 


soul, although she lay betes. me as one. Be 
and it | dead. 


I had some oil that was consecrated 
for my anointing ‘while in Kirtland. I 
took it and consecrated it again before. 
the Lord for anointing the sick. I then 


bowed down before the Lord and prayed | y 


for the life of my companion. and I 


anointed her body with the oil in the 
name of the Lord. 


I laid my hands 
upon her, and in the name of Jesus 
Christ I rebuked the power of death and 
the destroyer, and commanded the same _. 
to depart from her and the spirit of life : 
to enter her body. 

Her spirit returned to her body, ‘ad. 


from that hour she was made whole; and 


we all felt to praise the name of God, 


and to trust in Him and ae: His ae ; 


mandments. 

While this operation was goin, ke. 
with me (as my wife related. 
her spirit left her body, and she saw it . 
lying upon the bed, and the sisters weep- 
ing. She looked at them and at me, ) 
and upon her babe, and, while. gazing — 
upon this scene, two personages came. 


into the room, carrying a coffin, and told. 


her they had come for her body. One. . 
of these messengers told her she might 
have her choice—she might go to rest in 


‘the spirit world, or, on one condition she - 
to | 
her tabernacle and continuing herlabors.. 


could have the privilege of returni 


upon the earth. The condition was, if 


| she felt that she could stand by her hus- 


band, and with him pass throngh all the — 


_ cares, trials, and 
of life which he would be called upon ae : 


pass through for the 
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as 


the end. “When she looked at the situ- 
ation of her. eres and child she said : 
‘* Yes, I will do it.’ | 


At the moment that was 


made the power of faith rested upon me, 
and when I administered unto her, her 
spirit entered her tabernacle, and she 
saw the messengers carry the coffin out 
of the door. 

On the morning of the 6th of Decem- 
ber, the Spirit said to me, ‘‘ Arise and 


continue thy journey,’’ and through the | 


= mercy of God my wife was enabled to 
arise and dress herself, and walked to the 


wagon, and. we went on our way re-— 


joicing. 


On the of the 11th stopped 


for the night at an inn, the weather be- 
ing very cold. I there learned of the 
- sudden death of my brother, Asahel H. 
Woodruff, a merchant of Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 

I had anticipated a joyful meeting 
with this brother on the following day. 


Instead of this, I only had the privilege - 


of visiting his grave, in company with 
my wife, and examining a little into his 
business. 


I was offered the position of niiites 


istrator of his affairs, but I was leading 


| a company of Saints to Zion, dhd could 


not stop to attend to his temporal busi- 
ness. Strangers settled his affairs and 
took possession of his property. His 
relatives obtained nothing from his effects _ 
but a few trifling mementos. 


I left this place and crossed into 


| Illinois on the 13th of December, and 


arrived at Rochester on the 1gth, and,, 
getting information of the severe perse- 
cutions of the Saints in Missouri, and - 
the unsettled state of the Church at that 
time, we concluded to stop at ‘Rochester 
and spend the winter. 


Thus ended my journey of two months 
and sixteen days, leading the Fox Island 
Saints to the west, through all the perils 
of a journey of nearly two thousand 
miles, in the midst of sickness and great 
severity of weather. 


I took my family in the spring and 
removed to Quincy, Illinois, where I 
could mingle with my brethren, and I 
felt to praise God for His protecting care 
over me and my family in all our. 


afflictions. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE TEMPLE RUINS OF TIAHUANACO. 


A | STUDY IN ARCHEOLOGY, PHILOLOGY, AND MYTHOLOGY. 


ize THE PARTHENON. 


| “The of the human 
by this name the famous Austrian astron- 
omer and ‘seismologist Dr. 


Rudolph | 


Falb calls the celebrated temple-gate of | 
Tiahuanaco in Bolivia, the most marvel- 


ous and ancient monument of civiliza- 
tion on the American continent. Dur- 
_ ing his two years of ethnological and 
philological researches in South Amer- 
ica, this temple-gate was for the illustri- 
ous savant at once the point of depar- 
_ture and the focus of a series of most in- 


teresting ‘scientific discoveries, and led. 


him from his former physiological pur- 


suits on to the domain of mythology and 


ey, in which sacred realm of 


BY LEO HAEFELI, 


| thought he threatens to achieve a radical 
| revolution of existing views and to erect 


a totally new edifice. We will mention, 
in passing, that he is eminently compe- 
tent for such a proceeding, thanks to his 
previous extensive studies of mesree 
and language. 

While comparing the ‘so-called ancient 
languages of the Eastern Hemisphere 
with the American idioms, Dr. Falb ar- 
rived at the well-founded conviction 
that the lingual roots extant in the differ- 
ent languages often require only slight 
changes and alterations’ in order to pass 
from the one into the other, and he very 
soon found also that these changes and 
mutations are subject to many mutable 


_laws, laws which nearly correspond with — 


the phonetic progressions of the Arabic 
Indo-European grammars. With 
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the application of those laws it became 


evident for our illustrious linguist, that 
indeed all languages are most intimately 
related to one another, that their appar- 
ent divetsity of to-day is only the result 
of slow changes of the radical words, 
changes which took place gradually long 
after the tribes who formerly used to 
dwell together, had separated and de- 
parted for different regions (‘‘ Tower of 
Babel’’ ). 
These changes of sound, by the way, 
had been long since established, mostly 
by the efforts of the illustrious German 
philologists, Grimm, Bopp, and others. 
F. A. March, in his ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon 
- Grammar,”’ gives a list of the twenty- 
eight mutations of sound which have 
taken place in the development of the 
vigorous vernacular of the ancient inhab- 


itants of the British Isles. (Assimilation, — 


Apothesis, Ecthlipsis, Epenthesis, Syn- 
alcepha, etc ) 
_ With the aid of these minute but un- 


erring ‘molecular movements’’ in 
guage, Dr. Falb endeavors to re-establish - 
‘the ancient bond of tongues—#. ¢.—the 


original forms of the various radical 
words, and to demonstrate their mutual 
relationship and _ inter -independence. 
This re-established primitive language, 
the mother of our living tongues, idioms, 
and dialects, Dr. Falb calls the anti- 
phonic, because the reversion of words 
plays a very great part in it. 
Moreover, he asserts that the memory 
of the nations has not yet lost all ves- 
tiges and traces of their former union, 
of the former common abode of the hu- 


man family on the plateaus of Peru and | 
Bolivia—an unassailable result of Dr. 


Falb’s historical researches, substantiated 
by most irrefutable scientific evidences— 
but that the remembrance of the com- 
mon origin of all the various tribes and 
races lives more or less consciously in 
most of them, and is evinced .in_ their 
rites and religious worships. 

’ This general statement Dr. Falb spec 
ifies with a careful application to the 
worship of Athene, the protecting deity 
of the city of Pericles, the intellectual 
and artistic centre of antiquity, as it 
reaches so magnificent an expression 
in the Parthenon, the accomplished 
temple of Pallas, the most sublime relic 
of antique art and culture. 


- 


The Athenians, who were told by 


Athene. 
. signifies as much as morning-dawn,”’ 


Egyptian priests that the Athens which 
they were then inhabiting was their 
second home, that there had, existed 
another Athens and another home of the 
Hellenians far remote from the present . 
Greece, as was stated by documents in 
the archives of the Egyptian temples, 
seemed to preserve a direct remembrance © 
of such a primitive pre-existence in some — 
| rites of the worship of the national god- 
dess Pallas Athene. - This remembrance 
concentrated itself in the erection of the 
Parthenon, which was dedicated to 
Athene, and seems to have brought her — 
virginity into prominence (the Greek 
‘‘parthenos'’ virgin). This special 
veneration of virginity, however, seems 
rather out of place among a people that 
was basking in the sunshine of pleasure | 
under an ever-unclouded sky, which took 
life only from its gayest and serenest 
aspects, and whose gods and _ heroes, the 
models and patterns of the Athenian 
people, were distinguished by nothing 
less than by virginity and chastity. 
This name, parthenon, must rather be 
taken as an old heirloom froma time and 
‘age when it designated less chaste vir- 
ginity than the lovely girlhood or still 
more the charm and fascination of the 
female sex in general. For, if we ana- 
lyze and decompose the word philo- 
logically, we obtain the two roots gar 
and then. The root par as reduced by 
Falb’s language-key to the word Avara, 
was a primitive word and became the | 
| point of departure for all words denot- 
ing ‘‘issue,’’ ‘‘origin,’’ or ~*‘ light,” 
This word Auara hardetis under gutteral 
aspiration into the Greek Kure, which 
was one of the innumerable attributes of 
After it is proved that Athene 


there follows at once a marvelous con- 
neclion between this mythological idiom 
of the Greeks and the dialect which the 
Aymara Indians speak tu this day on the 
highlands of Bolivia, where ‘‘morning- 
dawn”’ is called Auara-huara. The — 
second root of parthenon is then, which, 

being the stem and root of Athene, 
appears as identical with sim, sin, schin; — 
schein, schen. With the language-key 
we can reduce this root to the word st- 
huara, signifying ‘child of the sun’’ 
and hereby alluding in unmistakable 
clearness to the mythical origin of 


| Minerva (the Italic for Pallas Athene) 
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out of the head of her father Jupiter, who, 
himself, was nothing else than the ‘‘ Bull- 
 God.”’ or ‘*Sun.’’ Even out of 2i-huana 
springs afterwards the word sana, which 
signified with the ancient South Ameri- 
can race of the Bochicas ‘‘moon” and 
‘¢month,’’? while with the Aryan (Indo- 
Europeans) designates ‘‘sun;’’ as in 
primitive times the orb of day and the 
mild goddess of the night shared the 
same name. 
As mentioned before, in the ancient 
times, parthenos did not denominate the 
‘conception of ‘‘virginity,’’ but femin- 
. inity in general. Just the same of the 
expression. 2/-huana, which in the form 
suna is used to designate the ‘‘ sunny ”’ 
loveliness of woman. Hence it is easily 
explained why the reversion, or the 
_antiphonic form, or suma-anus designates 
in Latin an *‘ old woman”’ (as the odious 
reverse of youthful loveliness of the 
female) and @anys ‘‘the year’’ with re- 
gard to the orbital revolution of the sun, 
apparent to the primitive sky-gazers. 
_ The word Awan(a) which ts only a 
variation of the Auara (by what was 
called by Grimm, LZautverschiebung, 


‘¢ shifting” of one liquid to another,) 


takes under labial hardening of the 
aspirate the form fan. ‘This philosophi- 
cal connection is plainly indicated in 
the Greek worship by the celebration of 


the Panathenean festivals, the greatest of |.. 


which recurred every five years, because 
the root Is at the same time the root 


of ‘‘ hand,” which is a decided relation. 


to the number five (Sanscrit pankan, 
Greek pente, Latin guingue, Gothic fimd, 


Old Saxon f#/, Swedish fem, Old Norse . 


jimm, German funf) by reference to the 
number of fingers. From the same root 
we have the Sanscrit pani, Latin manus, 
French main, Italian mano, the English 
and German hand, which, incredible as 
it may appear, corresponds with the 
German’ numeral funf, which is simply 
_ the contraction of the anti-phonic /en- 
nuf—just as we have twice five fingers, 
_ arranged in opposite directions. This 
latter sound fun-nuf resolves itself into 
the Aymara word Auan nauh, which lat- 


is identical with tia-huan-aco, the 


mystical name of the Venerable temple 

ruins of the ancient Bolivians. : 
Out of the word zi-huano sprang with 

obduration of the z sound into a / not 


only the word aivina, but also Diana, 


They are: 


whose antiphony,’or reversion} Anaid 
was the name of the Persian dess of 
Love and assumed with the ancient 
Egyptians the form Jett, which is nearly 
kindred to the English ‘“night,” as all 
these female deities represented the 
moon, the magic Queen of the night. | 
This is also seen if we take the word <?- 
huan, which we saw concentrated into 
sum, in its antiphonic form snazhiz, 
which is concentrated into the Latin 


‘word nox (gen. noctis,; German nacht, 
| signifying the direct reverse of sun, and 


thereby furnishing another - beautiful 
instance of the marvelous working-system 
of the antiphonic language, in which the 
reversion of a word always designates — 


the reverse conception. 


It does not invalidate our thesis that 


Diana and Athene were two distinct 


female deities in the Greek mythology 
with very different attributes; for all 
female deities of this kind have once 
originated from one and the same primi- 


tive deity, just as the blue. ray and the 


the orange, and the violet and the green, 


the red, the indigo and the yellow rays 


are simply refractions of the one and the 
same pure, colorless beam of celestial 
luminosity. 


Il, 
TIAHUANACO. 


_ Thus we see that in the word partheuon 
there appeared three roots compounded, 
all three of which signify child,” ¢. 
‘‘origin,’’ ‘‘generation of mankipd.’’ 


1. The verbal stem far, from the 
Aymara Auara, from which we derive 
Kure (the Greek for ‘‘girl’’ or “ ori- 
gin,’’) the Hebrew dara, ‘‘to create,*’ 
(the much-disputed verb of the first 


_chapter of Genesis), the German gederen, . 


(‘*to bear’’) the. Latin parere, partus, 
etc, 

2. The word zé or fsi, which we 
meet in the modern Chinese as 7st, 
where it signifies ‘‘child.’’. 

. Huana, out of which originated 
the Semitic den, (‘son Quichua 
huaina, (** young’’), and the Indo-Aryan 
root gen, in the Latin genus, the Greek 
genos, as well as in the Latin juvenis, 
German jung, English young. 
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Hence we are justified in considering 


the Parthenon of Athens as one of the 


most appropriate monuments of the ori- 
It is at 


gin of man and his language. 
the same time the priceless treasure 
shrine of umsurpassed sculpture and 
architecture and the embodiment of a 
recollection of a time and era of the 
most gigantic natural convulsions, of an 


epoch in which the heavens seemed | 


about to destroy the earth. The incom- 
parable metopes of the Parthenon— 


‘‘saved’’ by Lord Elgin — presented. 


those magnificent relief delineations. of 
the mythical combat of the giants. And 
the afore-mentioned struggle between 
_ the celestial dominions and the terres- 
~ trial powers can quite naturally be con- 


ceived as an anthropomorphized ‘‘ battle | 


of Titans,’’ piling Pelion upon Ossa, to 
storm the cloud fastnesses of ‘the deities 
of the welkin. 

To this points likewise the singular 
agreement in the traditions of all the 
various tribes and races: that the ante- 
diluvian inhabitants of the earth were a 
generation of giants. ‘lhe fact of such 
a concordant mention of giants of old 
times in all legends, myths, and sagas, 
of the Scandinavian North and the Attic 
South, the Peruvian West and the Gan- 
getic East, cannot be volatilized away by 
any theory, however sophistical; neither 
can it be denied that there must have 
been the stubborn fact of such existence 
as a substratum of the folklore. Homer's 


and Hesiod’s Titans might have had 


more than a poetical existence, as much 
as those antideluviahs of which the 
Scriptures tell us in Genesis vi. 4: 
There were giants on the earth in those 
days and also after that when the sons of 
- God came in unto tle daughters of men 
and they bare children to them, the same 
became mighty men which were of old, 
men of renown.’’ There now, on the 
_vast frigid and arid plateau of Brazil, 


about 13,000 feet above the levél of the 


_ sea, between the lakes Titicaca and Aulla- 
gas, and in the very centre of a region 
- which may most aptly be called the 


Thibet of the new world—lies that mar- 


velous ancient city of ruins—Tiahuanaco. 
A dense confusion of bewildering laby- 
_ rinthian ruins captivates our eyes; erect 


giant blocks of gray trachite, black bas- 


alts, or red sandstone often decked with 
the most elaborate work of the artistic 


| chisel 


at the same time the most eni 
| all extant on the continent. 
aroused the astonishment and admiration — 


enormous monolithic 
plates, measuring 13 feet square; broken 


flights of spacious stone steps; disrupted 
walls of royal palaces and sacred tem- 


ples; mighty terraces like to the mene 


gardens of Semiramis; groved stone 
lars; massive’ pilasters; tastefully orna- 


mented niches; monolithic gates, with 
bas-relief friezes of neatest design and — 


most skilful execution—all these atsyectra 
membra are here, stone upon stone, ruin 


upon ruin, scattered broadcast over an 
English square mile of ground, amazing 


architectural and sculptural remains. of i 


pre-Incasian times. 


“¢The ruins of Tiahuanaco,’ 


“the well-known archzologist, Squier— 
‘are declared by all investigators and 
explorers of American antiquities to be 


the most interesting and important, and 
matic of 
ey have 


of the earliest and latest travelers, most 


‘of whom have, after fruitless. endeavors 
to fathom the mystery of their origin, 
contented themselves ‘with according to 
them an antiquity far remote beyond 

that of the American monuments and 
considering them as the whole vestiges — 
and relics of a culture which had. already 
‘disappeared when that of the Incas com-. 


menced. Singular, but: perfect in type 
and harmonious in style, they appear to 
be the creation of a people that possessed 


a complete mastery over the secrets of — 
architecture, that knew no infancy, had | 


passed through no convulsionary process 


of gradual growth, and of which there 
are no equals. Tradition which mumbles 
more or less understandingly with respect 
to the origin of many other American 


monuments, remains obstinately mute 


with regard to these relics. The aston- 


ished Indians told the first Spanish con- 
'stadori that these structures existed 


fore the sun shone in the sky, that.they 
were reared by yiants, or were the relics 


of a godléss race whom an. angry deity 


transformed into stone because they re- 
fused hospitality to His vicegerent and 
(We will remind the class- 


messenger.’ 


ical reader of the cyclopian structures of 
Mykene and Tiryns in ancient Hellas.) 
Of all the abundance of these wonder- 
ful ruins and piles of ruins the most mar- 
velous is the great monolithic temple- 
| gate, originally upright, but now a dittle. 
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inclined to one side, fractured into two 
unlike parts; so that the right pillar is 
‘ split up tothe top, leaning with its pos- 
terior side in a slanting direction towards 
the facade of the other fragment. 
this fracture the once geometrically rec- 
tangular sides of the gate’s aperture have 
lost their original parallel direction. 


We will picture to ourselves a regularly 
_ chiseled, immense trachite block of 13 
feet 


inches thickness. The centre of this 


rock is pierced by a gate aperture 4 feet | 


About ‘the allegorical and symbolical 
sculptures of the temple gate, Dr. Falb | 
_ speaks as follows, in a Spanish essay, | 


6 inches high and 2.feet 9 inches wide. 
The. transversal front surface is‘covered 
in its full width with four tiers of sculp- 
ture in bas-relief, which betray great 
similarity with certain art pro- 
-ductions. Immediately above the gate 
orifice and framed in with fanciful zigzag 
ornamentation of heads and small figures, 
there is conspicuous a large grotesque 
central figure (32. in. by 2134,) worked 
out in haut relief, on to whose angular 
head has been added a rectilinear body 
with two small dice-shaped extremities, 
instead of the feet. Three of the above- 


mentioned rows of sculptures are divided 


into small quadrangular compartments 
(about 8 in. square,) which are filled 
‘with queer and quaint figures having 

human bodies and crowned 
heads of men or condors, half kneeling 
or running—a strange similarity with the 
ancient Persian sculptures. All these 
sculptures are executed with an admirable 
ease in the application of the ‘‘ Hogar- 
thian line of beauty’’ and with firm 
plastic decision. The only visible hand 
of each figure carries asceptre, like the 
Ire, up towards whici: they all 
seem to lift their curious heads as in ado- 
ration and worship. 


Squier, as well as Falb, considers the 
_ gate whose pediment is already deeply 
_ imbedded in the sandy soil, with its artis- 

tic ‘workmanship on the beautifully 
polished fracade and reverse, to be the 
relic ofa temple ; besides this one monu- 
ment, the expert antiquarians have been 
able to reconstruct ideally other monu- 
mental edifices of a public character and 


_ sacerdotal.purpose out of the chaotic 


pile of masonry; such asa palace, a 
court of justice, a sanctuary, an astrono- 


illustrative of. the relatively 


By 


inches in length, 7 feet 2 inches | 
visible height above the ground and 18 | 


pre-historic.’ 


ced 
culture of the long-forgotten busders. 

We shall next occupy ourselves with 
the interpretation of the hieroglyphic in- 


scriptions and allegorical sculptures of 


the temple gate, which shed a valuable 


light on some of the most important 


points of archeology and mythology, in 
connection with the development of lan- 


guage. 


If. 


_ THE ALLEGORIES OF THE ARCH. | 


published in La Paz (Bolivia): 


This monumental gate-arch of Tia- 


huanaco, with its ancient sculpture, was 


for me not only the seal of positive his- 
tory which confirmed and verified my 


previous scientific researches, but also a 
new star which showed me a path— 


hitherto untrod, but no less safe and sure 
—through the labyrinth of pre-Incasian 
history, or rather through an epoch 
which is nowadays usually called the 
In Tiahuanaco one ob- 
serves the ruins.of an ancient culture, 


which is in no way inferior to that of 


Assyria, Babylon, and Egypt. But what 
stimulates the scientific and thinking 


traver the most, what fills him at once 


with surprise and amazement by recalling 
in him the immediate impression of a 
grand mystery of antiquity, are the hier- 


oglyphics which are engraved in the 


temple-gate arch, with a diligence and 
an artistic skill reminding one of the 
most splendid times of the civilization 


of Babylon and Ninevah. 


‘¢In these figures two things are to be 
distinguished —the principal allegory 


and the subsidiary design, which one, 
on the first aspect, might perbaps only 


consider as symmetrical ornamentation. 


‘As such all my predecessors seem to have 


considered them, as none of them men-. 
tions in the least the highly important 


fact that we have here an inscription. 
This oversight has even been so general 
that none of the reproductions of the 
gate published up to this day shows the 
slightest trace thereof. 

_ mical observatory, and other buildings 


‘*The allegory in the center of the 
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arch. represe 

God, who holds in his two hands a’sign | 
or symbol, which I recognize at once’as 
the allegory of lightning. 


nts the figure ‘of a: ‘man.as | 


From ‘the | 


god’s eyes drop tears, and his head is | 


surrounded by rays, not beams of: light, | 
but the streaks of lightning and signs of | 
rain, All'the ornaments of his vesture: 


form the sign of the lightning; even the 
very form of his face is not round, but 
has the shape of a water vessel. In the’ 
central part of the figure one sees dis- . 
tinctly a ship, and a similar sign we can 
also distinguish in the middle, of the 
hieroglyphics, below his fi 


_ ‘In this figure I had—on the basis of | 
my previous philological studies—recog- 
nized not only the ancient. god of vul- 
canism, can (pron. kohn), who was. wor- 
shipped by the Indians of the empire of 
a lope but the prototype and pattern 
iter Tonans, (‘the thundering 
Jupiter Pluvius, (‘the rain- 
ing Jove,’) as well as of the Homeric 
Zeus Kataibates, ‘brandishing his. thun- 
derbolts.’. Yea, I venture to affirm with 
full consciousness, that Baal, Melkarth, 
Moloch, Aschera, Astarte, and all the 
dire and terrible deities of Phoenician 
and Assyrian antiquity, find their origin 


and root in this figure, in which I un- 


mask ‘Hermes Trismegistos,’ as I am 


able to prove with most conclusive: sci- 
entific. evidences. | 


** Hereby I con Gurposely man 
and woman, as in our allegorical figure 
the mystic compound of a .man-wife 


the most acute and significant ex- 
ion. - 
**But not only this central figure, but 


ig also all the other statues which we fing 


in Tiahuanaco, show human or at least 
anthropoid beings, whose eyes are shed- 


ding tears; and whose caps and other 


headgears are profusely decked with the’ 
representation of vessels. Even the very 
heads carried by the ships on their prows’ 
are represented as weeping. Hence, 
rain, wherever we look, -water in all dir- 


ections, and ships in all positions. 


And just as Falb considers the large | 
central figure to be con (par excellence) 
he sees,in the subordinate figures those. 


half-kneeling or running personages in. 
the frieze compartments, inferior cons, * 


the deities of the various winds (sitnilar 


ol mythological hermaphrodite) has | 


| ‘*horse,’’ the Greek 


to Homer's Aiolos: and Thus 
we obtain by the concurrence: and. coin- 
-cidence of the various:‘soundi 
_from the different directions. an -intensi- 
fication of the primary con, ‘great 
con), what the. Chinese ‘express by 
Taikoon. If we combine the Chinese 
adjectival stem Zaé (great) with the ‘old 
Semitic substantive stem ¢on (Lord), we 
_abtain ‘‘ great Lord,’’ just as the Taikeon 
_was one of the ‘dual autocrats of Japan. — 
But according to Dr. Falb’s language- 
key Zaicon is identical with Tasphun, 
@., Typhoon, (as we: often find in the 
migration of roots from one language to. 
another, the gutteral k, ¢, or g, changed 
Into the labial p, b, or f, as 2. g. the 
Greek hippos and the Latin equus for 
hépomat and the 
‘Latin seguor for ‘‘ follow,” ete.) It is 
evident that the typhoon. ‘js created by 
the confluence of winds from all diréc- — 
tions, and typhoon is therefore ‘the — 
great wind;’’ for Fahn the destruc- 
tive wind, not only in Switzerland, 


which country the simoom of the Afri- — 


_can Sahara visits after its passage through 
the Apennine peninsula as srecce; but we 
find the same root in Greece, where it 
reappears in the slightly changed form of 
phone, and with the different significa- 
tion of ‘‘sound,’’ language,’’ which, 

however, is easily reduced to ‘*breath, yo 

and na leads in a natural transition ia | 
sé win 


| TAIPHOON. 


“Even the Chinese call ‘fun 
(nearly related to the Greek phone and 
the Swiss fehn), and that, in this lan- 
guage also, language is considered as 
being in affinity with wind through the 
intermediate link of breath,’’ is proven 
by the Chinese word for ‘‘word,’’ which : 
is Aun, a very common instance of the 


| replacing of the labial aspirate ph or f A 


by the simple subtonic aspirate¥#, 


_Now ‘‘typhoon’’ was with the 


‘the evil principle, the arch-enemy: ‘Long 


before this, Mr. Falb had expressed the. 


hypothesis that the myths, Jegends:and. 
“beliefs in a devil had onginated: fromthe 


whirlwind. In passing we will simply: 
the of the devil 
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responding with the French diad/e, the 


we investigate the word ‘whirl- 


‘wind’? in some of the .most’ distant 
idioms of mankind, we, find that hy- 
But Dr. Falb received the most glorious 
confirmation of the correctness ‘of his 
supposition when he learned that in the 


Quichua language as well as in the 


ancient Aymara the ‘‘devil” is called 
supata—a word surprisingly akin to the 
Arabic supat, signifying whirlwind,” 

In a‘sumilar chain of reasoning it is 
interesting to note that in Gelic the 
words for ‘whirlwind ’’ are faftu, satt, 
which lead us back to ¢eufe/ and devil, 
_and to-saé, the Egyptian equivalent ‘to 


word ¢aftu or devil the following con- 
ditions must be fulfilled. 
__. First, the vowels must be neglected. 
_ Now this is a thing of general de¢currence 

' in the Semitic languages, in which the 
vowels have originally no representative 


signs in writing, as we find in modern 


Arabic and ‘Turk the forms Mahmoud, 
Mahomed, Mohamed, Mehemet, etc., ali 
changes on the same consonantal stem 
Mhmd. Secondly, the consonant must 
change ‘imto'#, into This takes 
place in ‘all languages from the one to 
another, and even with different provin- 
_ cial dialects of the same original lan- 
guage, according to Grimms law of 
precession of sounds (aspirate—media— 
tenuis)... As instances we mention the 


German wasser; the Greek g/otta (tongue) 
which we find as often as g/ossa. 
Thirdly, there is an # which had to be 
assimilated into a /; a process which is. 
very common especially with the Italians, 
_ which Call the French p/ace and: Spanish 
plaza: piazza; the Latin planta: pianta, 
etc. Something similar we find even in 
the Chinese: If we go back a step or 
two and recollect the Greek word darmon 
~“(the: root ‘of the English ‘‘demon,’’) 
Latin daemon and try to derive it from 

have simply to re- 


marvelous confirmation of this equation, 


_ if we reach: backward and pull down our 


- pothesis verified with marvelous accuracy. . 


is confirmed by another E 


fun-cun lord. ‘Then we obtain similarly 


lord-man-mon, so that daimon neans the 
‘*great lord,’’ as well as ¢aifon. We men- 
tion this, because it is again an mstance 


_to show how the language key was fash- 


ioned. ‘To derive the syllables muz and 


fun, in obedience to physiological sound-. 


laws from a common root, we must re- 
duce them to our familiar Aymara stem 


_huan. Through apheresis-of the slight 


aspiration 4 we obtain wan, of which 
we easily get—with the very usual con- 


\ founding of with »—van, and out of. 
this with intensifying of the 
the explosive word (faa: 
facher, verb fachen.) Under the influ- 
ence of the wv consonant the vowel re- 
} ceives a different colorit, and we have 
the Fehnwind. If in the pronunciation 
of van the sibilant is suppressed, we ob- 
| tain wan, which, in its turn, shifts easily 
- To make out of the word supai the | into man, and this into mun. _ ae 

_ — Wan, however, passes with a stronger 
pressure of the lips and an exertion of 
the palate into can, and this into fan. 
_ Thus originated the Greek deity which 
_ finds indeed his symbol in the pan whis- 
tle, and thus allegorically represents 
. breath, wind, and, finally, language 


pirate v. 
rman,. 


tself. 


_ Im such a manner originated the rule 
| by which each and every sound can be 
- traced back to its original form. Hence | 
the deity which we see represented in 
the arch-monument of Tiahuanaco, is 
- identical with the ‘great Pan,’’ who 
- represents at once the universe: or the 
_ great revolution—?. ¢., rotation, circular 
_»Herewith is also explained that Auan 
English wafer, which is in the High | 


signifies on the one hand whirlwind, on 


the other circulation, the return to the 
point of departure. 
the sun came to be named Aaan'in the 
Gaelic, and om in the ancient Egyptian. 


We learn also, how 


This concatenation of : verbal evidence 
for *‘sun,” ¢. ¢., ra (the root of the He- 


braized Pharaoh for the Phrah, *‘son of 
_thesun.’’) This va is indeed the repre- 
sentative of all return, what we see evi- 
_denced in the Latin prefix re, (re-volve, 
_re-turn, re-spond, etc.) This primitive 
npl oot re has been the prolific origin of 

ve the equation of the syllab Jon- 
mon. ereinow we have to deal with a: 


many significant words in the Indo-Ar- 


| yan family of languages: the’ Latin rota 
and the German rad for ‘*wheel,’’ as the 
| revolving thing; then again the German 
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brain, to which we have | 
the Anglo-Saxon verb racden (to coun- 
sel) ;. noun raedels (riddle); Swed-— 
ish vadelse; German rethsel, veden; 
Latin ratio for ‘‘ mode,”’ (as 
in the modern English. Aind- 


red;). and the German for 
read.” 


‘THE DELUGE. 


In our last article we seen an ine 
stance of the mystic connection .of lan- 
guage and thought, and the highly 
metaphorical processes of. the. shifting 
from. concrete perceptions to abstract 
conceptions. By the affinity of the re- 
volving wheel with the revolving. brain, 
pig motion and thought pr uction, 
we have learned how the science of lan- 


guage goes always parallel with . eye 


ogy and natural phenomena. 
Mr. Falb is, to-day, perfectly able to 


furnish conclusive evidence that this. phi- 
lological symbolism has played an. im- 
portant part not only with the 

of the old world—by the way this term 
is, according to. Dr. Falb’s discoveries, 
lied to the Eastern Hem-. 
isphere—-but here .in-America,,. Es- 
pecially in. the drawings and engravings 
on the Peruvian drinking vessels, Auacos,, 
this tendency comes to an. wndiaguined 

ession. These vessels, whi 

quite identical with the so-called.canepos 
of ancient Egypt, deserve the greatest. | 


attention, With the deciphering of the 


inscription. of the domestic utensils of a 
primitive civilization Dr. Falb has-been. 


decidedly; successful... The. very. circum-i 


stance that all these vessels (cups, mugs, 


chalices, etc.) are provided with. small 
whistles, brings the relation with lan-. 


guage, rather near, by. bringing into con- 


nection. the conceptions ‘‘drink’’ and | 
‘‘blow,"’ ‘water’’..and ‘‘wind.’’ Ap-. 


plied. to the. world of physical reality, we | 


would see these conceptions result in. a 


‘sinking by a water-spout.”’ _Remarka- 


ble is that on the gate monument of Tie- | 


huanaco.the deluge.1s brought into rela- 


| oo with a geyser eruption, a a feature | 


4 


_ 


“Ina former ft 


Auanaco has been and analyzed. 
But our marvelous deluge- 
bears also an intimate: relation to the 
| above described allegory, ‘Out of 
| great event the whole mythological 

of mankind has evolved. 


We find it. 


Chaldean history. The first is that 


by the ancient’ historian Berosusy: from 
the sacred books of Babylon, ace 


which. Xisuthros( Khasisatra);: the: 
- of Obartes Elbaratuta, was instructed by — 
| Cronos to build a vessel to escape the 
deluge: 


By the side of ‘thie: we; 


now the original Chaldeo-Babylonian 
edition which the celebrated: English — 
archeologist George Smith was the ‘first 
to decipher on the cuniform brick: tab- 
lets exhumed at Nineveh and now 
British Museum. Here the narrative 
| of the deluge a 
the eleventh ‘‘ tab or-eleventh chaunt 
of the great epic of the town of Uruk. — 
~The hero of this poem, a kind of Her- 
cules, Izdhubar or Ghirdbubar, 
attacked by leprosy, goes, with a view to 
its cure, to consult the 
from thé deluge, Khasisatra, in: the: diss 
tant land to which the: gods ‘have: trans~ 
ported him, there .to 


in 


patriarch ‘saved 


felicity. He asks Khasisatra: the: secret. 


the events which led to his: obtaining: 
the privilege of immortality, and thus 
| the patriarch is induced: to relate: the 


those of Genesis. = 


India, also, affords: an: the 


| deluge, and that in three:differént:com- 


| positions: in the rehgious’ work Gata» 
patha Brahmana, the great epic Mahab- 
 harata, and the poem Bhagavata Purana: — 
Among the Greeks'we the legend 
of the Thessalian’ Deukalion: (son-of 
Prometheus) and: his wife Pyrrha who 
escaped iu. avessel the‘all-destroying in~ 
undation which Horace: calls: 
(in the ad ode. of his book: Ths 
‘neme of Deukalion betrays:to: Dr. Falb’s: : 


keen ear a family:trace of the Mexican 


<mortiment 
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the 
rst Peruvian abor-_ 


| 
_ remembrances of Tiahuanaco, even of the 


the 


sound’-of the. word, (have | spread 

Tiahusnaco appeare Tope, in apparently: diverging, 

n- imate..an:i | identical... .And. thus, finally, 


Ip jall these words. we:see.the 
itional-¢ of the 


sof, Dae 


essays. in severa lew.’ ‘ork ‘papers, w 
form: the of these articles: 


“of the ‘most remote 


our lat 
of and ant the | 
charms ‘of beauti- 


with’the true: in German). Bat 


(a f, verity) is of more value 
‘to: us the ‘most seductive: form. 


the primordial root-word “Awara’ whith 
designates the past, what has been, the 
1 was, imperf. of the: 
presses* 
together the idea of #ruth'(wakr= 


Slight ‘on the pat | 


t.of Jan >, is. furnish 


tin token remem 
ob: “its com origin along with it.to a 


book in which we 


ara also ex: | 


ally show the same. sense. in: 
fi. | wives that they show in - 


origina mankind, to the. genesis. fre id | 


her... 


races. haye 
| whom fell in love, while. 


like the silent. 


great. national monuments..of, people, as 
the. Parthenon. of. Athens, are. nothing 
| more: than. reminiscences of ‘the common 
origin, reminiscences without clear con- 
sciousness, it is true, but with more. or 
less tenacious preservation: of. the. Aradi- 
onal form,, however indistinct and, ‘unin- 
 telligible it may. have: become.. | 

Grand i ce, therefore, 
to this: temple-gate of which 
bad nearly found its. Lord Elgin.in Lord 


| Cowley Stepney, M. P,, with whom Dr. 


Falb. met in La Paz,. Bolivia, and who 
offered to have.the ruins transported to 
-England at his own expense—if . Dr. 
Fal had succeeded to obtain the permis- 
sion of his Excellency the. 


Bolivia. Ina social hour the latter had 


‘granted his permission ; j but afterward he 


unfortunately revoked it. 


‘Thus the valuable monument ‘remains | 
hinxés of Thebes, soli- 
in the sand of Tiahnanaco, unpro- 
tected. against the deleterious influences — 
of the weather and exposed to the in- 
evitable danger that later the 
‘precious lines of. the lyphic in- 


‘Women of course, But: they show the 
game. diversity. of taste that is seen in the 


lower ranks.. And onthe whole make 


worse mistakes, . They, however, gener- 


choosing» 
other 


‘ie of f Russa, 


peasant girl. in -exce! 
wife and a. 


Mies] bank. to get 
urns married 4, fates. | 
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OUR INDUSTRIES 


anipy when we have so many of the hec- | 
the least of this world’s goods 
should do the borrowing, and ‘the « 
| two, being worth 
dom stop to think of the early days of | 


| then what it is rowing 
— have been a very ‘difficult task, 
as 


essaries' and comforts of life—-when we 
have our railroads, street cars, gas works, 
foundries, mills and manufactories—sel- 


these settlements, when these things did 
not exist here, nor of the many trials 


_ and ‘difficulties ‘that the early settlers had. 


to encounter in bringing about the pres- 


ent state of ‘affairs,—many of them | 
} money were not 
| 2 very short time the five: ‘doi. 
Fars raiséd. 
nished three. thousand at three per cent. 


without a practical knowledge of what 
they undertook to accomplish, without 
money or influence abroad’ that would 
secure them credit, without able 
in fact, except their indomitable: will 
pérseverence, and faith. 

In connection with the busi- 


‘ness, Which forms so'important factor | 


in the building of cities, are the fac- 


sisting. of planing and 


chines, mortice and tenanting machines, | 


moulding and shaping machines, circular, | 
fret and band saws, and a number of : 
other useful machines, nearly all. of | 


which were unknown to our grand- 
fathers, but without which the whole 
coutitry Could not have taken such giant 
the last half century, 


The first successful effort to 


this class of manufacture in Utah, was 
by the firm of Latimer, Taylor & 'Co., 
Thomas 


consisting of ‘four 
Latimer, George _ 


“Charles 
Decker, ‘and Zenas teeta. e first two 


were sash and‘ door makers, the last two 


owned and tan a saw mill. It was in the 


winter of 1866-7, when the canyons 


were closed up, that the owners of the 


Latimer & Ta 
their’ Terabe): “There they would talk 
about’ machines and machi: 


nery, and 


4 saw mill used to sit around the: fire at. 
Latimer’ & little’ shop (they— 
agents to sell. 


‘study over an illustrated catalogue of 


the same, that had 


here, and wish that they could raise 


found ‘its’ way out 
raise the 


to purchase the necessary machin- 


effort to borrow five thousand’ dollars, 
“each one all We wis: 


to make a start in that business. 
They determined at length to make an 


tories, containing a number of machines, | o 


called wood- working machinery, con- | 
coving. ma- | 


get up, 
with a small two- horse. 


turning the 


woodey was expecting a 


mained. that as and Taylor 


greenbacks then were:worth only 
fifty cents on the dollar, those who had — 


Mayor Smoot 


per month, ‘and the other two thousand 


was procured from various at: 
| per cent. per month. 


When we consider the: hig prices.of 
in consequence of the depre- 


ciation of currency, and the .enermous 


rate of interest paid on the, loan,. we can | 


form. some idea of the. these 


‘had undertaken. 


Orders were immediately sent 


| Fred. Perris for the necessary mach: 
and in the fall of. sr om. brou 


here by ox teams, the 


to twenty cents per. pound... A lo! 
t | rented opposite the south 
the Ei 


ghth -Ward Square. 
yard was started and a visting 
they had. no: power: to 
effort to run was made 
er rig, 
iment, to. which — 
t mules, but after 
apside down 
few times, they came to * 1 conclusion — 
that-they could never succeed in running» 
a four-horse machine with two-hotse 
power. Learning that Mr. Henry Din- 
four- 
engine from the east, they négotia for 


turn it. The 


they hired for an ex 
they had attached eig 


‘same, and on its arrival 

“milf up, and the a 
‘so that when the engine artived, it ‘9 
“Dut a few days y 
‘order, and they blew the first steam 
whistle that was ever hea 
“Young people; who had "never 
“one, came from all ‘pa 
witness the novelty. 


before everything = | 
ard in the city. 
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aw | a te | 


come ihe obetaces that i 


they. soon ‘all they could do at. 
remunerative prices. By working early | 
lum other partners, they; 2 
the close of the first season, had paid off 
of their princi 

the winter they made. ‘a stock 
of sash, doors, and which 

_ during. the next season y expected | 
to realize enough to. 
debtedness..__ 

But they were doomed. to est 
On, the: forenoon of the 33 f 


- was burned to the ground. Nothing 
saved ; one of the proprietors went 
| without Wis coat and the other 
his hat... They were without means, 
heavily 4 in debt, and out of business, 

‘Taylor here relates an ittcident. that 
he is always fond of telling:. One. old | 
_ lady living in one of the outside wards, 
as soon as.she heard of the fire, came 
down. to-his house (walking ten blocks) 
and told him not to be discouraged, as 
he had burned down in the right time of | 
moon. . He.says he has often heard 
of the moon having an influence over 
planting, reaping, and various other | 
. events, but.never thought it extended | 
to cover his case at that time. 
It being the. most extensive fire that | 
occure here. up to that time they 


the sympathy of the community. 


_which:took, practical shape through the 
efforts of Bishop Thomas Taylor, who | 

collected fromthe business men of. the | 
~ plage, both Mormon and Gentile, about | 
one thousand dollars, in sums of.abont 


“Fortunately f for them, 


| jomnt notes to pay as. soon as they were 
able, without interest, all.of which they 


within. two. years, ‘as. far. as. they 


rnt machinery. from 
thousand 


| their former, partners. for one 
| dollars, giving to each, a note. of 


| hundred dollars. Latimer set work 
to repair the damaged machines, while 
| Taylor worked to support the two fami- 
Nes... —_ whole. season spent in 
-repairs, ormed a new: partnership 
in 1869 with W. H. Folsom.and George 
Romney, starting a steam, mill. on Fol- 
som’s lot on South Temple Street... W. 
-H. ~setoneg was a leading architect, and 
had been for foreman at 
the the Pu lic: ey 
previous to t under 
the firm of Folsom & Romney, 
the leading contractors. and. ers in 
‘the city. The uniting. of. four 
practical. hard working men. made a 


| strong. team and insured eee, 


otherwise the introduction - of . capital 
and. lumber from the west about. that 
time from the Trackee_ companies 


| would have been. too. much: for the old 
| company. 


years, during which this company built 
a number of. our principal. stores. and 
| dwellings, Folsom sold out. his in- 
terest. Francis: Armstrong, and 
has since held the position of "Church 
architect for the Manti Temple. The 
company then purchased the grounds 
where they now are, put up.a Jarge mill, 
and continued to run under. the name of 
Latimer, Taylor & Co. until the death 

of the senior partner, Mr,. Latimer, in 
October, 1881,.. when the. remaining 
part purchased. the interest of their 
partner and changed the firm. to 

Tayler, or, & Armstrong 

t has s been the aim ae the com- ) 
pany home.industries,.and for 
forei ber, they were: the only. ones 
keeping who. dealt.in the home 
made article, and to-day, in: connection 
with their outside , stock, they. take. the 
entire proceeds of three home saw mills, 
besides a large. amount. from. several 
‘others, and also. manufacture many 
that could im and. make 
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= four million feet, and the. 
building ‘season have: bad their pay 

t sixty names, paying over’ one 
“thousand ‘dollars a week in ‘These 


feat 


served as ‘a potter. 
‘When he was about twenty years of age 


was baptized into the Mormos'Chutch 


‘Brothers’ and “Croxall and Cai 
camé into the Church. “They all worked | 
shop and the as is well 
| n the: y industries 


the’ year 1850, where he stayed’ for 
years. and ‘then journeyed west with 
Eardley They took their’ violins” 


ap’ to the outfitting 
theating: the settlers’ on the with 
atid’ taking up ‘by 
whieh Mheans:'they obtained their “outfit 
Cross the plains to Utah,’ 
Ris arrival in ‘Salt ‘Dake’ City in| 
1852, Latimer engaged: in’ ditching and 
adobie making: for'a season, ‘after’ which | 
‘he worked for Mr: Samuel Snyder 


Jamber. ‘making’ ‘sash’ and doo 
which busifess he had leartied'sitice 
artival America: In‘ that’ day me- | 
hintself’ exclusively ‘to sash’ “door door: 


the work 


‘sett 


in Our ‘city asa ‘ti 


which: is “briefly ‘sketched the: 


| 


people comming 


were Osborns and Baldwitis, ‘ani 
‘the Dutch on his father's’ side.” 


he thatried, in 1 the: ‘State 
Elmina Shepard. AS ‘thi “lady 


Ne 
i 


ory 

leave the industrial 
her'a brief sketch, 
Mr, Taylor and his wife 
in’ 1859, by 
without. a dollar, ont 


Lake City’ he: went up to ‘the saw’ 
| Big: Cottonwood to’ work for 
“Little; as a tail sawyer. | 
| six weeks and got his wititer’s pro 

when ‘went down to 
Ward to spen the winter, daring w 


; 


use 


Works. He ‘went into’ 
‘shop of which Mr, 
of ‘his present partners, was 
ete he worked” ‘Six we 


“Taylor comn 


the 
“Th 
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tanding ‘in the rank in ¢ontiiet: | genial, sociable, honest Wis’ part: 
| RES: to 
| 
out into umber business with Mr... 
¥ 
he the city: the spring c 
- 
tik 
| 
: | 
Wie 


While held. an‘im: | 
at position, being 


dent on Ce neeyoa 
which in early times’ rankedonly: 


_ 


the “representative. business’ men of 
the Territory the and: 


| Tepresentative of the: “Women of Mor- 

‘sisters’ have | a from’ Mr. | 
fall ‘share in’ the settlement inks the editor; to ‘visit our subscribers, 

‘erritory, and ‘in the formation | in’ Gal , Kirkenbright and | 

and: culture of its ‘Society, while ‘their Shires, forthwith took — in abark ; 
in be heat’and® bar- | bound «for. Stranraer. “The 
den of thie day" side by side with’ their | warm and and “the | 

| ds," parallel in | motionless, ing their sHadows on 


ng 
Taylor started ‘this:elass: 185 mt 
in our city; in whith -he-was afters | banks ‘Rocklan: 
Mr. Druce} who had County, a few miles New: York, to 
er’ Mr | teach school: ‘There ‘she first’ 
Mormonism; and after fighting: it 
long as she could, till : 
her to obedience of: this el 
baptized on the 5th ‘of uly; 1836, co 


the Young:Ladi 


John: Druce. In-the 


same* year 
she ‘married Mr: Taylors had-then 


Been: member of the Church about 
Seven years, and with him came-to: 
1859.‘ All her family; father mother, 


one sister anid her followed ‘her herto 


of the first vietims of the 
in ‘this: city. 


Society of the Fourteenth’ Ward was 
ganized, she was chosen: its’ ‘secretary; 
and when: ‘the: societies were 
| into Stakes she was chosen first counselor 
to President Mrs Horn; and°in “June, 
| 1880; she was: inted: 


out the Territory. Mrs Taylor i ig decid- 
_cidedly a business woman and enimently — 


| the Isle of Arran; Ailsa and ‘Loch Ryan. 
vessel arrived late im the Bight = 
got domiciled ‘along 
‘of the: passengers’ in a tavern.” Having 
“my time for the 

for Mochrum on 


ove 
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‘Not overlook Mr. Taylor's. 
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“ss, 
ity ‘months: and re Mrs. faylor omicial capacity it : 
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small. inns by. the ide: | nature. and cause of the 1 


herd’s house here and ‘there. among: the | 
ills; ‘were ali that indicated anything 


like human existence on this’ route, 


save ‘a drove of cattle browsing im the 


distant hollows. 


About clock it in the. 


a I observed:..a road leading off 


right. around .a small where I 


- perceived several persons wending their | 
way 'to parts beyond the summit. | 
stinctively followed them. In. the course 


of an hour I arrived at the top of the 
‘there, to my astonishment, 
the distant bay of 
dark waters lay-as’ still 


a child, and far beyond it 


the Trish sea, bearing on its troubled 


boso he 
low me, em med. among. t 
hills, stretched: away 


 &co of woodland, and in the midst 
this, | picturesque scenery rose a con- 
pr village. As I neared the:scat- | 


tering houses I heard the sound:of music, 


towards the shore | 


the confused hum of human ‘voices, 


which. contrasted y with the mo | 
noty-of the country I left but 
hour: before, com of heath, heather | 


and hills; all which 
romantic, contrasted with the tall. firs, 


elms and orchards of 


heart of a desert. 


The spire ‘of an old church peered. 


. above the trees in mockery of their age 


and. stature, pointing, 
heaven, lest the inha jitants should for- 


- that there was another happier 
above. 


“Beyond the village a small. distance 


a beautiful_mansion,. 
: with high walis, large. ys 


ion. of 
ners and 
by a full ‘brass band 
@elightfol-martial music. The elasticity. 

natural. vigor “me. 
‘new life, and in a ittle time. my 
worn. out.body was seated in the 
_elers’ room of the Red :Lion inn, with a 


playing 


and avenues up. to it. 
‘Along the highway a 


of ale before me, talkin as - 
 darlyowith the landlord as if | 
his: ‘Doon. companion eas ears. 


as it ‘were to | 


is open. at: hig: expense, and. | 
people will do him. the 
the shoulder, may Temain: 


shoulders an 
ing kind of 


soon. became and. 


considerable time. "The p 
perambulated. the tev a 


| the 


tivity, and bustle of theiday. 
Phere will be,””. 


| Rampant, horse-racing; foot,'sack; and 


barrow races, and any othér amusements | 


we can get. up, with plenty of whiskey 


for nothing, and prizes for the. winners, 
all at the expense of my young: lord of 
the mianor, who has. come: down from 
London ‘to -take: n of. his. de- 
ceased father’s-estates.. "Al the farmers, 
plowmen, and laborers, with their-wives— 


j and children, for five miles.-atound the 


country are invited to: 
merry, and all at. his expense." 


ing my barrels; :and.you,’’ cla 


month and it will cost you: yonly 
write everything. that will prove to 
world that we respect Lord Henry 


ward Buntling as one of the best land- 
holders and to: 
“Has he. done much. gor 


People?” I inquired, 
‘* Good,”’ said he, 


of Scotland.”’ 


| ous and making a long pause; ell as 
red the more 


for the term (shrugging 
a know- 


drunkenness, and were. t 
rudiments of 
I said before, he is on¢ of the best.” 

At this point of he. conversation he 


| | took a deep draught of the whiskey and — 
_ get, in this elysium of earthly grandeur, : 
‘paradise 


filled the tumbler. There,” 
he, ‘‘drink towards our young lord’s — 
prosperity and future happiness, and that — 
he may be as generous'as bis father was.’”’ 

The tittle room “where we-were seated 


parish gossip. left me 


of the place, and ‘atranged | 


their. respective parties before the inn, 


where a stage and, booth:were-erected for 


young 
the other dignitaries of ‘the borough, - ot 


we 
» 


Janes 
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peasantry was beyond all description 
. in yoeiferous expressions of vulgar 


stimalant ‘of which they had’ 


upon him by such an intelligent commu- 
and laborers—he continue 


The hustings were nearly thrown down 


The tidise of 


for’ their tion, . 


con-— 
itions, aroused within by the se 

en 
the day. ‘My lord, the observed 
of all observers, his 
feigned thanks for the honor conferred | 


nity, [Huzza! huzza! three’ times three, 
huzza !] and that, as his deceased fathers 
had done before him—retained their far- 


This: was ‘ithe hib 
by the fond, rous enthusiasm of his 
adherents. The parish minister followed 
next, in the solemnity of his office, as 
spititual guardian of this drunken Sowd, 
and, after a few preliminaries respecting 
thé generosity, philanthropy and 
ness of his deceased patron, ‘eul 
his successor as a virtuous, intell 
young than, possessed of all his 

qualities and learning, and that 
‘they doubtless would be no less prosper- 
ous-and h under the drettion his 
th | ‘had “been 


father 
Hof the nobility followed in to- 


_ tation alt of which savored so strongly | 


of the slaver of flattery and sycophancy, 


interrupted, as the speech-niukers were, 


with the incessant cheering aud confusion - 
of the crowd, that his lordship: shortly | 
wound tip: the affair: by reminding them 
of his “hospitality on the occasion; and | 
inviting them’ not to be sparing of the | 
@s he had left Mr. Higglebot- 
his steward, and Mr. Braintree of 
Red*Lion, with full instructions ‘as 
to the matter of his inauguration. “Phe 
crowd at once to vacate the hust- | 
‘ings, during which the band played 
“Auld “Lang Syne,” ‘*Home, ‘Sweet: 
Home, Save the King, ete,” 
His ‘lordship off to 
is parish priest, clerk, 
and: the more wealthy farmers to the | 
Manse, aiid the filled the 
tents and inn ; I followed mime “host to 


were soon'seated on the hustings erected 


tects I jump on you in Kirken 


 thets denotin 


| | here, Mr. King, 


faithful account. of their. 


| mierice at four was hata 
surprised as well as amused to meet the 


sun of our establishnient, Mr: Bellows, 


take notes of his lation: 
and reception. 
“How the Devil are ‘pom ‘My. 


King? were sent to: 
“Well, sir,’” said **to-tell. you the 
truth I did not know where I: was, having 


wandered over these hills and 


eight hours, I landed: in this place.”’ 


“Very fine pleasprable,”? hee 
torted, ‘*but | am here; and if you join 
with me we will make. this ‘affair pay 


| wel. This is glorious, benificent, praise- 


worthy, honorable,’’ and on he went 
with a long string of commonplace epi- 

_— ah adjective of some 
quality coined in: his own brain, to ex- 
press what he saw around him. His 


‘pockets were amply ‘stuffed’ with copy; 


and in his ear stuck a-lon pencil. 
Abraptly holdi 
and ejaculating, 


saw that he had partaken of Mr. 
Braintree’s free board, his pocket com- 
panion not being required here. | 

© How pleased;”» he: ‘continued, “ 1 


would have been to have your old friend — 


Tim Snizzle here—poor starved soul— 
nes fellow however, unfortunate keep- 
ided. typo, Bumble, ha; ha! odd 
isn’t it?’’ giving me'a poke in the 


ribs, queer lot, all of 


d—d smart though, eh 


tumbler of brandy. From the noise and 
running-of the people-outside, I learned 
that the sports had commenced, and the 


door, to greet Mr. of the 


Dumfries and Captain. Burns, 


son of the world-renowned poet 
come to spend 
lordship. hour ‘OF two 


pro- 
ceedings, I returned to regale myself with 
the landlord, who had tavited me 
dinner. 
“By this" Mr. Bellows. was. gone, 
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with. 
 -eome- 
‘his g 


several. times. 


present festivity was the: all-en rossing 


topic: of conversation, and ‘on, this sub-— 
ject, I found, by the nods and winks 
which the landlord gave me, that. 
great cause to suspect that. some hidden | 


mystery. remained to be resolved ‘in the 


ambiguous expressions thrown: 
and night: away, 
leaving: the most of 
the Lethe of forgetfulness and dissipa-_ 
and the morning 
to a revewal of. the. former | 
bauchery and. sports.:. The 
‘ae continuous roar all the time, and | 
[found that my intimacy but. increased 
the confidence. reposed in me..:On the 
third:day from my arrival, Thad so far 
ingratiated myself into the esteem. of 
mine: host; that: he revealed to me: the 
_ following strange relation, upon, promise 
thatdshould keep it:.a secret: antil:the. 
= sconcerned.. should out of | 
. “To. this-1--conceded, .and the 
tom whispers, told the fol- 


the: year 41972 my father resided 
in Newton; Wigtonshire.. .He -had' been 
married some seven. or eight years. prior 
to this. date, and had three'children born 
to-him.» He was what was termed a day 
laborer, and consequently. bat. 
honest: dnd industrious. My mother, if 
not. blessed. with ample means to live, 
had nevertheless'a frugal sustenance, and 
contrived to keep her family: respectable. 
About this time she brought home to my 
fathér another addition. to: his family,. of 
= twins, and I-was one of them... 
Qn ithe. second: evening: after. ya 


accouchment a. coach .drove..up.to -our, 


door, and two very grand ladies. entered | 
mother's dwelling.’ They. carried a 

basket with: them from.which they. took 
some.clothing as a present: for the 

| little time, and 
ng t ies in their arms caressing 
affectionately, they placed them in 
‘beside. their mother, to whom 
two. ‘sovereigns, and:left,. 
but..a. short. time ,gone. 
2 ie one = of th the babies began to.ery, the 


icative, jhay- y- 


in, but.to | i 


the people sunk.in 


the |. vide My. mother bad. 

source for her children. than to hire. 

| the habit of watching. for the, arriv of 

the mail the, in this 


amazement, one 
tly the: 4 


went.to, no. one could. 


the subject of, this. 
giving. in, detail: 
| nected . with. the 


“providence, about..a com 
discovery. of the whole. 


a light. to when 


api ly away, | 


of the exchange spreg 
and the. newspapers; 


every con- 


heart: all but broken, and ‘he. 
sion of her re 
few years died.of decline, 
brought.. upon, -his by. 
and.the cares of a ‘large. 


out among the. farmers. 


Crown. Ann,.and 


way I procured a. few. packing S 


boxes, and carpet bags. to. ‘the passengers. — 
After spendi 
and ultimatel 

‘In the same, inn, . About. this. my 
‘mother died. My. should-have- 
-brother,. was errand: boy: gen- 
erally useful for a: genilemes, 
retired from. mercantile. business... 
“this place to, serve the, 


| when the: family had com my. and to 
drive out as coachman;.. He held. this 
place .for some. years, and: 
mother’s decease, brought the recommen- 


dation of his master’s son, and 
a place as butler to @ danded 

in. Westmoreland on the borders of. Be 


‘up to about At. that 
time. was. still my old, place, 


“em 
| 
Ter 
Ane: ews 
| 
| 
| 
3 scription of the coach, which bad been 
| n notice of. Dy town A. .Dassil 
the evening.: te ‘toll. 
: eeper could rec ;anything, of..t 
in aving ven pate ata iate 
up for months, and ultimately the event 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
> 
ge 
: 


to 


tion ‘person requested my visit. 
was an old lady, seemingly in a. 
‘dying state. I felt from the-first moment . 
I bre: pad Ther note that this was con- | 
erning my dead brother 
, yet after a she again 
tempect and in broken sentences said 
that what she had to communicate would | 
be of Tittle service to me, as my com- 
panion was dead. ‘Indeed,’ she con- 
tinned, “if he had been living, I must | 
_ have left this world and taken the secret. 
with mé; bot now I am. certain: ‘that | 
death wilf be on’ me shortly, and as ‘my 
revelation can'do you no ‘earthly ‘ben 
I desire that you solemnly. promise to 
keep my secret untill after the death of } 
‘Lord Bontling. ‘Then it will ‘be of tio 
to Feveal it publicly, as will not | 
be believed, even though you: should; 
but for my own peace and: yo satisfac: - 


| to the words of her obligation, | 
ie told me in few words, uttered 
with difficulty, that the present 
was my Own natural bro- | 
ther. 


ever, she: became. pregnant, and. when 
the timewas.at hand for her confinement, | 
she privately swore me on oath to: keep 
secret what she felt must be revealed 
someone, inorder to .carry out the fraud | 
imposed apon her husband.. She then: 
told: me.that the fruit of her present mis-/ 
the product:.of her negro. 
footman; and that she wished meyand 
| 
bound under obli like «myself, to 
set about: ieamediately and: procufe 
white infant, at any expense, rather than | 
be expased,. After consultations. 
» we left for; Newton; 
having: learned-of your. 


away 1 rode | an 
found the direc- | 


\ making you ‘you 


circumstance,’ she 


ily were never inquired after 1 nor. known, | 
except by myself. _Now'l am about to 
leave this world, and as: this matter lay 
heavy upon my. mind;: after your father’s 
thought. I would. reveal 
the whole transaction ; and, as I ha ve no 
relations, and being in of five 
hundred pounds starlings: or 
deed, neither: but: bere,’ 
said she, ‘take purse; it will in’ some 
Measure for the disquietude 
have been your 
family. Say nothing of the matter and ~ 
j all will be well. Your brother, the pres- 
-ent Lord B., is not expected to live. 
His son, your nephew, is now.in London 
and will “his father.” At the 
conclusion of. this: strange interview, I 
4 left the place and returned to the Crown 
full of thought; as to-how I should 
actin reference to-the rest of our family. 
| Having maturely considered the matter, 
_I concluded: to leave Newton, and, hav- 
ing heard that this inn was: to be put up 
at auction, I purchased -the Red Lion. — 
And here [ am uncle to: my: ‘Lord 
Jing, the present heirs’): 
What a rare fickle: 
| said: I. To think. of your father, a-day - 
| laborer, being the: father of: a lord;,and 
| You. by the some’shift:of fortune placed 
in affluent circumstances,‘and! the 
| same auspices 
he nota Jord, would: kick him for his 
nasty tricks. Had he been my supposed 
brother, the hostler, 1. would. been * 
ashamed of him, and he'would have been 
long ‘since: banished. for seduction; 
‘but, as it is, wealth titles :gild the 
covering of guilt, and: my lord.’ ’’ 
In the evening I supped: with: the:fam- 
iy, where the conversation-turned upon 
the 
ng thet ng... 
earned that Mr. Bellows had left the day 
but not until be crushed: himself 
into the presence of my lord, and read 
for his approval a sketch:of. the festival, — 
and also'the appearatice of; his: Jordship — 


and on writ- 
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; the: festival, and of the crowds he | am 

around him, but I- kept out of 
his ‘way.’ On the following moming 1 


this romantic district, on the-Dum- | 
fries coach, full of towards Mr. . 
Braintree, and with at “promises | 


that Io would return. again to the Red 
Lion’on’some future occasion, when time 
and ‘circumstances would not ate 


cord of recip friendship. 
saw wave his handkerchief as 


rounded the summit where the bay, and. 


the sea, and the village first met: my ad- 
miring gaze. I returned the compliment 
and was ‘Once more among: the hills and 
heath, hale and hearty, noting :the scen- 
ery, and g for in 


KURORA 1 BOREALIS,” 


Borealis, has: been a theme of admiration 


‘in allages of the world; the strangeness of a negative and that 
of its appearance, and ‘the light is caused by. positive actricity 
of its splendor, surpassing all other ter-— flowing from the earth t owards 

-restrial phenomena, not only have ex- te ions. throy hth 

cited ‘the wonder of the:multitude, but | Clouds which float above the | 


‘the “most gigantic ‘invellectaal 


wers' to the investigation of ‘its cause. 


e meet with the names‘of ‘Des Cartes, 
Hailey, Humbolt, Dalton, Arago, Bra- 
vais, and M. Plant, among its ardent in-— 
-vestigators; but: its “precise ‘cause; and | 
the «manner ‘of its appearance are 


, mysteries to philosophers. 


Professor: A. Young, of D 


at “to ele @bout the — 

College; in his: lecture on the sun, says, | poles, being @ by the friction of — 
Tt is true we know but: little:asto:the the air’ he ‘su the earth, 
manner in-which the auroral: beams. are | thus forming 2 current, and on — 
formed and‘made luminous, only: that ascends to the rare 
their ori “they are what: we call: illum 

netic and electric to a ‘extent,"’ 

en of aurora: ima: like with athe ry 


| of M. de la: Riveyhawe placed 


the aurora;”? 
Professor’: Thomson of 
in The Earth Great: 


Of magnetic 


nomenon. 


face of the. earth. . 


Gicity which causes the: aurora gener- | 


is an electric'discharge fromthe — 


mysteriés of 
no explanation 

From all these m 
numerous theories imag 
phers about the aurora, may 
sidered as the region: 
My is 
this 0 it 


nomena of the 


two or three at fhe present time. 


Halley 
tricity can ‘rise, ait, itp: the 
intensity and activi | 


forms: a vast conducting - en velope, 
plays, in the case of the aurora, the part 


‘This idea confliets wi 
experiment of Sir Willian 
the distribution. of ctri be sur 


A writer in: “the: 
Snpplement, ‘October goth; 1880, ‘gives 


the view of most: of the’ int Philoso- 
phers in a clear ‘He: 


ated® about: the: earth's ‘equator, ‘His 
words, are+*‘ Ttis‘certain thatthe aurora 
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storms which excite the aurora, 
‘descends from the outside, even ftom the | 


ascend fromthe surface of the earth, 


sun, Electric storms in the sun are the | 


storms in.electric and | 


the earth. Con- 


: the aurora borealis: and | 


ic'storms in the. earth. is ‘fully | 


and these with: storms 


fn, he ‘exact experiment 
etful testimony 


of “Balfour Stewart, with our own obser: 


vations,: are sufficient on this point... 
~The atmosphere, 1 in the lower regions, 

is a great insulator of electricity ; 

the most: rful electric currents ‘shat: 

exert their power to traverse||it suffer. 

enormous resistance to their passage ; the 


lightning are nothing but results of its” 
stubborn ingulation. 
The electric currents that overflow the. 


: sun, and seekin equilibrium in our con- 


‘ductive globe; fi ‘an éffective- barrier. in| 
Perce ons, so they crowd and accumu- 
ate in t 


earth; for ism is not to be.insu- 


‘tated, neither earth nor air can interrupt | 
| arches, : divided, and. extended, some- 
times. changing 
which hung. from thé arches, and float 
over the heads of the spectators ;. they 
then rise towards, the zenith, where the 
_Tays uniting, form a crown, which in. its 
turn. darts luminous jets ‘in every: direc- 
tion: then. the sky. 
fire 5. biue, green, yel red; 


its passage. 

+ But the insulating power of the atmos- 
phere is auch greater in. some parts. of 
the earth than others; these parts which 
are most-exposed to the fervent rays: of 
the sun, where evaporation: } is-‘most 
dant, and where. aqueous. vapors. will 

ascend the: highest, ate. less, 
_ than-where: the. air is dense :. these are: 


the the equator or farthest: 
from the poles; these are. the:parts from. 
where we of whirlwind-c clones, tor- | 
nadvesy: and. watetspouts to devastate on 


sea‘ and: land; where electric currents” 
@-solar storm can.find passage | 

through the aqueous vapors 
dlouds,. ‘whence, by the. athe: of thun-. 
bolts they can reach the earth arous- | 


“warified regions above. But 
magnetic currents will sweep.through the. 


to. denser | 


not rest quiet there, bat & 
_buttering, and agitating the air, till de- 
|. composition is effected, a spark: ‘excited, 
then a glow fiutters,. and. a discharge 
follows. Electricity: can: to 
luminosity, 
reports’ of thunder and the havoc‘ of | 
with an account of. the of the 
| aurora step: by step. M; Lattin of the 
Bravais: ex 
‘first, ‘simple. diffused light which grows 
into luminous 
of light pass over. the whole firmament, 
and spreading fan-like. Now, luminous: 
arcs are spread towards the north, black - 
segments seperate them: from the hori- 


sill cold and dense the 
Of ice- 


made choice of the equatorial regions to 


generate their currents:in preference to 
Spr polar. But these gent ado not 
tell why aurorus were not seen over the 


‘equator on this thesis, or what the 
necessity. was for the-current. to. run the 
“rarified air up to the poles before itcould 


make itluminous. 
of: Pro: 

t | attract an electric current as to. deviate 
it from its course, so the solar current 


“We know that a magnetic. pole will 


will accumulate overthe poles; they can- 
eep: pressing, 


. Explorers to the: artic r 


ition describes it, as at 


sheets; then. vast colums 


zon ; then rays of light-darting from the 
into golden. draperies 


la otf 
white 


join in: the palpitating. streamers of the 
aurora.’’ 


“Bravais, from. observations made-on 


great number of arches, simultancotsly 
_ taken at different stations, found thy can 


be considered as:circular rings in: 

tive, having. their: pe the radius 
of the earth, directed 
pole; and their 


: 
RR 
ner ascend or descend to: any. great 
ance. , presume, was . 
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thé-arehés, and - parallel to 
cach other, as-well as to the direction of | 


BDe-exhausted: from the tube, weact a: 


‘consequently 


the’ di ‘needle atothe 


‘taps, to one of which is fixed’a: 
cock, which can be sctewed tothe 
Mate of an air pump; then attaching to: 
 ‘the-brass caps the: two. terminals, or. 
of. powerful induction coil, such: 
of. the Rubmkorff: machine 5” 
tween these poles the di 
On. letting on. ‘the ‘current, 
eis observed—the tube is:dark as 
before: ‘The tube is fall.of common’ air 
before, isa powerful insu- 
latorto Now. let the: 
pump be worked, and, as the air ins 


_ pale, tremulous light fluttering about the 
s of the coil; when the tube is well | 


this will compare the 
= before given of: the origin of . 
_ the: aerora, and Professor Tyndall: says. of . 
> ite ‘*This rosy light is of the same origin. 
ag the gurora borealis and. due: te'the 
the.air.’’—* | 
as certain circumstances, 
luminous d discharge is composed: of 
| other by dark intervals transverse to the: 
direction the discharge:”’ Professor: | 
‘Dungelmann adds, that: with: special 
pitances these striz can be obtained with, 
ict-distinctness and unit 


notice: that 
are only exhibited at the 
the batter: and: nothing 


Ina manner pecu and in- 
structive," He to: ithe well- 
known alluded ‘to. before, meta 
| magnetic pole;. in fact 
_Tevolve about the pole:: 

Professor Crookes distovered thai 

vacuum ‘tube, the of 
ser of an electric current: ‘wbout a 


direction to:-those in: the nort 

dicated the direction 

puts: 

ng cyclones,tort 
Why: then it said. 

tive pole of the 

the negativ 


positive pole to: the negative: 
Wire. the induction ‘coil; 


et 


he 
of that the: the 
‘the sastie ; “thedi 
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“the ‘direction of ‘current ig: 


‘these striae can be: 


the coi must face 
lie 


_their pte on axes, 
ht sogtes to them. | 
-minous bafds in tale ‘and these were-| 
* the: very. on “which. Bravais 
seen the auroral pecan} the 
certain extent, he had 
cites about axis, | 


ale aurora; 
stood the secret ;. 


an aurora in the skies: 


ina: tube, it is evident that the. two. poles 
each other 


> 


a 


arches, 


‘yet, 
for to 


can 
fiicuity 
tain, 


the angle of 2 
20’==16° 6, so t 
is at: the same: 
- equator of the sun as it is fromthe m 


equator b 
sixteen degrees. 
Herschell’s tables. that the. 
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ecliptic, aware is 
nation of these equators. is constant, or 
-will-remain. constant as long as ‘the 
“netic powers of these. 


up over. the by 


et 
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ths thie 
distance: from 


batthe incli- 


the 


his teCtures just ailu O, Says, That. nor” 
4 
ple lecture, “The. Barth 
4 
Be 
< 
. 
auroral” 
: . 


‘allnded to. before, 
afe spread towards 


fegment seperates it from the horizon, | t 
and contrasts with its deep. with Om 


the arc of brilliant white or 1 
darts out its rays.” 


about a single. point or pole in common 


phere air, without an opposite pole 
in position, as Professor Lemenes mad 
on the hill Cratuntare. Gee Scientific 
American for March foth, 2 
arches, 


or. columns were woout 500 
miles in length, and their diameters va- 


a, 18 


America, the enti 
elevation of 
earth's surface, th 


zles. in regard to the auroral | Another 


arches, is the, position of the different | a 


colored bands ‘that compose it, for the 
| colors i in the arc are 


ih the primary 


they arrange in the order of their re- 
Sir William. Snow Harris 
says of them, ‘‘the lower extremitics of 
which quiver with a-fiéry red color, 


the upper’with orange and violet, we and 


‘ay most strange, it is: the te- 
verse of the order the..samé colors chose 


toa 
they have been explained; for 
when a tube is filled with 

give different. colors when burnt, and ani 


electric current sent up the tube’ when | 


‘rarified, éach gass will shine with its own 


characteristic color, atid ‘the color will | 
_ @frange in bands in the ordér of their 
_refrangibilities as in’ the ‘solar 


_ But the auroral arcs are not the only 


. Bravais, Brewster, aud others. 


that the circular haldes: which 

surround the sun and moon, 
have their colors arranged in the same 
order. It can be shown, that the order 


whith the colors appear’ in these: cir- | 


ps! depends on the way the ob 
jin 


versed order to that in which 
seen when viewed from above... The 


' . game with these circles, if we were placed 
above them, the colors | 


= in ths opposite ¢ order. 


in the op- | 
ite order from that in which they are 


e themselves in the vacuum yee : 
gasses which 


them and the 


air was ex} 
phe- | 
nomena in nature that exhibit this quaint 


| what condition these remote regions 
rainbow, the spectrum, | in 

and other optical experiments, where 


bright 
“rare regions as forms the most | 


We know there is a Kind of an 


 inoaphers around the sun | a 


proportional distance, called 
that the brightest spectral line of it is a 


| the same place as one of the fines’ ih the 


spectrum of the auroral beams; it isthe 
‘line marked” cor 
_we had: the same’ atm n 


of the suh’s corona: ‘This green ligh a 
can be also shown ina vacuum tube by . 


it an electric’ disc 


ent was Morgen 


carefully 

Hed was: 
coated with tinfoil five 


the sealed end, and thverted | into the 


‘vacuum ‘in t 


mercury througty a 


cap which cov es 
tern; the whole’ ‘was: chen cemented to- 


ther and the ait & ‘fromthe 


of the through 


the brass cap, which produced 
was applied to the conductor of” an dec 


trical’ machine,’ and, “notwithstanding | 


every effort; neither the: stnallest ray 


light nor the slightest change could ever 
be in. the exhausted 


be procured in | 
small particle ofa having found its way 
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“pears in thie case beautiful: gr 


ee fect vacuum in a tube by the same pro-— 
cess of Continually heating and‘ ‘exhaust- 
ing, and he also on ‘intro-— 

le bright | exactly along the 


region of the green 


phenomenon. [I will anwer that 


founded, 


18509, of.au- 
59 4 we the The o of. 
N.-W. direction appeared. aJarge crown | 
of light which sent outa long ta- 
_ wards the south, it was nearly the shape | 
the s comet: ‘Such, T suppose; was | 


€.out in the north,.and.in:a W. 


crown observed by ‘Mr. 


Charles Martin of the Bravais | 


which he describes. ds ‘seen ‘towards’ th 
zenith: luminous jets i ‘in eve 
direction. 


moon which was then close fo- the 
beam. It was plain. that this 
was far be ond. 


be as 
crowns: ‘Seen: in: 


Similar were | 


Of far grea 


stood fear zenith, and hod long: 


th ‘like the sural Sct 


‘more ‘an f, ‘| 
and gradually presage ‘away: 
not. seem to. ct.the magnetic at 
all, but evidently descending the western 
sky at thesame rate the great | | 


For this shall 


again have recourse to experimemt. Pro- 


“ew per | fessor Tyndall tay _in the game lecture : 
} “In a vacuum tube, when the light sur- 


jected’ to t, it 

(the direction of the the 


4 light at the Positive terminal shows no 


such action.’’ But, f would again say,— 


i | ‘“Unless the poles are changed or the 
} current reverted.” 
| The beams of the aurora certainly 
7 the earth’s magnetic poles. 
As to the objection urged 
got in ‘Supplement Scient. Amer,'' Feb. | 
17, 1883, where he concluded that on 
account of the failure of Bravais to ob- | 
in the aurora an apparent motion 
m mage by the 
“we afe to regard. it a purely ter- 
restrial and since the of the 
observed! an. 


to you the resu t of the French 
commission to Spier How they 
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colors of these appendages of the great 


| arches, must. depend: on. the .condition 


the air is in at the time and place, and 
: constantly taking place in 
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_and vapors of their’ constitution, 
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“ALLEN 
PART I 

BIOGRAPHY — THE GHEAT ‘HORN. SILVER 
MINE, 


“Allen Green Campbell, to whom must 
be given a principal chapter i in,our Utah 
history, was. born in Pulaski County 
Missouri, on the 16th day of October, 
1834. He has descended from Scotch 
and Irish parentage. His grandfather 


Campbell emigrated from teal to 
roling. | 


America, and settled in North Cg 
His father migrated to Missourt before 
‘it was.a state, and the were all 
born there. Mr. Campbell, 
days, was quité an influential 4 


having been Sheriff of Pulaski , tts 


time of considerable means, 
ever, was squandered. after-his death... 

The subject of this,sketch was: only, | 
eighteen “months old. at. er's | 
death. was: the youngest of, <ight 
children, but. boy five were. | 
time. After the death .of 


necessity. . of ‘Supporting ‘her 
younger members. of ay fam 
needle, but when her son Allen was a 
eight years of age the lad. courage 


like way. He be her. t 


he sold around: the: 


with the little negro. bays .who..were 
the same business, but as.he got. older, | 
this competition growing | 


sought more manly. employ, and. after. 
considerable_importuning of a man wha 
owned a brickyard to take him. into -his 
employ he was engaged at five dollars | 
per month, notwithstanding the ‘master. 
at the onset deemed the lad too young 
for such work, he. being about .1g years 
of age. But the selling: of his mother’s 
gingerbread had given the family. better 
financial returns than did the: b ickyard, 
and the lad now looked around ta see 
how he could increase the weekly store 
by overtime work. Having invested five 
dollars for ‘a couple of yearling steers, 
he and his brother set to work to break 


them he himself made a yoke 


Campbell Mas, ‘the 
the 
ily. by her | 


fageously | 
came. to his. mother’s help. in: his, child: . 


‘CAMPBELL. 


| them,” with. for 
business he; commenced hauling water 
Bree, : and nights and sold it for .ten 
ents a barrel. Thus he continued for-a 
ar until the water busines grew beyond 
is over-time. supplies, when he gave 
warning to leave the brickyard, but so 
useful had he become to his employer 
that he raised his wages to fifteen dollars 
per month}to.induce him to stop. The 
enterprising: lad, however, continued in 
the water business .and to meet the in-. 
creased’ démand he hired’ boys haul 
his water the supply: of his customers. 
As he grew older he worked around the 
country chopping wood, taking. contracts 
| for the clearing of lands, ‘until he was 


twenty years of-age, when: he: went to 


Kansas with his mother, ‘where ‘he went 
trading in cattle sad: a farm which 
he still owns.) 
‘Similar: exataples Allen G: 
Campbell's. boyhood. are record of 
| the lives of, nearly all: the self.made men 
both of England: cand Aimerita; 
there:are no stories that? be told so 
profitable: to the: youth our 
‘times ‘as the stories-of: the 
Allen G. Campbell: 
they sell erbrea 
‘did, ‘or sell: ne -and peddle 
tape as‘ did.the Walker Brothers, but as 


im} successful: men. we know; their class every- 
where, as the: great- merchants and; manu- 
try, ‘presidents. of 


- banks and. railroads, and owners of valu- 
‘able .mines;. few, however,.of which in 
‘the world can-be named with that of the 
‘Horn Silver Mine, which Allen G. 

' Campbell ‘has. made famous i in the min- 
ing history of America. 
After getting his mother comfortably 
: settled in Kansas, Mr. Campbell migrated 
to Pike’s Peak in 1859, and was.there- 
fore one of the founders of Colorado, 

which was at first called. Jefferson Terri- 

tory, under the provisional, government. 

‘He was one of the miners.who marched 

through the’ Streets of Denver, in the 
winter of 1859, bearing between two 
poles a long board, on which was in- 
scribed: ‘*No TAXATION ; 3 NO PrRovis- 

IONAL GOVERNMENT.”’ 


In 1863 Mr. Campbell returned to 
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pe but in 1864 he again came to “the 
mountains, going to Montana, where. he 


stayed for three of four yeats mining, 


when he returned to Kansas and followed 


the cattle business and: merchandising | 


for four more years. This brings us u 
to the date where his connection with 


- Utah begins, but a previous circumstance 
has to be told which directly bears upon 7 


the purchase of the Horn Silver Mine. 
When he returned to Kansas from his 


sojourns in Colorado and Montana: it 


was as a successful miner. On his re- 
turn from Montana his capital amounted 
to from $50,000 to $60,000. This 
money he deposited in Byram’s. bank at 
Atchison. In 1870 the Utah mines 


_ attracted Campbell's attention, and his 


design becoming known to the banker, 
Byram, he desired to joim him in: bis 
new mining enterprises, risking his 


‘money upon’ Mr. Campbell's judgment 


and practical experience. . Campbell 
came first to Utah and Byram soon fol- 


lowed him. ‘They first tried their fortunes 
in Cottonwood, American Fork, and. all 


round this part of the country. that year, 
and in 1871_Mr. Campbell went to Bea- 
ver County and worked i in the Star and 
Beaver districts: Thus in the purchase 
and working,of mines Campbell and 
Byram lost about $30,000 each before 


their purchase of the 


Mine. 


Meantime Mr, had the |. 
Utah mines in disgust over these. mutual 


losses, resigning the further enterprise to 
Mr. Campbell, with the remark, that if 
his’ partner struck any’ first class mines 
he could if he pleased compensate ‘their 
mutual losses by bringing: ante: 
prospect. 
Accordingly, when a 
Pioche was offered to - Mr Campbell he 
wrote Mr. Byram, who, however, replied 
to the effect that he was indisposed to 
further invest in ‘the mings, but several 
days later he again wrote to say he had 


reconsidered and ‘would take his share in | 


the mine; but meantime Mr. Campbell 
had applied. tO other parties “aiid the 
purchase being thus complicated Mr: 
Campbell drew out ‘of the affair “and 
other parties purchased. ‘This, indirectly, 
led to the purchase of the ‘Horn: ‘Silver 
Mine. A few. days after ‘its by 
Samuel Hawkes and 


| him to buy it. Mr. Campbell, 


money of 
i Campbell to come to Salt Lake and sell 


asked if he had 
thing up, and being answered that he 
had, Mr. Campbell again went to Hawkes 


‘mine in 
work a 
| whereupon 


join ‘him in the 


mine was H. w. 
who came to Mr. Campbell' and wanted 

owever, 
considering that on several occasions — 
Donalson gotjin his way, refused at 
first to to talk about the mine, where- 

upon Donalson: ‘borrowed of 


it. Some of Campbell’s friends’ in this 
city were willin x he buy it if he would 
report to them favorably of it; this Mr. 

Campbell refused to do, for having per- 
sonally made himself acquainted with its : 
prospective value he designed’ to pur- 
chase it himself. Returning, Donalson — 
again offered the mine to Campbell for 


$15,000, reducing the price from }2§ 000 : 


for which the mine was bonde 


offer being accepted Mr. Campbell went 


with Donalson to the ‘discoverers, ‘but 


| for some reason Hawkes and Ryan liad 
changed their minds and refused to sell — 


for the $15,000. Mr. Campbell then — 


given the 


and Ryan and to ‘give them 

$25,000 on a ninety days bond, which 
they refused to accept unless: he gave 
them $500 in advarice, which he refused 
to do. Donalson, in view of a coal con- 


tract, from Campbell, unknowii to the 
latter, went and offered ‘his note for 


$500, } in three ‘Months. 


bond was drawn up by Mr. 
bell himself and he was about to look 
out to raise the money, bot having spent — 
so much of Mr. Byram’s money he had 


| not expected to apply to the banker, but 
about half an hour after signing rhe : 


bond a letter came'to him from Mr. By- 
ram, saying he had some money left. 
There is nothing” here’ for me to do; 
id go and buy mine;"* 
r. Campbell” telegraphed 
and then wrote particulars of the bond- 
ing of the Horn Silver’ Mne. “Mi. Byram | 
cam¢ ont at once, but ‘he thought they 
could buy it for less and returned with-. 
out the purchase being made. When he 


| got home, however, he reconsidered the 
matter and wrote Mr. Campbell, that if 


he could take contract with. Mr, 


Shumer, who was in. the 


ness there, to sell him sufficient | 
ore to get their ‘back he would 
mine 
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made by Mr. (Campbell, 
Byram and Cullen and Ryan as-equal 
partners with himself. They: worked the 
mine. under the firm name of Campbell, 
Cullen & Co., until it became famous. in 
the mining history of the country, when 
they organized the Horn Silver Mining 
Company, giving to J. Cooke an option 
on one half of the stock at the. rate. of 
five million dollars for the whole mine, 
divided into four hundred thousand 
shares at $12.50 ashare. J. Cooke-sold 
to Francklyn and Brown. Francklyn 
is an Englishman, and at the time of the 
purchase he was manager of the Cunard 
line-of steamers ; Mr. Brown isan Amer- 
ican; the former is now the president. of 
the Horn Silver Mining Co:mpany, the 
latter is vice-president, and the mariage- 
ment isialsoin their hands. 
The public knows something of. ‘what 
this great. mine has yielded. -Last year 
it produced more lead and silver bullion 
than any other mine in the country, and 
it is perhaps the greatest lead producing 
mine in the world. What it has done for 
Utah in its mining interests it would -re- 
quire.a volume to tell, yet may be compre- 
hended in a moment by those who have 
seen the wonderful changes wrought in 
our Territory within the last few years by 
the development of our mines. The Horn 
Silver Mine in Southern Utah, and the 


Ontario in Park City, have redeemed 


Utah from the disrepute which for a while 
rested over her mines and raised. her to 
the reputation of being second to no 
country in the world in her mineral. de- 
posits: The Horn Silver Mine was also 
the cause.of the Utah Southern. Exten- 
sion, 50 miles in length, which was 
built to this mine. Campbell, Cullen, 
Ryan.and Byram built one quarter of 


the..road and they were also its. chief. 


_ promoters... In short, the. Horn. Silver 
Mine has employed ‘‘ hundreds and hun- 
dreds.” of. men, made the name of Frisco 
as famous. as.that of an: old city, and 
gave assurance abroad that Utah has a 
decided destiny in the future history of 
' America, apart from mere Mormondom 
or .Gentiledom—this destiny growing 
out ofthe wonderful resources of her 
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CANNON. 


PARTI. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY—THE GREAT UTAH - 
CONTEST BETWEEN CAMPBELL AND 


In our books of Utah history we have 
the two lines of record to bring down, 
each of which must be preserved in its 
integrity. In no other way can the true 
history of Utah be written. A former 
number of this MAGAZINE, accompanied 


by his portrait, contained the speech of 


the Hon. George Q. Cannon, which was 
the best epitome of the Congressional 
history of Utah ever given as representa- 
tive of the Mormon side. In this num- 
ber we sketch the other half on the Gen- 
tile side, or, as politically defined, that 
of the Utah Liberal party. 
The party began its existence with the 
‘¢ Godbeite Movement,"’ and partly grew 
out of it. Previously to this there was no 
political party of opposition in Utah, 
but as soon as this New*Move,”’ as our 
Mormon brethren contemptuously des- 
cribed it, exploded in our city like ‘‘a 
bombshell,’’ as the Deseret News had 
it, the Gentiles saw the opportunity 
for the commencement of a: political 
organization. Though W. S. Godbe, 
E. L, T. Harrison, and their compeers de- 
signed nothing of a political schism, the 
circumstances of those times very natur- 
ally gave birth to a coalition party com- 
posed of the Godbeites and Gentiles. A 
meeting for a political organization was 
called in the Masonic Hall; the place, it 
is worthy of note, where the Godbeites 
held their evening meeting on the first 


Sunday of the annunciation of their 
‘movement. 


This political meeting be- 
ing organized, with Eli B. Kelsey chair- 
man, a coalition of all classes of *‘ Lib- 
erais’’ was discussed and a contest at the 
approaching city election resolved upon. 
Without attempting here a chapter on 
those times it may be summarized that 
the Liberal party was brought forth ; 
Henry W. Lawrence was chosen as the 


standard-bearer in the local contest and~~ 


received a vote of nearly 400 for the 
Mavorship of Salt Lake City. But after 
repeated defeats in the contests for Dele- 
gates to Congress, with Maxwell contest- 
ant against Hooper, and Baskin against 


Cannon, the Liberal party lan- 


guished to death, notwithstanding the 


-_ great increase of our Gentile population. 
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sible conflict. 
last contestant, felt this need, and though | 


Such was the condition of ndec 
‘was a mere political figh Judge 
indeed; dwelt ‘upon it as. the 


for several years, but in 1880, gs the 
time drew nigh for the election of Dele- 


_ gate to Congress, the Liberals through- 
out the Territory were moved with a | 


common desire to resuscitate their organ- 


jzation and once more open the: 
new | 
standard bearer was needed to be chosen 


with the. dominant party, 


to rally the Liberal party for the irrepres- 
Even Mr. Baskin, the 


his personal record was acceptable to his 
party, he knew it was quite useless for 
him to again contest the seat ‘with Can- 

non. ‘There were other strong: men. of 
_ bar, such as Judge McBride, quite 


ble of assuming a political leader-— 


: ship, but the common judgment of the 


time, among the leaders of the Liberal 
party, was that they needed for the revi- 


val of their cause a man of: considerable 
strength of ‘character who -represented | 


the mining ifterests, and who could, 
without a dissenting voice, unite the 
mining constituents throughout the Ter- 
ritory. In this view of the case Allen 
G. Cam 
above all other men, and- before they 
met in caucus for the nomination it was 
known among the leaders that the Rasip: 
bells were coming. 


and the Liberal Institute was crowded 
with those in sympathy with the cause of 
the Liberal party. For years. there had 
not been such an enthusiastic gatheri 

of that party, and evidently the enthusi- 
asm was generated by the conviction that 
the fitting man was found to bear the 


standard of that cause, not- only in the 


contest at home, but one who would 
fight it out in Washington to the last 
syllable of bis term. In —e with: 
this feeling the brass band from. Fort 
Douglas was there to give a martial swell 
to the occasion of: the revival of the war 


between the two powers. - The strongest | 


men of the party were on the platform, 
and delivered stirring speeches, among 
whom were Judges McBride, ‘Hagan, 


‘ and the former contestant, Baskin; 


while from the body of the hall, upon 
loud calls, Governor Murray, in a short 
ringing speech, gave a 
of war between ‘the American Republic 
and the Mormon Polygamic Theocracv.”’ 
Such was the ‘the; ;speak- 


ll stood head. and. shoulders 


The night of the nomination came ) 


urged him so earnestly 


declaration 


sible conflict,”’ in as it 


was once understood: asiexisting between 
the North ‘and the ‘South, asd 
affirming ‘that it must be fought out 


the bitter end, ‘be admitted 
then were that 


elapse ere the Liberal win 
n amp- 


the day. The hame of 


and while 


bell was announced amid acclamations 


as the man for the times, and on the rest 


for committee : ‘business: Maxwell called 
for the Fort as band to 
Campbells Are’ Coming,’’ and the band 


play ‘‘The 


struck up the theme, accompanied with — 


vociferous cheering ‘by 
But notwithstanding all this enthusiasm, 
the Liberal party looked forward to the 


coming of the Campbell’simply as a 


worthy leader of their forlorn hope, 


and did not expect to win ‘such: a signal — 


victory through him “as they afterwards 
acknowledged, when all America became 
interested in the conflict, and the Ed- 
munds bill passed, which, € 
not seat Allen G. Campbell, ‘excluded the 
Hon. George from his peat 
in Congress. 

Mr, Campbell: was in New York when 


he received the nomination, and more- | 


over, he had no previous ‘intimation of 
thought of such an ‘event. 


Chicago, who told ‘him of the nomina- 
tion, but at first he treated it as a pleas- 


h it did 


‘As he was) 
returning to Utah he met Mr. Cullen at. 


‘the audience. 


ant hoax of his partner in'‘the mine, who 


assured him, however; ‘that it was the 
simple fact—he' was really nominated by 
the Liberal party: as te to Congress. 
Mr. Campbell rep 


ied, ‘* That isall there 


will be to it, th 0," ‘bat Mr. Callen 


nomination that at length he’ consented, 


and communicated his acceptance to. the : 
Central Committee‘of the Utah.Liberal 


the nomination ‘greatly em- 


assed Mr. Campbell previous to his 
decision, for he was on terms of most 
‘cordial business ‘relations with ‘Bisho} 


John Sharp, and others 'of ‘his class, | 


possessed the good: wit ‘of the Mormon 
people in Beaver ‘County; besides, he 
knew to accept would tern him aside for 
awhile from his’ mining business inioa 
political contest,. lose him many oppor- 
funties of making money, and place 


to accept the 
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the 
of that contest: The conviction, how- 


ever, that. the Liberal party really 
need his services, coupled with the nom- 
ination, provoked both his. honor: and 
his courage, otherwise against hisnatural 
inclination, to bear the standard of a 
party in'the Utah contest. 
Onchis return home, and. meeting the 
: results. of the election, Mr.. Campbell at 
first declined to contest for the seat: He 
had only received 1,357 votes cast for | 
Cannon’s 18,568, while 
on a former occasion 3,000: had: been 
given to Mr. Baskin, and as shown. by 
the subsequent contest of 1882, the Lib- 
eral party, yearly re-enforced by the 
mining population, is now capable of . 
giving 5,000 vote to their candidate. 
he stood the contest he was certain to 
be twitted: with his 1,357 votes against 
Mr. Cannon's 18,568, and he.reasonably 
feit justified in at first refusing to contest 
_ the seat for a party that had given him 
less than a third of its own}; voting 
power. But the historical deduction of | 


the case in the light of subsequent events | 


stands now as a halo of glory around the | 
service of Mr. Campbell. tt was not so 
much the lukewarmness of the Liberal 
party, much less an intent to betray him, 
that had given him only 1,357 votes as 
the fact that before his contest in its be- 
half the party was nearly defunct—dead- 
_ beat, hopeless and aimless. The differ- [ 
ence between the 1,357 votes cast by the 
‘Liberal party in 1880 compared with the 
. 4,884 cast Tor Van Zile in 1882, can be 
pointed to as the result of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s service; emphasized by the vigorous 
campaign of 1882 upon the basework 
which» Governor Murray himself 
constructed. Had Mr. Campbell failed 
in stirring up the nation, and effecting 
‘some extraordinary legislation, it is 
probable that to-day the Liberal party 
would pe in no better voting condition 
than it was in 1880. ‘The great contest 
betwéen Allien G. Campbell: and George 
forms one of the principal 
ptets of the political history of our 
Tetritoty.. In a former number of this - 
_Macazine we gave the great’ of 
Delegate Cannon before the: House on 
his retirement, which is a complete ‘his- 
torical statement of the case.on his side; 
in this-we present the case of Mr. Camp- | 
bell, condensed from the of 


Judge McBride and himself. | The fol- 
lowing protest was the initial of ane cone 
test after theelection: 


“To His Excellency Ext H. Murray, | 
Governor of the Territory of Utah: 


d “The time will soon arrive for the 


this Territory. 

am hot ignorant of what: the 
lie generally know in respect to, the 
voting at this election’ and its supposed 
result. On the surface the returns will 
not show, probably, that: a majority of 


~me. But. if it. be true, as I insist it is, 

that all the votes not polled in my favor 
are legally blank, then I owe it to those 
who placed me in nomination, and by a 
still greater obligation to the whole com- 


ment to protest, and I do protest, against 
the counting of any votes for George Q. 
Cannon. 

** The performance of this duty, how- 
ever, would be productive of no result 
except to mortify and: disgust legal 
voters whose choice is nullified, unless 
there is a power conferred on you to so 
conduct this canvass. that legal ‘voters 
shall only be included. 

it were a matter of indifference 
whether the names voted for as candi- 
dates represented actual persons or mere 
mythical characters, ns qualified or 
persons ineligible ; if it were immaterial 
to discriminate between votes given by 
those entitled to exercise the elective 
franchise and those given by persons 
whom the law excludes on the ground of 
sex, minority, or alienage from the privi- 
lege of voting, then a mere count of votes, 
and comparison of aggregates, would 
decide to whom your certificate of 
election should be given. It is not, 
however, consonant to the American 
theory of popular elections to: office to 
ignore such disqualifications, nor to con- 
fer such limited powers upon those 
charged with the duty to ascertain the 


| result, that there can no elimination 


of votes illegally received. 

“Tt cannot be said that the laws have 
so imperfectly guarded the _ballot-box 
and provided for pure and regular elec- 


trons that if illegal votes are once re- 


final canvass, under your supervision, of 
the returns of meat given at the late 
j‘election for to from 


the votes actually cast were given for 


munity, in the interest of good govern-— 
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ceived, ‘by. judgment or ne be 
failure ot. officers: received in connection with the 
voters or having the immediate: ‘to assist.in coming:to: a correct: conclu- 
of elections, the wrong is foreyer incapa- | sion, This.construction of the:statute 
ble of rectification. 4 | harmonizes your-functions. respect:t>” 
remedy is effective | this office with. ‘i 
in respect to offices for short'terms which | generally. 
does not administer the correctiveduring |  ‘‘In Cushing’ dam: and of 
the canvass, for before. any otherremedy | Legislative Assemblies, 52, the 
can be sought and applied the motive auther quotes ftom another: ‘There:can 
_ pursue it ceases by the expiration Of the | be no doubt that im those: branches — 
term; the wrong prospers, and: the | wherein the law has marked outa defi- 
_ authors are thereby encouraged: repeat nite line it is ministerial but.as 
and generally do... the two material branches. of: 
This subject:has: such. local ‘import. n the capacity. or! incapacity of can- 
ance that I venture some’ suggestsons in dates, er upon the: qualifications or — 
support of your powers in the premises, | disqualifications: of; clechors, the subject — 
at the risk of incurring your criticism | requires some investigation; but ifthe 
for assuming to. defend. the: executive | returning officer. Pe areelearly‘one)-be 
fully apprised. of some notorious: dis- 
** Section of: ‘Utah Compiled qualification, whether of acandidate or of 
Laws provides: That so'soon as.all'the | an elector,:such»as: their being minors, 
returns are received the secretary, in: the claiming: in the:-right-of; property, 
presence of the governor, shall: unseal | which clearly doesnot entitle them si 
and: examine them, and furnish to each | privilege, he isso far a judicial officer-ag 
person having the highest number .of | to Prevent theirvoting ‘being: re- 
votes for any Territorial. office, a-certifi- | turned,’. and. the. author’ :adds: ‘in 
cate of his-election.’ The returns here judicial decisions: of .this:country, when 
spoken of are: A brief abstract of the | the: point» is! adverted:t0, it) seems to-be 
offices and names voted for: and she | considered: that the functions of return+ — 
number of votes each person receives... | ing. officers are: an 
By sections 23 and: 24 it will be. characters’: 
served that the duty imposed: ‘by section | ..‘‘If so, it fi follons, of. course, in 
25 is to give the certificate to the person absence of a legislative tule to. the con- 
having the highest number of. ‘votes, and ‘| trary, that you: are fo act: upomevidence, 
that it is not.réequired by the terms of | and;on. any -evidepce which-applies to 
that section that the highest number of | the subject. and:would’ be competent be- 
votes shall be determined from the re- | fore any other judicial ‘tribunal paring e 
turns. ‘The duty to examine.the:returns; | the same question to detide. 
and that to give a certificate, are succes- | ‘‘I shall, accordance: with these 
sive and distinct duties. returns view address this my protest to.you as 
from certain counties, vote: of | quasi -judicial. officer; protest: against — 
precincts, may have to. be _re- “the issue of any ceftificate.of election:to 
, for causes apparent on the face of | George Q. Cannon, and E demand the _ 
returns, or other evidence. issue of:one to-myself; because: he-has 
for such rejection... not, and have, the highest’ number of 
The direction to-you and. the. secre, | votes for the office of toCon- 
“tary as final canvassers is to issue the cer- | gress of the United States, on the follow: 
tifieate to the person havi highest rounds: 
number of: votes; not to:hiny appearing | Te will 
‘bythe returns to have the highest.num- | to the secretary. that: ‘4,357 votes 
; since the of ascer- ‘given fo me for said land-there.is 
tai e important: fact is not .pre- | no ence: to >gainsay po 
and since on general principles, | qualifications the office, 
ps ;duty. is required :to‘be the electors voting for me... 
there is conferred by neces- | Second... George Cam nor 
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 aathor before referred 
is made:of a person whois ipeligi- 

_ ble} that is, incapable of being: elected, 
the election of such person: is absolutely 


$5 


‘the 
to: If an elec- 


void, even though he is voted forat: the 
same time with others who are ¢ligible, 


équally true whether the disability is 
known to the elector or not; whether a4 
majority of all the votes, or a- plurality 


only, is ‘necessary to the election, an 
whether the votes dre given orall 


ror by 


bailot.’” (Id.; p. 66.) Aceo 


author and the authorities: which. 


cites, it is the law’ in this country, au 
also in England, that not ‘only will: the 


_ election of a disqualified person beheld 
as Void, but if such election takes’ place 


after notice ot the disqualification: is 
given to the electors, the candidate:hav- 
n the: next highest: of votes 

Notice of Mr. Cannon's disqoslifica- 
tion/has “been very thoroughly p 


in this the electio 


moral: "aspect -of his: life’ and. conduct. 
George Q. Cannon is a polygamist, -hav- 


ft ‘This legal objection of alienage de- 
force from the political.and 


ing: lived) for many. years and, is still 


= violation. of the law. 


“with four women as. wives, in 
‘He openly advo- 


- gates polygamy in his public addresses in 
‘Utah, and. thus: incites others to break 


subject, i 
‘ment of the civilized world. 
Not only:is he not naturalized, but 


the. Jaw enacted by Congress on that 
in- harmony with the moral senti- 


ig not. qualified to. be naturalized ; 


thorough reconstruction he could 


this: ‘Territory, females have in 
large numbers; ‘they are .partisans. of 
Cannon, and it must ‘be taken for 


of votes in this ‘Te 


note proven to be a man of good 


moral character, nor could he, while in. 

his contumacy, 
-‘serely make oath that he is ‘attached to 
the: Constitution of the United ‘States 
| = well di 


‘present..criminal con sin- 


to the good | 
happiness of the 
Third. Under void 


* 
‘of 


ranted.that they voted for hii at the | 
it: election. “Calealating. the | cate 

¥ 
years ago | 


ing to the vote given six 


and:who are accordingly elected, and this | 


at least 40,000° de fatto voters in. the 
Territory. when the last election took 
place. The entire vote polled at this 
. election, including: the vote. of females, 
was less than 20,000; therefore, at least 
20,000 voters stayed at home, and less 
than half the. total vote. was actually 
polled and. returned. 
ing. the right to, vote outnumber the 
males having that, right; the poll lists 
show also that they outstrip, the males in 
voting. Thus it will be seen that there 
are. more females: in. this Territory 
claiming the,tight to vote than the 
whole number. of votes polled at the 
late election. As these votes are 
how can you avoid the conclusion. t 
they have vitiated the election by ren- 
dering it impossible to, determine. with- 
out proof that the pretended majority 
_ reported for Mr, Cannon does not con- 
"sist of such votes... The fact. that there 
_ was such an enormous illegal vote known — 
as certain to be polled, will account for 
the = of so many. legal voters from 
mates That the: act of the Territorial Le 
islature, purporting to establish fem: 
suffrage, 1s void is now genetally 
ceded. It is so because it attempts to 
cofer the privilege by a special act on 
different and easier terms of qualification 
than those required by existing general 
law applicable to the other sex, thus vio- 
lating the rule of uniformity. _. 
__ Tn conclusion, be it understood that 
: test against the issuance of any cer- 
ate to George Q. Cannon as the sub- 
aietier matter and Purpose . of this 
paper; and it seems clear beyond .all 
| controversy, that if he is not qualified 


to hold the office that no majority of 
legal votes can be said to haye : 


given for him, and that it i is within your 
power for these: causes to Papel, the 

certificate of election... 
On reaching this ‘conclusion ‘as a 
secondary matter, trust ‘you will find it 
consistent with your views:and in the line 
of your duty’ to hold’ that the. votes 
for me entitle: meito the certifi: 
‘Withegreat respect, have the honor 

to >be, obedient servant, 


according to.the ratiovof | 
— 


con- 
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Cannon, who filed an. answer to its alle- 
gations, and then controverted most of 
the: facts stated (except the charge that 


he was a polygamist), and also contest- 


ing the positions of law me, 


Goyermor, the two contestants for the 
certificate of election ap og a 
that fiinctionary-on the 7th day of 
uary, 1881, and the 
were fully argued ‘the ‘for 
each. 


On the 8th of January, 1881, the 
Governor gave a decision in writing, 
which was filed in the Secretary's office, 
and issued a certificate of election to 
Allen. G. Campbell, as the Delegate | 
elected to the House of Representatives | 
for the Forty-seventh Con and it | 


_ was delivered to Mr..Campbell. In Feb- | 


ruary following this certificate was ‘filed 
in the office of the clerk ‘of the House 
of Representatives at Washington. 
About the same time Mr. Cannon 
brought an action in the United States | 
District Court, Salt Lake County, Utah, 
_, praying for a writ of mandamus to com- 


‘’ pel the acting §ovornor to issue a certifi- 


cate of election to him as Delegate, | 
basing his suit upon the position that in 
granting the certificate the governor was 
only performing a ministered hole and 
was not permitted to ‘pass 

turns of the oF or Aigibitity 


the candidates, or “any ‘questions of 


the kind. 

‘The case was elaborately: ‘argued’ on 
the return to the writ, and the Court 
dismissed the application, holding that 
the governor ha a discretion in issuing 
the certificate and was not, in determin- 
ing the result, confined to the returns of 
the county officers. 
~ Next followed the governor's ustifica- 
tion and issuance of the” ertif to 


The record of the court is 
means of ascertaining its judgments.and > 


orders. The. clerk’s the 


judgments. and--orders of acompetent 


court, and not his individual statements 


cases, and therefore must be in:this 
The records. of the. court 
Mr. 


— 


| 


ingly. 


under any other circumstances might, — 
perhaps, acquire citizenship by the t ime 
his. term of commences, but.it is 
c -<d in Mr, Campbell's protest, and 


not denied i in Mr, Cannon's answer, that 


he is living in polygamy;.a violation of 
the act of Congress of 1862, making. 
a.crime. This: being the case he is not 


“well disposed -towards. ‘the. government 


of the United States,” “Thereforc he 
cannot, in good faith, take.the oath. of 
naturalization, and: the ‘courts of «this 
Territory . uniformly, enforce this rule. 
The House o Representatives, ee 
sional Record, of June 36th, 1864, 
ae 046, affirmed the ‘same principle 
ouse: bill 3679+ oviding: that’ Dele- 


| gates in Congress should be twenty-five — 
years of age, seven ‘a citizen, and 
an inhabitant: of ‘Territory, ‘and ne 
such n who is guilty of bigamy or 


perso 
polygamy shall. be: ietigibte. 
Delegate.’ 
having that Mr. Cans 
non is nota citizen,’ ‘and that he is in- 
| capable of becoming'a citizen, I ‘cannot, 
under the Jaw, certify that he is ‘duly 
elected,’ and: Mr. Campbell having 
_ céived the greatest number of votes cast 
for any citizen was therefore duly elected, 
am aware that: ‘my on this 
question is final. The Howse is the 
judge of the qualifications ‘and election 
| of its members, but in the discharge of 
| my sworn duty under the Jaw to 
certificate to the person duly elected, I 
cannot do otherwise ‘than’ Bre it to 
Allen G. 
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I, Eli H, Murgay,. governor. © ierritory 
Bye Utah, do declare and certify that at a elec- 
i. n for ‘to the Fort enth Congress 
ee held in said ‘Fetritory on ‘Tuesday after the 
; duly elected as. Delegate from said Territory tc 
BAKES. In- ‘whereof Ihave to set ‘my 
ip 
7 


be Lake this City this: sth 
LI H, ‘MURRAY, 


_ the’ first Monday: 


greatest 
_ therefore, duly elected as Delegate 
said Territory 


Bie ‘Murray, governor. of ‘on 


Testicony of Utah, do declare: a cer- 


in November, A;.D. 
1880, to-wit, the 2d day of: November, 


4880, returns whereof were. opened ta. 


my presence pth secretary, of the Ter- 
son, being a citizen the United States, 


over the age of twenty-one years, having 

number of votes; and. was, 
from 
tosaid Co 
give this certificate accordingly. i 


“in testimony whereof I have hereanto 


sebmy hand and caused the great seal of 


rat House of 


‘Territory to be affixed. 
2 an at ‘Salt. Lake City this eighth 


208 


“ghall contest your right to-hold a 


“$i PER have the honor you 


s tify that at a regular election for De ~ 
tothe Forty-seventh 
said: Territory on the. first | 


ing 


~ 47th Corigrens of the © United States, 
te from the Territory of Utah, 

eo also your right either. to be sworn 

or enrolled, or to hold’ a certificate of 

election as such Delegate, on the follow- 

grounds: 

3, That the returns of the election 


of Delegate to the 47th Congress of the 


United States, held on the and day of 


| November, 1880, in the several counties 


of the Territory of Utah, which were 
prepared and forwarded: to the secretary 


; of the Territory, under sections (23) 


and (24) of the Compiled Laws of the 
Territory of Utah, copies of which re- 
turns marked respectively, A; B, C, D, 


_&c., are hereto annexed, showed, as the 


‘fact was, that you received less than one- 
thirteenth of. the votes legally: cast at 
said election, and therefore were not 


fact was, that 18,568 votes were legally 


, | cast for me at said election, that only — 
| 1,357 votes were cast for you, and that 


only 8 votes. were cast for all other can-— 
didates, and that I was therefore legally 
elected to said office’ ‘of Delegate from 
the Territory of Utah im the 47th Con- 
gress, and was also entitled to receive 
the certificate of election, and to be 
enrolled and sworn as such Delegate. 
—*&2,. That said returns showed, as the 


entitled to hold the said office of Dele- 


gate from the Territory of Utah in the 


47th Congress, or ta be enrolled or 


-sworn as such Delegate, or to receive the 
certificate of election to said office. : 


3. That the action of the pvernor 
of the Territory of Utah in withholding 
the certificate of election from me, ane 


| 


famous suit. is 


ent. 
continuation of the history of this 


from. Campbell’s 
claim submitted. to the. Forty- 


The 


| Congress of the United States. Mr. 
3 


Campbell filed his answer. to Mr. Can- 


1881. 
‘1881, served on me om the 4th de of 


| the present to the you 


; 
| 
| 4 
| 
| 
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_ 1, Arthur L. Thomas, secretary o the Territory 
of hereby certify fhat ‘the a 
ongress.”’ arid of the ‘‘ certificate of election: issued 
to Allen Us. Campoe uc 
of record office. - 
of Utah this roth day of Februdry, A. D. 7881. ; 
ARTHUR L. THOMAS, 
“tt. A THOM | 
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House of Representatives. ‘Of the | 
 Forty-seventh Congress of the United | 
States a8 Delegate trom the Territory of 
Utah, etc., have: the honor to answer 
respect to the facts alleged by you, 
and to state the grounds"on ‘which. reat 
validity of my election as‘ follows: 


of Delegate to -the Forty-seventh 
ee of the United: States, held on the. 
‘ad day of November, £881, in the 


. gitory, of which: copies: aré annexed to | 
your notice and referred to therein | 
‘marked respectively A, 
I deny that said returns ‘showed, 
that-the fact was,” 
Jegalily cast for ‘you 
«that you were otherwise elected 
satd office of te fromthe Terri- 
tory of Utah in the 
| , or entitled to receive the 


guch Delegate. I 
showed, or that: 


-yotes: legally cast at 
gaid ‘office of Delegate | 
of Utah in the Forty-seventh Con- 

, or to be enrolled and ‘sworn as such 


~ election to said office. 


of the Territory. of Utah in wittholdin 
the certificate of election: from you, an 


“ten 
I allege as g 
denial and « 
election was valid, as follows: 
a, No statute, Federal or Territorial, 
required or ‘authorized said returns ‘of 
election to be placed ‘before the 
“Governor of said Territory; or airthor- 


oF Tequired him to open or 
theevidence, on which he was | 


dicially declared in.said Territory. 


Ladmit that returns of theelection 


_ several counties of the Tertitory of Utah, | 
were made to the Secretary of said 


B; C, D, etc. 
that 18,568 were | 
‘at said election, or 


orty-seventh Con- | 
certificate | 
of election, or to. be enrolled, ‘SWOTD, or 
| 
eeived less than. one-thirteenth of the 
said ‘election, or. 


that I was not entitled to hold the 
te from the Terri- 


legate, ‘or to receive the certificate of | 


| giving it to me,’ ‘was illegal OF. frandu- 


minds ak the 
my claim that: : 


Mee to determine the result of said election, |. 
this state’ of the” law has been jas | 


"Said returns do not disclose whe 


ber 


voted. for you were females, and there- 
. fore not qualified to vote for members of © 
the Legislative Assembly in. -Terri- 
vote for Delegate to Congress at said 
‘election.: The number auch. 


votes can. only 1 
votes: were. ‘in. all the counties 
relatively large numbers, aréan.un- 
distin ishable part the Notes men- 
“Hon in each said returns. 
ar © You were not at the date of sid 
election eligible or qualified, nor cay = 
of being made eligible or qualified tobe 
elected to, or to serve in, said office of — 
Delegate, because you were. born asub- 
Great Britain, and have never 
‘been ‘naturalized a8 @ citizen of the — 
| United States; you are not a man of 
moral. character; ‘cu are not at- 
tached to the: principles of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, nor well © 
disposed to the good 
of the same; you have 
_years a polygamist, livis 
with four women as Wi e3; to 
have. joined ‘yourself by 


ly yiex 
‘act of Congress against 
Territories; you 
| last past: avored to incite 
others to violate that statute in. the Ter- 


Utah—theretore: all. the 


| ere at said election are void. 
‘¢ deny that the action of whe Gavernor:| the: ti 


were thr the Territory of 
Utah to be an. alien and not eligibl to 
office of Delegate. Al the persons 
‘voting for you were aware,. aware, and had full — 

notice, that you were an alien, unnatural- — 
ized, and disqualified. to hold- any office 
“ander the laws of the United States, or 


ot | of any of the ‘Ferttoties thereof 


‘residence in tobe elected 
ce of Delega 


at said election to said te 
to the House of Representatives of the 
_Forty-seventh’ Congress. of the United — 
‘States, and besides cight scattering votes 
east ‘at said election, 1 received all the 
votes: given at said election for said 


"office of Delegate in the Forty-seventh — 
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the statute it'such case made and pro- 
vided, and inthe due and ‘regular exer- 
cise ‘of ‘the- power in’ him’ did 


; ‘the: great seal of said Territory, that I 
was the person having the greatest num- 


‘te of votes, and therefore duly elected 
as Delegate from said oe ‘to said 


G, 


en! 


#2 UNITED STATES 
G, 


’ 


at 

to annul a certificate held by defend 
dy him as Certificate of Ni 


‘The demurrer tes to the 


fe 
SEER 


@ither by 


‘under his’ hand and | time he had 


admit service of the within 
most famous anti-polygat#ic instrument 


tice ‘Honter at Salt Lake City, on the 8th 
da June, 1881, in the’ name of the 
States ex rei. Allen G: Camp: 
George Q: Catinon,” that court 


on of | Our present governor, we reco 


urrer, | tional. 
| to 


Congress, 


self OF his political 


won for 
ita great triumph in Congress, and on 
his return he was: as a victor, 


not a defeated candidate, For ‘the first 
brought:the Utah contest at 


the capital into to something like a national 
repute and dignity; though Con- 
gress could not consistently: give him the 


both houses, with an extraordinary 


gave..to him. the ,Edmunds’ 

Undoubtedly to Allen.G. Camp- 
bell and Governor Eli H. Moray we. 
si re-indebted for that measure, which in 
ur Utah history will be classed as the 


yet passed, . The writer is not pleased 
with the Bill, for: he-is himself among 


the disfranchised ; but. the fact temains 


the same for all ‘that: we owe the bill, 


and the prestige-which the Liberal party 


obtained | by its to. Allen G. 
Campbell. Indeed, in’the last political 
campaign, the ‘Liberal party. proudly 
avowed that the measure was its off- 


Spring; and in its platform the delegates 


in convention the with 


acclamation : 


* “Phat in Eli He 
nize a faith- 
ful, fearless and patriotic public officer, 
one who, in denying a certificate of elec- 
tion to an alien and polygamist as a dele- 
gate to the Forty-seventh Congress, and 
in granting such certificate to the only 
n eligible at that election, performed 

is duty in a bold, manly, and patriotic 


mauner, and opened “way .to a 
contest which resulted in the defeat 
and rout of the repr ive of 
polygam the the Na- 


and we give 
in his attempt 
to discharge the duty. imposed by the 
Hoar amendment, our cordial _ approba- 


tion, and announce it as Gur opinion that 


but for the treasonable <ounsels of the 
Mormon hierarchy, urging resistance to 
.the appointments ry his Excel- 


lency, the present contest 


4 to nolbty the Jaws by opposition in the 


courts would not have been made. 
‘That to Allen. G. Campbell, 


| the standard-bearer of the. Liberal party 
for the last ‘two years, we express. our 
admiration and gratitude-for his services 
and his faithfulness to the Liberal cause.’’ 


At this convention of: the.-Liberal 
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it fact: ‘that 


great contest. between. Allen. 


is fifteen - amillions, 
and accordingly with the approximate 
number of religious creeds, each one:and 
a quarter millions belong to a different 
_ class, society, church, or other divsion — 
of creed, thought, belief, or persuasion. — 

- Nine tenths of the population: are in- 
in nine grand” Classes, ‘about as 

llows : 


remaining one-tenth being divided 
among various creeds, some-_ 
what over eleven hundred. : 
Making liberal allowance ‘for’ ‘the di- 
versifications atnong the larger divisions. 
of religionists, it is beyond the reach of 
statistics to ascertain, even approxi-. 
mately, the teal number of ‘different 
views_entertained in regard to what is 
termed religion. Even.a supe 
server of th ‘effects of varied ¢teeds, 
must often | and inquire the Cause | 
of the diveratty, especially when he notes 
pr of feeling | 
rents of opposing ogmas. 
The to’ he planted in’ the | 
men a desire to make 
convinced of ‘the ‘merit of a 
theological proposition, he at once ex-_ 
the beauties of the: ‘hypothesis to. 
Immediate “acquain 


or interests may determine.’ 
_The formal attachment to a:church, o 
‘itself, ‘maeans nothing, as ‘it 


bd 


| fare 0 of the and the 

. The real articles of faith accepted 
the inner. consciousness. a a man, are 
the genuine constituents of: his 
no matter what may be his professions; — 
and when we ascertain just what he does 
believe, that is his ‘end for that, 
may absolutely 


| lous predilections, but” quite: “often we 
find ourselves defining the extent of the 
difference, and our definitions are usually 
| regarde by our.o nents as ‘encroach-— 
| ments upon their privileges. 
The average intelligence seems hardly 
capable. of drawing: the lineof demarca- 
tion so as to do exact justic 


| quite’ often no atten Jig: made to ‘be 
just: and we well know that the genius 
rival religions is not generosity... 
which wan believes, whether 
by what he may be pleased to 
| term reason, or as the result of an. in- - 
| tuition or: is entitled to re- 
| it May's 


~ man is to his: sou!’ iva 


‘the purpose fil 


‘A committee. “8D: - 
‘on "his appearance Camp- 
e nomination. had | aa a. new era 
<9 vantage ; : the reat acceptance of a 
s | of theologicalideas, are matters of m 
+ San 
| 
kei 
| 
ry 
Greek and Orieutal Churches, 82,000,000 We all affect to. Hing to allow ful 
$2,000, éct to De willing to aliow fu 
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‘will. indicate the devotional. char- | 


acter of humanity in the earliest 4 
« its. existence. 
“Varuna and. were. tothe 


have bgone the wrong shore? ‘ve 

mercy 


of. which ¢ our. ‘fellow mes men 


an: ark into wick and: seven 
| sages with their families,.and.a pair each 
| of all animals entered, for protec- 
tion against a deluge sent by Dyaus.to 
punish the world forvits ts wickedness. 
 Matsya held the cable of the ark tied 
fast to a huge horn on ‘his fish’ body. 


Another incarnation ‘of Vishnu was 
| that of a boar, which + peared to save 
j the earth aftet it had’ drowned a 

second time. The boar made a descent 
into the vast waters, and drew out: wad 
on his immense tusks. 


Again Vishnu appeared as Ni 
to free the ‘a 
king who claimed universal dominion. 
In this character Vishnu tore the 
monarch to pieces. and “his 
ree 

Another. incarnation is. 
Buddha, the founder of Buddhism, pat 

Is most important: impersonation 
Krishna, the best. alk the 
| who 


much as Christian. wor 


fallible sound: ap 
fervent ‘heart | 
to-day. 


Hindoo-was a heathen, and that: he wan- | 


fa, Ahe Hindoo Trimurti, or Trin- 


iy, wee append to represent the great | | 


incomprehensible, supreme Brahm. - 


oes bended. | 
sacti; ov wie, 
aad fine | 


was of | 


with: an: air of: superiority we say the | 


dered: im:darkness: for want of, spiritual | Petter world. 


Vain-mortals |. - Vishnu; |. 


were the. goddesses 


In all, nine. ine rnations of | 
have: been accepted, ‘Kalki 
 Avatara, is to cover all, he appearing on 
the purpose of concit present 
age, by the production, and 
the of a 


“powers akin to Dyaus. 
Odin reigned the twelve. 
Thor, Baldr, 
Heimdall, Vithar, Vi 
Forseti.: 
‘Thus with Odin 
he: was named, the Norse Pantheon num- 
bered. thirteen. Ose like Brama had a 
_ wife, or rather wives,. and Freija, : 
by: his ‘as- 
‘sociation. Frigg was.,the beloved of 
Odin. She sat on the throne beside him, 
and exercised control oyer all nature. — 


le 


Freija was in: possession of ‘control, 
| and among other 
| 


t to le them, or to.im- nu, fer ce, the . 
of Matsya, appeared -in.. the: formy of a 
ie 
R a fine 1lustration of the sim- 
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two cats, whenever she went “abbieed 
sending sunshine, rain and harvest. . 

Thor the thunderer—der Donnerer rode 
in-a chariot drawn by a pair of goats. 
He is accredited with many qualities, 
among 0 others with the especial yowe: of 
making marriages fruitful. 


Freyr rode on a wild. boar, which ran | - 


at a speed greater than that of the 


swiftest horse. He was one of the givers 


of rain, sunshine and fruit. — . 

The goddess of Hel, ruled the lower 
world, which was so far distant that it 
required nine nights of the swiftest run- 
ning of Sleipnir, Odin’s favorite horse, 
to reach its gates, which were covered 


with snakes continually hissing and eject- 


ing venom, through which perjurers and 
murderers were compelled to pass as a 
penalty. 

Egyptian mythology introduces us to 
the eight great gods of Egypt; Neph, 


_Amun, Pthah, Khem, Sati, Maut, and 


Busbastis. 
The wife or sact#i of Neph was named 
Auka, To all these gods were attributed 


various powers over the faces of nature, 
and they with other gods and goddesses 
were the ruling deities of the age. 


Osiris was the judge of the under world. 
Isis was the wife of Osiris and is de- 
scribed as the giver of death. 


Among her claims, she declares, ‘‘I 


am Nature, the parent of all the gods, 
mistress of all the elements, the begin- 
ning of all the ages, sovereign of the 
gods, queen of the manes, and the first 
of the heavenly beings.—* * * My 
divinity, uniform in itself, is biliored 
under numerous forms, various rites and 
different names, * * * but the sun- 
illumed Ethiopians and the Egyptians 
renowned for ancient lore, worship me 
with due ceremonies ahd called me ‘by 
my real name ‘Queen Isis.” 

This according, to Apuleius. 

Widely different constructions are 
_ placed upon the claims and attributes of 
the various gods; but that these deities 
were severally and jointly the equivalents 


in all essential particulars, of the modern - 


God-head, so far as these people were 
concerned, is beyond controversy. — 

 * With Greek and Roman mythology, 
the world is much more familiar, as of 

course the records are less shrouded with 


The god Zeus, with his many titles, 


agreeing largely ‘with the qualities 
claimed for Dyaus,: ‘Odin, -Neph, -and 
other gods of different races, is the prom- 
inent figure among many of the most 
beautiful and interesting mythological, 
or other imaginative’ creations of man- 
kind. 
His original abode was Mount Olym- 
pus, in Thessaly, Later.on, he was said 


to occupy a region beyond the sky, near 
the source of all light. 


He was an everlasti: | god; +“ Zeus, 
who was and is, and shall be.” He was 
the father of gods and men, and the 


_ruler-preserver of the world. 


Zeus watched the dealings of men ; 
using his influence to encourage righteous- 


‘ness in the administration of law ; aiding 
_the oppressed ; rewarding the good, and 


punishing the wicked: 
He was the eternal father of men, and 


always. easily approached by the more 


unfortunate. The first wife of Zeus was 
Metis, a daughter of Okeanos, of whom 
an interesting incident is related. 

An omniscient being by the name of 
Fate, had prophesied that Metis would 
give birth to ason whose power should 


| exceed that of Zeus, but the god fore-_ 


stalled this disaster by swallowing his 


wife before the birth of the child, and _ 


afterwards from his head (a favorite 
birth place for the gods ‘by the by) gave 
birth to Minerva. 

He next married Themis, and became 
the father of Astraea and Hore. Then 
he married Juno, his sister, who gave 
birth to Elebe, Mars and Vulcan. 

Zeus did not remain true to his nuptial 
vow, but secretly indulged a passion for 
other goddesses, and finally for the | 
daughters of men. Persephone, Apollo, 
Diana, and many others were born to 
him as the result of promiscuous inter- 
course with their several mothers. —~ 

The worship of Zeus was conducted 
in great splendor at Athens and Olympia, 
where a magnificent temple was erected, — 


and therein was ‘a statue of forty 


feet high, composed of gold and. ivory. 
It was accounted one of the seven won- 
ders of the world. The many gods and 
goddesses need no enumeration here, as 
they are familiar to:all modern readers, 
and only a few noticeable incidents in 
connection with their reign, and the 
have place. 
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'. Juno was the personification of the 
female power of the heavens... 


-- To the marriage of Zeus and Juno ! 


weré traced all of nature’s blessings. 
' When they met on Mount Ida, on a 
golden cloud, beautiful and 
flowers sprang up around them. 
__A tree with golden apples sprang up at 
their wedding festival, and a stream of 
ambrosia flowed near their nuptial couch 


on the happy island in the West..-. Occa- 
sional quarrels occurred between Zeus | 
and Juno, and in one of their disputes 


he beat her, and threw her child from 
Olympus; and on another occasion, he 
hung her from the mountain, with two 
great weights attached to her feet, and 
golden fetters on her arms, . 


Festivals we held in honor of ) Juno, at 


Olympia, at which foot races were en- 


gaged 1n by girls and unmarried women. | 
_ . The judges of the races were sixteen 


Hera was the queen of heaven, and 
the special protector of womanly virtues. 
She pursued with bitter poo the 
women who had submitted to per- 
suasions of her unfaithful husband. | 
To Neptune was given the control of 
the sea, and of him the Iliad tells us: 
‘« He yokes to his chariot his swift steeds, 
with feet of brass and manes. of gold, 
and himself, ciad in gold, drives over 
the waves. The beasts of the sea sport 
- around him, leaving their lurking places, 
for they know him to be their lord. 
The sea rejoices and makes way for him. 
_ His horses speed lightly, and, never a 
drop touches the brazen axles.’’. | 
A. dispute arising between Neptune 
and Minerva for the control of Attika, 
it was agreed that the one who should 
perform the greater wonder, and at the 
same time benefit the land, should 
rule it. | 
Neptune caused a spring to flow from 
_ the Acropolis of Athens, a high rock be- 
. fore perfectly dry. Minerva immediately 
made an olive tree grow on the same 
rock, and the sovereignty was given her, 
but Neptune maliciously caused the sea 
toinundate her dominion. 
_ Amphitrite was the. wife of Neptune, 
and the goddess of the sea. She cared 
for its creatures and stirred up the waves. 


She had long flowing hair; and.the toes 
of a crab grew out of her forehead. Her | 


favorite occupation seemed to be the 


fragrant | 


riding of a triton or other sea animua!, 
alone or with Neptune. 

Hades was the monarch of the dark 
realm of the dead, and was known as the 
‘Zeus of the lower world.” 

Much that was horrible and terrible to 
humanity had gathered in the dominion 
of the lower world, over all of which, 
Hades presided, and by his wondrous 


power continued to increase and perpetu- 


ate its horrors. 


The rivers of ‘‘eternal woe,’’ the 


‘*stream of fire,’’ the river of ‘‘ weeping 


and wailing’’ and the river of ‘‘ forget- 


fulness’ here ran eternally... 

None but Hercules and Orpheus, were 
able to visit the home of Hades, and re- 
turn alive. The dead here lived a sort 


of apparent life, ‘‘in which as mere re- - 


flections of their former selves they con- 
tinued in a dream, at any rate without 
distinct consciousness, to perform the 
labors and carry on the occupations to 
which they had been accustomed on 
earth.’ 
Occasignally the dead were allowed to 
appear on earth, and make themselves 
known to their friends. i 
It was possible to summon them to 
earth, by a sacrifice, and when they ap-, 
peared, if allowed to drink the. blood, 
they were restored to speech and con- 
sciousness, and thus address the denizens. 
of earth. 
There were two other. regions set apart 
for the departed ones, Elysium and Tar- 


tarus. Elysium was in the extreme West. | 


There the favorites of the gods lived a 
golden age of eternal duration. 

To Tartarus were exiled those who 
had committed crimes against the gods, 


and. all the miseries not included in. 


Hades was here concentrated. Among 
the torments were the unceasing dread 
of being crushed by a great rock that 
hung over the head of the condemned, 
while he stood in water up to his throat, 
and yet suffered a terrible thirst which he 
was unable to quench, and a maddening 
hunger intensified by the near presence 
of food, a trifle beyond his reach. 

Another means of torture was the 
fastening of the victim to a wheel, which 
a fierce wind caused to revolve at great 
speed ; the body being secured firmly by 
the convolutions of horrible snakes. 

The rolling of a huge stone up a high 
hill, was imposed upon others; and no 
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_ matter what exertions were made, the 
: stone would.roll down again for ever. — 
Others were exposed to e vultures 

which were continually gnawing at the 

victim’s liver; the organ growing again 
as fast as consumed. 

Others were compelled to pour water 

into a broken cistern which never could 

be filled. 


- ‘The vast number of deities of inferior 


grades were also invested in the minds 
of men of early ages, with sundry at- 
tributes, the use of which at times seemed 
beneficial to humanity and’ accordingly 


man prayed for such aid, and petitioned. 


against the display of the repugnant 
qualities. 

The natural tendency of course, was 
‘to pray to the chief gods, as they were 
supposed to exercise an indefinite author- 
ity over the inferior ones. 

Here is an example of a supplication 
to Zeus. ‘Its tone is quite modern: 
‘Zeus, whoever thou art, and by what- 
ever name it please thee to be named, 


I call on theeand pray * * Zeus, 


our lord, give unto us whatever is good, 
whether we ask it of thee or not; what- 
ever is evil keep far from us, even if we 
3 ask i it of thee.”’ 

In this habit of propitiating the higher 
gods, were sown the seeds of monothe- 


ism and the decay of siden was | 


but a question of time. 

‘Succeeding races naturally di ed 
the less important deities, and the idea of 
one great and universal , readily 
adapted itself to people of a ractical 
turn of mind. Without attemptin 


consecutively follow the effects of t vs | 


myths upon subsequent religionists, we 
will pass on to an exhibition of varied 
beliefs which though more modern are 
but little better adapted to the cravings 
of devotional humanity, than were the 
quaint imaginings of the god-makers of 
early ages. 3 
It may seem startling to 


assert that in these times, when the idea 


of one great and universal God is quite 
generally accepted, that we are worship- 
ing a much larger number of gods than 
all those of the Aryan, Norse, Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman Pantheons ‘put to- 
gether. | 
Practically, the 
god, and although he may belong to a 
church which has a well-defined deity; 


of his | 


should he # Ais heart, depart in 
| slightest degree from’ the: con- 


_ Adam at his creation. 


‘the 


ception, he makes for himself another god. 
Hence even among the churches ‘be- 
tween which there exists no difference of 


opinion in relation to the :general char- 


acter of their god, there are private 
interpretations of his sayings, and in- 
dividual constructions placed upon his 
acts, which really make him, to all in- 


tents anid purposes another, and a differ- | 
ent god. With no reference whatever to 


the location or to the importance of any 
particular sect, in’a numerical sense, and 


with no special care as to the date of 
their existence, as the object*is simply to 


illustrate the varied religions beliefs upon 


which humanity depend for | 


we give a few specimens: 
We will first name 


the ADAMITES. 


This sect claimed to be re-established. in 


the state of ing to 
their duty to remain in a Md x nudity, 


and regarded clothing as an abomina- 
ton. 


The LuciFERIANS believed the soul to 


| be corporeal, and to be transmitted from 


the father to the son. _ 
The Dancers used 


together exhausted. - During these inter- 
vals of physical and mental excitement, 
they received revelations and beheld vis- 


ions which regulated their religious acts. 
They roved around in different places, 


holding secret assemblies, in which they 
scoffed at all pri¢sthoods and churches. 

The Davinis?s were the followers of 
one David George, who claimed to have 


been sent by God to fill the heavens. 


His indents: believed that heaven was 


They the of angels; 
of good and evil, and disbelieved © the 


| doctrine of future punishment. See 
» held that the’ | 
soul not be d led by sin, and 


They rejected marti 


believed it | 


hey despised marriage, and main- — 
tained that the conjugal tie was the 
outgrowth of sin. All their meetings | 
_ were held in the night. 


ich 
other’s hands and dance Tena until, 
their furious” exertions, they fell 


empty ‘account of “People to de- 
serve it. 


made merry over the self-denial advised | 


by Jesus Christ. 
‘At the death of their leader he proph- 
esied that in three years he would ‘rise — 


| again. 


At the end ‘that time ‘the 
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civil authorities, en at’ his teach- 

ings, ordered his remains to be exhumed, 

-and they, with all hi writings, were 
burned by the hangman. — 


The Pvutianists bellieved that Christ | 
was born a mere man, but that the wis- | 
dom of God in the faculties of reason | 
descended upon him, and enabled him 


to work miracles, and to instruct the na- 


tions, and entitled bim finally to be. 


called God. 


of God, as he would accept sincere wor- 
ship wherever rendered; - and that all 
churches should be destroyed » and all 
crucifixes annihilated. 


The founder of this sect was burned | 


to convince him of his error. 


The EvucHITEs believed that two souls 


resided in man, the one g and the 
other evil. They held it to be the duty 


_ of all men to pray continually,,during | 


every moment of their lives, to aid in 


the expulsion of the evil soul. They re-— 


jected wedlock, abstained from eating 


flesh, and believed in a double Trinity, 
treating with contempt the sacrament of | 
-the Lord’s supper, and all the branches | 


of external worship, and 
upon prayer, 
The GuEBERs worshiped one 


Spirit; and believed. the sun, moon and 
stars to be peopled with rational beings. 
They hold that light is the source pd all 

hey . 
believe that if a wife remain barren for | 


good, and darkness that of evil. 
the space of nine years, it is their duty 


to take a second ; otherwise they are - : 


posed to. polygamy. 


They do not bury their dead, but Cx- 


ory the remains. be devoured by 
i 
They which part of the body 


the birds first eat, and judge thereby, to 
what degree of exaltation the epented | 


has attained. 
The the ex- 


istence of a supreme God who — | 
| but could not refuse it, nor offer any 


_from his own substances seven beings 
- two of whom. be t the angels of th 
higher order. ese formed a 


heaven and brought forth other angels of 
an Thus: they continued 


‘nor really ascended to heaven. 
ejected the doctrine of the resurrection. 


until three and differ- 
ent heavens had been formed. 1 
The inhabitants of the lowest heives 


desi They this world and peopled it. 
believed that those who obey 


the siebctne of the Lord and ruler, will 


after the dissolution of their bodies, 
ascend to the great Father, while the 
disobedient ones must remain below, 
and pass successively into other bodies. 

ANTI-SABBATARIANS deny the ne- 


The eae held ee ES | cessity of observing the Sabbath day. 


wrong to baptize any persons whatever, | 
until they had come to the full use of | 
their reason; that it was an idle super- . 
stition to build churches for the service . 


They contend that the Jewish Sabbath 

was of ceremonial, and not of moral 
Sotigntion, and consequently i is. abolished 
by the coming of Christ; that there is 
no word in regard to Sabbath-breaking 


in the New Testament, that there is no 


reason why one day should be regarded 


| as more holy than another. 


The ALBANENSES denied the divinity 
and even the humanity of Christ; as- 
serting that he was not truly man, did 
not suffer on the cross, die, rise again, 
They 


declared that the general judgements 
had passed, and that the torments of 
hell were the evils we feel and suffer in 
this hfe. They deemed it unlawful for a — 
Christian to take an oath. 

The SaDDUCEKs considered it wrong 
to worship God in a servile manner, and 
claimed that only filial love and fear 
should be shown towards Him. They 
believed that there were no rewards at 
all after this life, that there was no res- 
erection, and no future state. They 
denied the existence of angels or spirits 
and rejected the bible with the éxception 
of the Pentateuch. They believed that 
God ‘made men the master of their 
actions, giving no aid to good, nor re- 


straint from evil. 


The ERASTIANS believed that the 


Lord’s Supper and all ordinances of the 


ospel should be open and free to all. 
They held that the office of a religious 
teacher was only persuasive, like a pro- 
fessor of science, and that he should not 


| be considered as holding any powers or 


keys of priesthood. The minister might 
try to dissuade one from the sacrament, 


foym of censure; and-that-any offences, 
either religious or civil, should be left to 
the decision of the civil magistrate. 

‘The beiieved that the 
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she: Holy Spirit. are. only 
virtues, emanations or functions .of the 
- Deity, and claimed that God descended 
into the Virgin, because a child was born 


of her, and afterwards diffused himself 


among the They. compared 
God to the sun, and 
its rays... 
THE PAGANS OF. AMERICA be- 
lieved in various deities, according to 
the localities of the several tribes. The 


aborigines of New. England held that 
there was a plurality of gods. They | con! 

| Christ went ‘Seas: to hell he freed the 
and powerful, either in a beneficial or | 


also deified everything that was great 


injurious sense. 


They, however, recognized. one great 


and almighty being, they declared, 


made a man and a woman out of stone, | 
but not being satisfied with them he 
made another pair out of a tree. From 
the Jatter they claimed all mankind had 
descended. They also held that there 
was. an evil God, still more. to be 
dreaded... ‘they. also worshipped 


throug h fear. an 
| The believed ‘that when 


darkness and misery forever. 


ing of lesser gods, who, like himself, 
had four. feet. 
made the. earth out of a. grain of sand 


which he took from the bottom. of the 
great ocean, and that he made the bodies 
of men out of the dead. bodies. of the 


lower animals. 


The Indians of ‘Virginia worshipped 
which they. gave various 


an idol, to to 
_ They dedicated. chapels. to this god, 


heir hopes. Priests 


men somewhat in the. 
natural beings. Everything the 
said was considered as an. oracle, livi 


as the priests did, remote. from the gen- : 
eral people, i in the character of hermits. 
Their devotions at | 1 


| the Holy Spirit. to: 


é all the time durin 
and kept an image of it in their dwel- 
ing, and to it they told their troubles. 
t ed elab- | 
orate ceremonies at certain intervals, and 
the people regarded the doings of these 
light:.-of. super-_ 


the 


singing nik. “all 
over by. the. pri 


lemnity. 


The ‘believed. that 
God had the real body of a man, that — 
he came down to earth and suffered - 
death, and that during his absence Elias 
acted as God. They thought that a 
soul was inseparably connected con- 
nected with his body, that it dies with 
his eat and will again be restored as 


in life. 
atended that when 


of the damned, and reprieved 
em until the end of the work: when 
anic to the care of | 


They believed to eat fish, 
eggs, oil, or anything in which milk was 


used and during Lent they live entirely 


on roots. The chief part of their re- 
ligion is fasting and praying. _ 

‘The WiLkinsonians believed that their 

leader actually died; that-her spirit went 2 


| to heaven where it still continues. 
good men 

died t ey went to the good God, and | 
there with him enjoyed all. kinds of 
pleasure, and that the wicked also went | 
to him but he bade them walk away; 
after which they. continued to walk in 


They. claim that her body was reani- 
mated with the ‘spirit of Christ. She 
foretold future events; read the secrets 
of the hearts. of her followers; healed 
all diseases. -When'she failed she laid it 


to’ want: of faith person con- 

The aborigines of Canada also believed | 
in a Supreme Being. They held that he - 
was born upon the waters, with a follow- 
| They eat no meats, prohibited by the 
They declared that he 


Saturday and Sunday | 


circumcise females as. well as males. 


law of Moses, and allow. ‘brothers: to 
marry their brother's wives. 
Painted images, they adore, while they 


detest and. denounce all 1 images in. relief, 
except the cross... 


They the soul of man is 
not created; because. God finished. all 
his works.on. the sixth day. 

‘The Jumpers believed: it proper to 

their worship. | 
continued this vio 


t exercise until they | 
fell down worn-out, when they felt that 


had done their: duty. 

_ The itinerants in addition used to cry 
out ‘‘glory,”’ ‘‘amen,’’ €tc., until com-" 
pigtely exhausted. 

The CoLLEGIANS believed that every 


‘one had the right to, expound the Scrip- 


tures in his own way, provided he ex- 
pressed his faith in their divinity. . They 


did not it necessary to. 
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ministers, allowed any: one to 
officiate ag he mig it desire: 


| “Women were not allowed to take part : 
in the ‘exereises.. 


baptized by immersion, 


min 
there could be ‘no distinction between 


so-called: “good and: evil: ‘doings: of 
| hell could be escaped by submitting to 


hey held that religion’ consisted of. a 
union of the spirit with a’ 


their actions were perfectly ‘innocent, 


condemned to death. | 
“The ANTIMONIANS 


good works do not promote our salva- } 
| held that the contemplative life was a 


tion, nor bad ones ‘hinder ‘it ;- that 


‘repentance is not to be pteached 
the decalogue, but only from the pospel. 


They asserted that no matter w 
hey committed, ‘it-could not affect their 
future state, and that it was one of the 
| privileges of the elect of God, that they 
can do nothing displeasing to Him. — 
Cormntutans believed that Christ 
was ‘a mere man, but that at his baptism 
a celestial virtue descended — him in 
the shape of a dove. © 


‘They considered that he was enabled 


to perform miracles by the ‘aid of this 
celestial virtue, but that he was simply a 
pure man. They held that’ Christ and 
Jesus were separate and distinct, and 
Christ did not suffer. 
Pracectants believed ‘that. they 
could best their ‘sins: by ‘severe 
scourging. hey covered ‘their’ faces 
and wandered through the streets whip- 
ping themselves, and enduring most 
terrible bodily torture. _Many submitted 
to being tortured by others when they 
felt unable to inflict sufficient ‘punish- 
ment upon themselves. © Princes caused 
their ‘confessors to scourge them with 
small iron chains, while the body was 
entirely nude, for the purpose of 'porify- 


a ing them from sin. 


“Men ‘of ‘noble birth alike: 


| 


Be- . 
ing, and that all who had. attained this 
were allowed to indulge without restraint |- 
all their appetites or ‘passions; that all 
| common, and there should be no dis- 
and after death would ‘become | 


Some of totally. all effi- 
cacy in the Christian religion, pool were | 
| should ‘be the 

| They consider 


still hoped that she would re-a 


ing: for the love. 


| of Christ while they whipped se eli 
until their bodies were ‘covere ith 


| blood. By day ‘and night ard in the 
| coldest weather ‘they: continued | this self- 

“The Liperrines ‘believed the 
Deity ‘was ‘the sole operating cause in the 
of man, and the author 
human actions. That .on this account | 


torture. 

Three thousand: strokes and the chant- 
ing ot thirty penitential psalms were 
considered sufficient to cancel the sins of 
a year. They believed that no matter 
what might be the extent: of their sins, 


eee tortures to a sufficient extent. 
The Lapapists believed that God 
might and did on some occasions deceive 
men. They declared that the faithful 
ought to own and share all things in 


tinction of rank in the true church. 
They held that in reading the Scrip- 
tures, the words were of little import, 
but the of the Holy Spirit 
ide to interpretation. 
the observance of the 
Sabbath as a matter of indifference, but 


true state of grace, and the highest state 


| of perfection attainable by men. 
*The 
their leader held converse with the devil, 


SOUTHCOTTIANS that 


and also communed with and was in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost... 

She prophesied, and gave to her fol- 
lowers sea/s which were really orders for 
an eternal life. - All:in possession thereof 
believed that they had secured salvation 
all peradventure: 

At one. time she announced herself 
with child, which she declared was en- 

endered by the Holy Spirit. Many of 
er followers implicitly believed her 
statements, even after her:death, as they 


appear and 
bring forth the promised child. , 
The Anasaptists held that it was ab- 


| solutely necessary to be. baptized by 


immersion, in addition to any ceremony 
of sprinkling which may — been per- 
formed i in infancy. 

They believed m vhicened prophecy, 
and held that the’ office. of magistracy 
was not only unnecessary, but eally. an an 
encroachment on their spiritual: liberty. 
They declared that as neither'the laws of 
nature, nor the of the. New 
had prohibited: 

of to practice it as 


ages. 
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At onetime, becoming with 
the fact that their were less 
numerous than they desired, they organ-— 
- ized and determined to put to the sword | 


those who differed with them. - 

They declared against all laws and 
governments of any kind, and claimed 
that the time had arrived when Christ 


The PANTHEISTS believed that the 
universe was one great animal, of which 
the incorporeal soul was their god; the 


heavens and the earth being the body of 


that god. 

The Socinians declared that Christ 
was nothing more than a man, and held 
that he had no existence before his con- 
ception by the Virgin M 

They. believed that hel ‘was not in- 
tended for eternal punishment, but as a 
kind of teformatory measure. Death, 
they declared was but the sleep of the 
soul, which with the body would awake 
at.the resurrection. 

The Jews believe, ‘‘ that God is the 
creator of all things; that He guides 
and supports all creatures; that He has 
done everything; and that. He still. acts 
and shall act during the whole of eter- 
nity. _ That God 
unity like his.. He alone hath been, is, 
and shall be eternally one God. That 
God is incorporeal, and cannot have any 
material properties; and -no corporeal 
essence can be compared with. Him. 
That God is the beginning and end of 
all things, and shall eternally. subsist. 
That God alone ought to be worshipped 
and none beside Him is to be adored. 
That whatever has been taught by the 
prophets is true. ‘That Moses is the 
head and father of all contemporary 
doctors, of those who lived before, or 
those who shall live afterhim. . That the 
law was given to Moses. That the law 
shall never be altered, and that God will 
’ give no other, That: Gods knows all-the 
thoughts and actions. of men. 
God will 
pi have performed what He commands, 

those who have transgressed 

That the Messiah is to come, 

he he tarrya long time. That there 

shall be a resurrection of the: ‘dead when 
God shall see fit.’’ 


They abstain from meats prohibited 
by the Levitical law, and believe for | 


one; there is. no 


That 
the works of. all those 


: 


would reign, and temporal governments | 
| | | them to the house of Judah. 


that reason, should be 
dressed by Jews and in a manner | 


liar to themselves... They acknowledge 
‘a two-fold law of God; a.written and 
an unwritten one. They. deny that any. 
pro were fulfilled in the comin 
of Christ, and. assert that the Messiah 
will yet‘come in great pomp and splen- 

dor, subduing all nations, and subjecting 


Notwithstanding the fact ‘that these . 
people have endured more persecution 
than any other on the face of the earth, 


they hold with a magnificient tenacity to 


nearly every, detail of the ancient faith. 

The Roman CaTHOLICcs recognize the 
Pope as the ruler of the entire church, 
and that no bishop can be lawfully con- 


| secrated without his approbation because 


he is the direct representative of St. 
Peter in the line of priesthood. 
The believer acknowledges his faith as 


| follows: 


“‘T, with a firm faith, believe and pro- 
fess all and every one of those things 
which: are contained in that creed, which 
the holy Roman Church makes use of. _ 

I must steadfastly admit and embrace 
apostolic and ecclesiastical traditions, 
and all observances and constitutions of 
the same church. —- 

I also admit the Holy Scriptures, ac- 
cording to that sense which our holy 
mother, the Church has; held and does 
hold, to which it vient to judge of the 
true sense and int ation of the Scrip- 
tures; neither will I ever take and inter- 


pret them otherwise, than acaording to 
- the unanimous consent of the fathers. 


I also. profess that there are truly and 
properly seven sacraments of the new 
law, instituted by Jesus.Christ, our Lord, 
and necessary for the salvation of man- 
kind, though not all for every one, — 


| to-wit: baptism, confirmation, the eucha- __ 
_Tist, penance, extreme unction, holy 


orders, and matrimony. ‘and that they 
confer grace; and that of. these, bap- 
tism, confirmation, and orders cannot be 
reiterated without sacrilege. I also re- 
ceive and admit the received and ap- 
proved ceremonies. of the Catholic 
Church, used in the solemn administra- 
tion of ‘the aforesaid sacraments, Iem-— 
brace and receive all and every one of — 


the things which:have been. defined and 


declared in the Holy Council. of Trent, 


‘concerning sin and. 
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I profess, likewise, in the Mass, there is 
offered to God a true, proper, and propi- 
tiatory sacrifice for the living and the 
dead, and that in the most holy sacra- 
ment of the eucharist there is truly, 
really, and substantially the body and 
blood, together with the soul and divin- 
ity, of our Lord Jesus Christ; and that 
there is made a change of the whole sub- - 
stance of the bread into the body, and — 
of the wine into the blood, which 
change the Catholic Church calls tran-_ 
substantiation. I also confess that under » 
either kind alone Christ is received whole | 
and entire, and a true sacrament. I 
firmly hold that there is a purgatory, and 
that the souls therein detained are helped 
by the suffrages of the faithful. se 

_ Likewise, that the saints reigning with 
_Christ are to be honored and invocated, 
arid that they offer up prayers to God for 
us ; and that their relics are to be had in 
veneration. 

I most firmly assert that the pees gr of 
Christ, of the mother of God, and also 
of other saints, ought to be had and 
retained, and that due honor -vener- 
ation are to be given them. | 3 

_l also affirm that the power of indul- 
gences was left by Christ in the Church, 
and that the use of them is most whole- 
some to Christian people. I acknow- 
ledge the holy Catholic Apostolic 


Church, for the mother. and mistress of | 


all churches; and I promise true obedi- 
_ ence to the Bishop of Rome, successor to 
St. Peter, and Vicar of Jesus Christ.’’ 
They also pledge themselves; against 
contrary doctrines and avow many things 
beside, among which is their belief that 
God bestows upon the Church a perpet- 
ual protection, guaranteeing it from 
error or corruption and_ destruction. 
Celibacy is enforced upon the priests. 
The Episcopatians believe inthe 
Trinity, the incarnation of Jesus. Christ, | 
his descent to hell, hss resurrection, and » 


in the divinity of the Holy Ghost. Also | 


in the doctrines of original sin, justifica- 
tion by faith alone, and in predestina- 

_ They deny the doctrines.of purgatory, 
the adoration of images, and the invoca- 

' tion of Saints. They reject transubstan- 
tiation, the elevation and adoration of 
the host, and assert that. the sacrifice of | 


Jeader. 


|. tributed. | 


buying or selling; the 


the mass is blasphemous. They believe 
that the clergy are entitled -to wedlock. | 


a 


| things of usury; ¢. ¢. unla 


| The Quakers believe it wicked to take 
an oath, because Christ said ‘* Swear not 
at ajl."” They are also pledged by their 
belief against all forms of war, and are 
opposed to all compliments, superfluity 
of apparel, furniture, or anything like 
display. 

They oppose any outward signs of 
mourning or rejoicing, and they con- 
demn all celebration of days, and times. 

They do not allow members to sue 
each other at law. They believe that 
women may be rightly called to the 
ministry. 

The METHODISTS recognize divisions 
called classes, of which one is styled the | 

It is his business: ‘*To see each per- 
son in his class once a week, at least, in 
order to inquire how their souls prosper ; 
to advise, reprove, comfort, or exhort as 


occasions may require ; to receive what 
| they are willing to give to the poor or 


towards the gospel. To meet the min- 
ister and the stewards of the society once 
a week, in order to inform the minister 
of any that are sick, or of any that walk 
disoderly and will not be reproved; to 
pay to the.stewards what they have re- 
ceived of their several classes in the 
week preceding; and to show their ac- 
count of what each person has con- 


There is only one condition previously 
required of those who desire admission 
into these societies: namely, a desire to 
fee from the wrath to come; to be saved 
}rom their sins; but whenever this is 
really fixed in the soul, it will be shown 


by its fruits. It is therefore expected of 


all who continue therein, that they 


- should continue to evidence their desire of 


of salvation. First: By doing no harm; 


| by avoiding evil in every kind: especi- 


ally that which is most generally prac- 
tised, such as the taking, of the name 
of God in vain; the profaning the day 
of the Lord, either by doing ordinary 
work therein, or by buying or selling ; 
drunkenness; duying or selling spirituous 
liquors, or drinking them, unless in cases 
of extreme necessity; fighting, quarel- 
ing, brawling ; brother gosmg daw with. 
brother; returning evil for evil, or rail- 
ing for railing; the using many words in 
ing or seliing 
nncustomed goods; the giving or taking 
interest. 
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‘Uncharitable or unprofitable conver- 
sation; particularly speaking evil of | 


magistrates or of ministers. 


Doing to others as eek would not they 


should ountous. 
Doing what we ‘know: is not for the 


costly apparel; the takt diversions, 
as cannot be used in the’ name of the 


Lord Jesus, The those songs, or 


veading those books, whi 


do not lead to | 


the knowledge or love of God; softness 
and needless self-indulgence; layin up | 
treasures upon earth; borrowing without | 
a probability of ‘paying , or taking up 
goods without a ‘probability of paying © 


for them. 


in these societies that they should con-— 
tinue to evidence their desire of salva- 


tion. 


Secondly; By doing good: by being : 


of every 
possible to all men, to their bodies, of 


the ability which God giveth; by giving | 


food to the hungry, by clothing the | 
naked, by visiting or helping them that 
are sick, or in prison; to their souls, by 
instructing, reproving, or exhorting all 


in every kind merciful after their power, — 
as they have opportunity; doing good . 
possible sort; and as far as 


we have intercourse with; trampling un- | 
der foot that enthusiastic doctrine of — 
devils that ‘we are not to do a our 


hearts be free to it.’ 
doin ing good, ‘especially to them | 


that are of the household of’ faith, or 
roaning so to be; employing them 
Jerably to others; buying one of anot. 


helping éach other in business; and 7: | wi 


much the more becaust thé world will 


have tts own, and them only; by all pos- 


sible diligence and frugality, the gospel 
be not blamed; by running with patience 


the race set before them, denying them- 


selves and their cross daily ; 


the ich of 
Christ; to be as the filth ard off-scour- | 


ing of ‘the world and. looking that men : 


say all manner of evil of them falsely for | we 


the Lord’ $ sake: 


It i is 
tinue in shese societies, that they shou 
continue to evidence their’ ‘desire of sal- 
vation. 


Thirdly : “By attending on all the 
‘such are—The public 


of God: 


worship of God; the of the 


ed of all who desire to con- They 
which is baptize thee’ into the name 


of the error’ 
It is expected of ‘those who continue | 


souls 


prayer} Jcriptures; an 
fasting and abstinence, 
‘These are’ the general 


| societies, all of which’ we are taught of 
glory of God; as the putts pe. on gold or 


God observe, even in his written 
word: the only tre tule, and the’ suf- 
ficient rule, ‘botk of our faith ‘and prac- 
tice; and all these we know His Spirit 
writes on every truly @wakened heart. 
there be any among us who observe them 
not, who habitually dreak any of them, 
let it be made known unto them who 
watch over that soul, as they who must 
give an account, We will admonish him 
of ‘his’ ways; we will bear 
with him for a season ; but then if he 
not, he hath tio more place 
we have’ delivered our own 


Besides ‘the Wesleyan ‘Methodists there 
are the Methodist Episcopals, Reformed 


Methodists, The Methodist Society, The _ 


Methodist ‘Protestants, The Evangelical 
Association, The © Primitive, ‘Congre 
uional or Independent Methodists, ih | 
Colored Methodist 'Episcopals, and the 
Union Methodists, each of whom vary 
in their belief, or ‘organiza- 
tion. 

‘The SWEDENBORGIANS ‘believed ‘that 
their leader was visited One night by a 
man who said “‘T am God, the Lord, thé 
Creator, the Redeemer}’ i have’ chosen 
thee to explain to men’ the interior and 
spiritual sense of the sacred writings. 1 
will dictate to thee what ‘thou oughtest to 

write.”* ‘They believe that he conversed 
with angels, visited ‘heaven and hell,and 
saw the condition of the various religion. 


ists 1 in the other world. 


They hold that in ‘heaven 
of like dispositions ‘are associated, and 
that accordingly as we differ quallifica- 
tion, so we ate” to different 
society with which we are in : ‘sympathy. 

They believe whén*we di¢ we immec 


rise again @ spiritual body 
ive to eternity either in heaven or 
hell according to our past life. 


practice’ baptism; the ritual of 


of the Lord Jesus is 
Son'and Holy Spirit.” 
bration of marriages ‘in’ the ‘and 
contended that should be 
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a “They | 
ai not. low baptism: of children not 
of their faith. They tejected all forms 
of prayer. They.elected their ministers 
by vote, and wonld not allow those of 
one congregation to administer the 
sacrament to another, 

Their leader imprisoned ‘thirty- 
two times by those op osed to the views 
he held... 

The ‘Baptists contend that. all the 
churches. have departed. from the faith 
of the early Christians, and believe it to 
be their duty to restore’ what has been 
lost. They believe in baptism by im- 
mersion. They labor for ‘one faith, 
‘one Lord, one immersion, one hope, one 
- body, one spirit, one God and Father 
of all.”. They hold that penitent 
‘Jievers. are born the children of God, 
through baptism, that sins are “remitted 
_ by baptism through the blood of Christ. 

They repudiate such terms as “trinity,” 
‘‘eternal generation,”’ ‘‘eternal filiation,”’ 
‘eternally begotten,'’ ‘‘eternal proces- 

sion,”’ and con-substan- 
tial.”’. There are various branthes of 
this faith, differing to some extent in. 
form ..or conclusions. them are 
The Free Will Baptists, The Campbellite 
Baptists, The Seventh Day Baptists, The 
Mennonites, The Tunkers or Dunkers, 
The Christians, The Six Principle Bap- 

- tists, and The Winebrennians, whose title 
is *‘ The Church of God.”’ 

The NEomonians believe that God has 
selected, a certain number of men whom 
he will infallibly save t “Christ, 
but that these very elect are not: person- 
aa justified until they receive Christ. 

he THEOPHILANTHROPISTS believe 

_ the existence of God and in the immor-. 
by of the soul, and advise as follows: 

orship God, cherish your kind, ren- 
_ yourselves. useful to your country. 
| Childsen honor your fathersand mothers, 

_ obey them with affection; comfort their 


. Qld age. Fathers and mothers instruct 


children. Wives, regard your hus- 
ds the chief of your homes. Husbands 
- love your wives, and render yourselves 
reciprocally happy :”” they declare that 
‘*Good is everything which tends to the 
preservation or the. perfection’ of man. 
Evil is everything which tends to destroy 
or deteriorate him,” They hold that 
theirs is the religion of our. first par 


never produced 


‘being 


‘They farthet. assert Our. principles 
are the Eternal Truth: they will subsist, 
whatever individuals may ‘or at- 
tack them, and the efforts of the wicked 
will not even prevail against them. Rest 
firmly attached to them, without attack- 
or defending any religious system; and 
remember that similar discussious have 
ood, and that they 
have often tin “the earth with the 
blood of men. Let us lay aside systems, 
and apply ourselves to doing good ; it is 

the only road to happiness.” 

\The Manicua@ans believed that the 


I: parents ot the human race were made by 
{ the god of darkness, with corrupt bodies, 


but that their souls were under the care 
of the god of tn They held that all 
who struggled their corrupt 

natures would be from their sinful 
bodies, and after a purification in the 
sun and moon, they- would ascend to 
higher regions of light, while they who 
neglected their duty would pass after 


‘death into the bodies of other animals. 


The Marctontrgs hold that there were 
two co-existent principles, evil and good, 
and that all pleasures which are not 
spiritual were necessarily sinful. They 
contended that it was necessary to stifie 
every earthly impulse. They condemned 
marriage, and declared their regret at 
obliged to eat of the fruits of the 
earth, believing them a creation of the 
evil power. | 

The Catvinists believed that by the 
‘sins of our first parents ‘‘ commonly 
called original sin, the image of God 
was utterly defaced in man, and he and 


his posterity became enemies of God, 


slaves to Satan, and servants unto sin. 

* *® *® Of nature we are so dead, 
so blind, and so perverted, that neither 
can we feel when we are pricked, see the 
light when it shines, nor assent to the 
will of God when it is revealed, unless 


_ the Spirit of the Lord Jesus quicken that 


which is dead, remove the darkness from 
our minds, and bow our stubborn hearts — 
to the obedience of his blessed will, 

* ¥* * so that the cause of good 
works, we confess to be not our own free 
will, but the spirit of the Lord Jesus, 


| | who, dwelling in our hearts by true faith, 


brings forth such works as God has pre- 
pared for us to walk in,” — 

The Montanists believed their leader 
to be an incarnation of the Holy Spirit, 
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and claimed divine inspiration for all 
devout adherents to their faith. They 
_ were regulated in the general affairs by 

the revelations and visions given them to 
explain their course of action. They 
held that second marriages were criminal, 
and claimed that it was unlawful to fly 
from persecution, no matter what sha 
it assumed. They declared that Christ 
would reign on earth personally, as king, 
during the Millennium. | 
The Mystics, recognizing the devotional 
character of the nature of man, held 
that devotion should be pure, sublime, 
and perfect, with an entirely disinterested 
love of God, free from all selfish consid- 
erations. | 

They declared that silence, and abso- 

lute tranquility, repose and solitude 
accompanied by such acts as would com- 

letely exhaust bodily strength, were the 

t means to induce the presence of the 

pure spirit, and. they held that all argu- 
ments, investigations and anxiety were 
ge ge to drive away the. Spirit of 


‘The Hopxinsians believe that all true 
virtne, or real holiness consists in disin- 
terested benovolence, and that all sin is 


comprised in selfishness. They hold that 


self love in its whole nature is entirely 
against God. Adam’s act in eating of 


the fruit, was not our act, therefore we 


did not sin, and the act cannot be trans- 
ferred to us. ‘‘By Adam we are become 
sinners, not for it, his sin being only the 
occasion, not the cause of our commit- 

he Latrerpay Saints (Mormons) 
believe that their leader was inspired by 


the Lord to reveal to them the means of 


salvation. They hold that faith, repen- 
tance, baptism by immersion, and con- 
firmation are the prose means of iden- 
tifying oneself with the Church. 

believe in gathering to a. designated 
place, so that all may be near the source 
of inspiration 

lations given them. 

_ They aim to restore the ancient faith, 
and to become as the Saints of former 
days. They believe in the payment of 
- tithing, in polygamy, in the laying on of 
_ hands, and in the use of consecrated oil 
for the restoration of health. They hold 
that the organization of the church is a 
counterpart of that of the former-day 


_ saints, and that they follow all laws laid | 


They. 


no other way. 
ngly with the-reve- 


down for the guidance of that people. 
They believe that the keys to certain 
higher spiritual gifts and blessings can 
only be received in secret, by the ad- 
ministration of officers of the priesthood 
who hold the right to conferthem. 
They hold that God sent an angel to 
their leader, guiding him to find certain 
ancient records which he afterwards 
translated for the information ef his fol- 


lowers, who believe them to be very val- 


uable in explaining many things which 
God desired themto know. == 
They claim that everything good, 


| whether defined in their special doctrines 
or not, really bélongs to their creed, and 


they accept the Scriptures in their en- 
Among the offshoots from the Mor- 
mons is the Re-organized 
ephites) who reject polygamy, but ho 
to nearly all and 
The Pacans or. Arrica believe in a 
Supreme being, and have some indefinite 
idea of a future state. The good and 
evil principles both reside in the sky. 
After death they go to a happy exist- 
ence, regardless of their good or bad. 
acts. They believe that if any one ~ 
should offer indignities to their idols, he 
would drop dead. They appeal to an 
unknown power for protection against — 
witchcraft, and indulge in very elaborate 


ceremonies to do honor to the several 


gods, on whom they rely for special 
clessings, offering sacrifices to induce at- 
tention to their desires: Their devil is 
supposed to. be white, fer the same rea- 
sons that the white races consider him — 
e Pagans of Madagascar and Poly- | 
nesia Offer human sacrifices, shedding 
blood without stint in order to please 
their gods, or to procure from them some 
favor which they beleve can be obtained 
The MoHAMMEDANs believe that their, 
leader was inspired by God, and that he 
was God’s representative on earth. i8 
‘They believe in the resurrection and 


final judgment. practice prayer, 


washings, alms, fasting, pilgrimage and 
circumcision. The hold that the angels 
are pure and subtle beings created by 


fire ; that they neither eat nor drink, nor 


propagate their species, and that they 


| are variously employed in the service of — 
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Goa, the interests of humanity. 
declare that even the angel Ga- 
not when the resurrection is 
due, as he so assured their leader when 
asked the question. The heaven to which 
they believe the faithful will ascend, 
they assert, is made of pure musk, plen- 
tifully besprinkled with pearls and ja- 
cinths; that the trees are of gold, and * 
the walls of gold and silver. 
The tude, or tree of happiness, . here 
spreads its ‘branches from the heavenly 
of Mahomet to the abiding place 
of every faithful one, and its boughs are 
laden with pomegranates,.grapes, and all 
the most delicate and attractive fruits, | 
besides every kind of fish and fowl, 
dressed, to gratify the palate. 
ranches of this wondrous tree 
are epee tp age easy reach of the faithful, and 
they. bow to all who desire, and ‘yield 
rich garments of silk, magnificent horses 
elegantly caparisoned, and every con- 
ceivable means of extrayagant pleasure. 
Here are the girls of Patadise, the 


al oyun, especially created out of 


ure musk for the companionship of the 
They are ‘free from natural | 
impurities, defects and inconveniences 
incident to the ‘sex; of the strictest 
modesty, and secluded from pcos view | 
in pavilions of hollow pearls. 

- “With these bewitching creatures eter- 
will be spent, and tireless 
and perpetual youth will- whet the +. : 
tite for every conceivable pleasure which 
the mind of the ‘great 

can prepare, 
The hell prepared for itunes’ is a 


series of chambers of extreme degrees of | 


heat and cold. The damned are placed 
in furnaces which cause the skin to parch | 
and peel off, after which the ministerin 
demons replace it, and the is re- 
peated continually. 

- Here they remain from nine hundred: 
to seven thousand years, according to 
— their. deserts, and then they will be re- 


leased at the intercession of Mahomet. — |. 


~The Sprirvauists hold that the mo- 
_ ment the body is dead, the spirit takes 


its _— and reinains alive to all intents | 


and purposes: seeing and knowing all 
that occurs among the scenes of earth to 
which it was connected; that the spirit 
goes on to higher, and higher states of 
progress, holding the to 


guide, and aid niortals. 


* 


| 


return and hold converse’ with itheir, 
that at times these spirits materialize ana 
show themselves just as in life, with the 
form, features and every characteristic 
necessary to eatablialy identification. 

They claim that departed spirits are 
in a position to'see and know all that 
_ occurs in their sphere, and are in accord 
| with these of higher attainments, so that 
almost everything necessary to be known 
by mortals can be ascertained through 
. proper inquiry, and association with the 
| spirits, who they declare are even more 
anxious to impart than we are to receive. 
The Marertauists: believé that what 
we see of man, that we can handle, and 
_anyalyze, is all we know. or ever can 
know. They hold that when man dies 
‘his body being. buried returns to the 
earth and enriches it, for the production 
of . vegetable matter, but that’ the soul, 
“the mind, the spirit ‘or that which we 
“gail life, is a mere dependent upon the 
‘State of the body. 

They declare that death is the end: of 
“all, that there can be no further exist- 
ence, any more than im the case of a 
tree; which has been cut and 
_stroyed. 

Having given brief outlines of: the 
“faith of quite a number’ of the. religious 
class, for the purpose of brining them 
conveniently before: the minds of the 
readers of this paper, the thought na- 
turally occurs to the:investigating truth- 
seeker, ‘‘ Which code of faith is the best 
to adopt to ensure salvation ?’’ 

It is not the purpose’ ef this niticle to 
_ lay before any one plan of salvation, but 
| there is a lesson to learned by the 
thoughts suggested. 

That men were, and are sincerely de- 
voted to the advocacy of the varied 
beliefs herein ehumerated as well as 
thousands of other peculiar notions not 
in any sense referred to, is a fact. 

That fact must never be overlooked in 
forming an estimate of the rights of 
others, in a 

The world is apt to: designate any 

iar or novel faith, as insanity, and 
quite commonly we declare men who 


differ with us, barbarians, especially if — 


their faith have an oder of ancient forms, 
or resembles in some the 
early races. 


/ 


‘They assert that the spirit of mortals 
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There is a world of thought in fact, 
that the Chinese and other Asiatic races, 
call the Anglo-Americans and all chris- 
tians peoples by a term exactly the coun- 
terpart of our word ‘‘heather.*‘ 

A .cool, sober examination of the 
mind which condemins another man’s 
religion, will often result in demonstrat- 

ing the fact that bigotry is the premises, 


from which the conclusions are drawn. 


[t seems remarkably that men who 
agree on all the main points of phil- 


osophy, science, and the general affairs | 


of life, and seldom disagree at all seri- 
ously on any ordinary matter, will fight 
to the death over some abstruse proposi- 
tion of faith, which in the end is in no 
sense better ‘understood than before we 
commencement of hostilities: — 


Various causes are assigned for this an- | 
“omaly, and explanations are generally to 
that men | 


the end, that has desi 
should thus be left in darkness, to work 


out their own salvation, and that in the. 


time set apart, all these differences of faith 
‘will. be assimilated by the general ac- 


knowledgement of the correctness of the 


doctrines of the church to which that 
expounder belongs. But with the expla- 
nations, and all the promises of univer- 
sal acceptance of this, that, or the other 
popular or unpopular religion, but few 
seem to realize that the period between 
the present, and the promised religious 
millenium, is far greater’ than the proba- 


ble extent of our earthly existence. Now 


as the life of a man may be of no moment 

whatever, as compared to the eternity 

which some claim he is destined to enjoy, 

_ it would perhaps be considered: presump- 

tious to attach mportance to whatever of 

— ace and progress might result from a 
tter 


understanding and appreciation of 


each other; nevertheless, ‘it does seem 
that the means of immediate relief de- 
serve someattention. [It well known 
fact ‘that the ‘cessation of pain for a few 


minutes or hours will enable a patient to. 


aily, and encourage him to new life, 
‘whereas a continuance of excruciating 


agony causes him to loose hope, and often 


to desire death as a relief. 


_ So with this continued 
onslaught on men’s belief as'to the best 


means of ‘procuring temporal and spir- 
atual salvation. 


Phe attack upon way 
given body of is another 


unaccountable mfluence touche: 
minds, so do they, become for t 


-of hatred, is to 


gress disfranchise every 


tion,’’ which anon raises its hydra-headed 


repuisiveness.to stab, and’ slay all those 


who fail to agree ‘with its “particular 
mania at that especial juncture of affairs. 
Now ‘it is intemperance, then retrench- 
ment, then anti-Cesdrism, then anti- 
stalwartism, then anti- and 


anti-monarchy, 


Just accordingly, ‘strange and 
men’s 
e time 
being monomafiiacal oh ‘some ‘subject, 

which at other times aflonds them no in- | 
terest whatever. 


‘Considering the great inteltectual ade 
vancement 0 Ahe American nation, one 


would suppost that it. would be less liable 


to these attacks, but ap- 
pears to be baseless hat seems 
to be necessary enge a fever-heat 
continuously on 
one subject, and sho ay the malaria of 
stupidity, permeates the system so as to 
intoxicate the judgment and: ala i the 
of the people at la 
ows what the next mania wi 


At present our Territory peo- 
Phe are the subjects of national alarm. 
mania of anti-Mormonism is poison- 
ing the minds of the people . of the 
United States, so that their passions are 
almost uncontrollable... Men are becom- 
ing bloodthirsty and Nihilistic to a 
gree much to be regretted. A oe 
proportion of the American people be- 
lieve, through a systematic course of 


_ misrepresentation, that it wou! d be an 


act of chari 


ty to epaibilate. the entire 


Mormon people. 


One part of their seenies wanted, the 


polygamists disfranchised. This has 


been effectively accomplished. Now it 
is desired that their property be confis-_ 
cated, so as to destroy their influence 
over their friends still hold the: 
franchise. . 

The next thing in.order is the cutting 
off of their hands so that they may ‘not — 
write, and the tearing out sheir 


_tongues:so that. 
that ‘the 


As it is 
methods adopted 
desired results, now it t 


accomplish the . 

t Con- 
‘who be- 
longs to the Mormon faith.. It is but a 
step from that to a demand for the confis- 
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cation’ property, but another 


to the sacrifice of their lives. 

Why not burn them at the stake? Po- 

gamy is now legally and. practically 
Pe It has no direct influence upon 
the interests. of the people of Utah. It 
has been eliminated by abortive legisla- 
tion, and.the fact is beyond: dispute that 
to-day the Mormon Church can afford to 
allow its bitterest.enemies to manipulate 
their electoral machinery,. assured _ of 
victory, and freed from any. possible. chi- 
canery, because they have nothing to do 
but receive their honors at the hands of 
those who came: to destroy. them. . 

astonishing that. the. people of 
America have not yet learned that a man’s 
religion’ and political. faith, are entirely 
_ beyond: governmental control. Aman or 
a party of men who may sincerely believe. 
in'acertain or uncertain code of doctrines, 
whether religious or political, or a combi- 
nation of both, can no more be controlled 
by the prejudicial sa 
those in opposition, 
be silenced by the braying. of an ass. 


. There is a. wonderful influencein sin- 


cerity ; a magnetism exceedingly difficult 
to neutralize. And when to Satetity, is 
added a genuine religious fervor, the 
‘superstructure: is capable. of. Sparing 
very fierce bombardment... 

That the: Mormons are sincere is be- 


yond all cout 3 those who may have 


doubted this, have within the past few 
years received so many evidences thereof, 
that it would seem superfluous to assert 
what must be apparent to even) the most 
prejudiced. That they are wise and di- 


plomatic beyond the appreciation of their - 
enemies, would seem also” ‘beyond all | 


question. 

That. their very inactivity, is. an illus- 
tration of their supreme faith in God, 

must be acknowledged. That they are 
_ continually receiving evidences, which 
can be readily construed by them into 
direct interposisions of Providence, must 

be admitted. 


than their enemies, is clearly .apparent. 
That under the continued pressure of per- 


secution they are becoming daily. more 
and more united socially, religiously, 


commercially, and politically, we have 
many reasons to-know.. That they hold 
the onslaught of their enemies. in. su- 
‘preme contempt, never 


ngs and doings of — 
“i can the thunder 


co-operative 


ing own armor, we all That 


there must be reasons for all these; facts, 
some of us are beginning to believe, 
Of course the Mormons say, as ali 
other religionists. do, that. they are per- 
secuted for righteousness’ sake, and as 
servants of God that they are protected 
by His. arm; and say what we may, 
there are very strong indications of a 
probability of this. being approximately 


true,. At any rate, there are coinci- 


dences enough in this direction to satisfy 
the mind of any Mormon, 

“If we. are to believe our orthodox 
sectarian friends: the same God which 
the Mormons declare holds them in’ the 
hollow of His hand, inspires the rival 
religionists to: Christian warfare against 
them. It may be true, 

To one uninspired, except by the light 


| of a love for humanity, it appears that a 
business rivalry amon 
has caused the organization of the op- 


the. religionists 


ponents of Mormonism, for the purpose 
of crushing it out as.@ common enemy 
to religious interests. The. priests know 


why. According to present appearances, 


the result may be similar to the united 


efforts of businessmen to crush out the 
co-operative store, which under the most 
able and persistent attacks of its enemies 
grew and flourished far beyond the hopes" 
of its projectors, 
_ What the rival merchants by continued 
misrepresentations, did for the Mormon 
mercantile .ipterests, the 
rival politicians and religionists seem de- 
termined to do for the Mormons in gen- 
eral; and every devout Mormon believes 
in his heart that God has so ordained it. 
‘Who can, with an. intelligent view of 
the situation, and a knowledge of the 


firmly-seated. faith. of the Latter-day 


Saints, question the logic of their con- 


clusions? We may believe what we 


please, and account for our repeated 


and their repeated victories, 


upon any hypothesis. best suited to our 


-_self-conceit ;. there is. but.one explanation 


of the: cause of our. discomfiture—the 
bigoted blindness and inhumanity of our 
attack. Among all the varied religions 


-here-cited, ridiculous as its. tenets may 


appear to the world at large, not one. can 
be named, with a proper amount of per- 


| t sure to. be popular. and pow- 
| erful-even in this enlightened age. _ 
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Every one of the followers of a faith 
which is sought to be destroyed, believes 


that he is an instrument’ in the hands of | 


God; to preserve it at all hazards; and 
strange as it may seem, one solitary in- 
dividual, ignorant and apparently un- 
known though he may be, by persistently 
and fervently advocating any form of 
religious faith, can spread it faster than 
a thousand enemies can uproot it. 

The reason is simple; all men. believe 


they-have a soul to save, and as none of~ 


the methods of salvation are any too 


clear, a novel idea of any kind always 


attracts attention; much the same asa 
dyspeptic is attracted by a new nostrum. 
Is it not yet clear, that as men honestly 
attach themselves to a religion by a 
course of reasoning, or what they may 
be pleased to term a course of reasoning, 
that any efforts made to disenthrall them, 
should be on the basis of an intelligent 
attempt to disentangle the complicated 
shackles which bind them to their faith? 
Suppose that we went to a prisoner, 
who had been fettered hand and limb for 
years, with heavy iron chains stronger 
_ by far than his physical frame; and after 
assuring him \that we were friendly 


towards him, should seize the chains 


with all our might and with violent im- 
-precations about him and his fetters, 
dash them and him against the walls of 
his cell and increase his misery ten-fold. 
Ho ng, think you, would he retain 
age in, our friendship and good 
will? 
_. If, however, we by intelligent investi- 
ion ascertain the intricacies of the 
ock, which secure the chains, and gently 
_ the victim; then we may win his 
. The great trouble with modern reform- 
ers seems to be ‘however, that they de- 


light in clanking the chains so as to 


attract attention to themselves, and cash 
to their purses, rather than to listen to 


the almost noiseless action of the lock, 


which, when ‘intelligently manipulated, 
will free their fellow man. 


Grorcr A. MEEars. 


_ Queen Victoria and Prince Albert were 
cousins, and about the only ‘example 
in the long line of English monarchs 
wherein the marital vows were sacredly 
observed and sincere affection existed. 
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SCENES IN CONGRESS OVER 


There happened to be at Washington 


City during the last session of the 42nd 


_ Congress a leading Mormon, whose pri- 
vate journal I have had the privilege of 


perusing. ‘Though its entries were not 
intended for *the public’ eye, they im- 
— me as being so interesting that 

solicited the favor of copying such 


posed legislation against Utah. I give 
them with the more pleasure because of | 
their being private notes, and written — 
when the emotions which they portray 
were yet warm and when there were no 
prospects for éseape from overwhelming 
wrong except as anticipated in the faith 
of the writer and his co-religionists. 


‘They furnish an excellent illustration 


of the confidence the Mormon: people 
have in God in their hours of difficulty 
and danger. The purity of thought, 
integrity of purpose, and sublime trust 


of a-.God-fearing people, exhibited. in 


these notes, will be quite refreshing in | 
these days of skepticism when anything 
like a belief in special providences is 
looked upon as an evidence of fanaticism. 

January 28th, 1873.—The amendment 
which Brother Hooper made to the Col- 
orado Bill for the admission of Utah, 
with Sargent’s amendment for the prohi- | 


bition of polygamy, &c., came up to-day. 

He had bitter | 
would be evoked, so he tried to withdraw , 
his amendment, having obtained Mr. 
Sarjent’s consent thereto. But Coghlan — 
of California objected. - He afterwards — 
consented to withdraw. Then Negley 


| of Pennsylvania renewed the amendment. 


He’ was induced to withdraw; and then 


-Marriam of New York renewed again. 


Claggett of Montana was charged for 
the occassion, and as it was known he 
was very bitter against Utah, and would 
attack her savagely, our enemies wanted 
to fire him off. Several members had 
each five or ten minutes granted them | 
by Taffe of Nebraska who had the floor ; 
he also gave Claggett five minutes. He 
fulfilled expectations in the fierceness 

and brutality of his attack. The five — 
minutes ended, the House gave him five 

minutes more, Still r to hear more 

of ‘his brutal and ‘slanderous abuse, they 

gave him three minutes more—ostensibly 
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‘ (Captain Hooper succeed 
half an hour to deliver his | 
As he: finished Claggett jum 
requested ten minutes for realy: Then 
succeeded a scene which I scarcely ever 
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minutes, ‘but. really, of 
twenty minutes. There were numbers of 


men on the floor who had been to Utah, 
who, if they knew anything, mast have 


known he told falsehoods and misrepre- : 


sented the people; but no ‘voice was 
raised to cotrect his statements, to check 
the tortent of the vile stream of vituper- 
ation which flowed from: his lips; not 
even to refuse. to grant him more time 
to the extent he desired, though one ob- 

stion was all that was ne ‘to stop 
him under the rules. The fact is the mod- 
ern politician is a moral coward. He 
_has not the courage to defend a weak, 


unpopular side, enpecinly if the question | 


of ‘‘Mormonism’’ be involved. They 
areas afraid of being suspected of hav- 
ing any sympathy with that, as they 
would be of the contagion of the smali- 
pox. The truth is there is no sympathy 


between them and it—between vice and. 


purity—error and truth, fraud and hon- 
esty. I am disgusted with them. Col. 
Sam. Merritt of Idaho, who resides in 
Utah, was evidently pleased with the 
rformance. I afterwards went to where 
and Kendall. of Nevada—a man 
whom our people’s vote helped to elect 
—were sitting talking, and told them 
a little of my mind. I was indignant. 
Kendall soon moved off to his seat. I 
talked plainly to Merritt and made him 
acknowledge that ‘stabounnnte: made by 
Claggett were false. | 
20th «By appealin ‘to the House 
in obtaining 
h in. 


saw paralleled in Congress. The mem- 
bers gathered around him and listened 
to him with great interest: When his ten 
minutes were exhausted, cries-of ‘‘ go on, 
go on,” were heard from all sides. Time 
was granted him to continue, not an. ob- 
jection being made. Oh it was pleasure 


nounced, to hear Brigham Young villified 
and Utah held up to public odium, and 
exectration 
triade when his time again expired. 
Again ‘his time was renewed; but on 
motion of Mr. Cox af New York, on the 
condition that the Delegate of Utalr have 
five minues to reply. With these extra- 


he closed members and 
hearty applause, unc ecked by the 


speaker, 


remarks. 
_by their silence it. was assumed by the 
_ speaker that he could print the remarks 
he wished to make. 


Grant was wai 
Merritt of Idaho 
sylvania. on last Saturday to represent 
_ the terrible condition of affairs i in Utah, 
ask for action. 
' to have said that ‘*the final issue: with 
Utah cannot be avoided.”’ 

up and | 
went to the Capitol. 
_ ence there excited surprise and comment. 
It was soon poised about that Utah 
affairs had called him there. He had 
| interviews with the judiciary Committees 
of the Senate and 
that there must be legislative action on 
- Utah. He appeared 
_ get some bill passed that would enable 
to many to hear the. ‘* Mormons’’ de- | 


| his was greatly fired 
up. They 
thing he might’ say. 


were ready to. swallow, every 
He gave his 
Imagination rein; he reveled in his 
false descriptions of affairs in Utah and 
closed with a sensational attack upon the 
marriage institution of Utah, and when 
lleries joined 


Brother Hooper commenced to reply; 


but the interest was ended. No one 
_hstened to him. Members all scattered 
to their seats and en 
tion, writing, 
_his time an 


ed in conversa- 
&c. He labored through 
"requested more time; but 
this was refused, Bird of New Jersey, a 


democrat, making objections. He asked 


as a boon the privilege of printing his 
This was not objected to; so 


Fifteen minutes by a self: possessed, 


, good debater, well posted in Utah affairs, 


would only be required before an aud- 


_ience who would listen and judge fairly 
to. utterly demolish . Claggett’s 
and them bare to the 
| country. 


fictions 


Monday ty, Feb. 3rd, 1873. President 


Claggett and 
egley of Penn- 


Grant is reported 


Feb. gth.—Nesterday, President Grant 
His unusual pres- 


fouse, and told them 
to be resolved to 


his myrmidons to carry out the course of 
tyranny and oppression entered upon by © 


| McKean, and in pursuance of which, as 
He had: not finished his | 
approbation of 
_ been checked by the: Supreme Court. 


the latter said, by the express wish and 


ident Grant, he had 
Grant is reported to have said, that if 


the 4th of March came without legisla- 
tion, he would 


put his troops into Utah 
and nail the thing by that means. What 
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the memorial to 


his: hearers were left to imagin 
Wednesday, 
a memorial to the House yes- 


$ 
r 


_terday from a number of lawyers of the 


Galt Lake City bar, setting forth the in- 
adequacy of the laws o 
hurtful tendency, their alls to the 
genius of: the Government, and: the dis- 
loyal sentiments and actions of the Leg- 
islative. Assembly of Utah, and asking 


for Congressional action. He also in- 


troduced a bill to promote justice in the | 
Territories, etc., which had all. the hate- 


ful features of the Voorhees Bill framed 
introduced against us.. The 


passage 
of such ‘a bill would put the lives, the 


liberties and the property of the. Latter- 
day Saints at the mercy of ‘the ring of 
_ United States officials and their satellites, 
and open wide the doors for every Species 
of corruption to flow in unchecked. We 
found by comparing the references made 


laws which-have been repealed, they have 
quoted: as laws-of Utah extracts: 
havé mo existence, they have garbled 
laws, and they have left out the’ context 
of laws. The whole is a tissue of ‘mis- 


representation and. falsehood... This is 


the constant _— of our enemies—to 
lie-and mi ~ But will Congress 


be-enlightened ? the President of | 
the United States want us sacrificed? 


There are those who would have-no sen- 


made 
if. the 


we “were innoctut cof. 
against us. There are those w 


truth were laid before them, would not. 


take the trouble to examine it and satisfy 


themselves about: the matter in a 


manner: .We’ must, however, 
best we can and leave the event with the 


Lord. ‘He is a friend who never has, 
nor ever will forsake His people, I have | 


felt: tranquiland joyous: this’ week, I 
have no: fears or apprehensions, though 


humanly. ‘speaking; the» prospects are 


threa is. is atime ‘concerning 
which the Prophets Joseph and Brigham 


and others have: spoken—the time when | 


we would have the Government amg 

against us asim a national: ity, as 

towns, counties in 

| be be 


Utah, their 


‘Idaho 


as 


. the vote of the House last: 
House -would.. 
Merritt does not take the Almighty into 
the .aws with the | 
laws themselves, thst they have quoted 


2 liar in his class. Eve | 
batch of: inflammatory and lying. dis- 
timent of pity for. us, if that | 


copy of "the bill introduced by. 
inghuysen of New Jemey intothe Senate 
It is -stmilar to the Merritt Bill. 


80 that there 


with which, in-his opinion, he has noth- 
ing todo. ‘But-we shall see. Oh, Lord, 
defeat these: mén.in -their wicked and 
| bloodthirsty. schemes, iahd save those 
| who put their: trust-in':Thee, for Thou 
alone can save+—Thou alone has pity for 


might: 
_ Fitch was there and had about ten minutes 


7 


would be nothing more than the law 
Of might.:: : 
vide a sacrifice: 
ram in. the thicket. when | 
bound and:laidt 


I feel. that the Lord will pro~ 
in: our stead, as he: did 


the altar. - 


Friday, 7 the o-tlay we got pr 


Our enemies-are sure of - catch- 


‘to-day, so 1 was told, that’on Monday 
‘next. the Judiciary Committee would. 5 
meet to take hig bill into consideration ;: 
they: would -teport,it to: the 
_they had the right todo at.an time 
ond 


Mr, 


ates 


account all, “These are transactions, 


Task this tn the: tame of Jesus, 
men. 
Feb. of the Associated 
Press at Salt: Lake: City: isthe. champion. 
day we have a 


tches from there, sent with a 


influence in our: case.) 
House Judici 
to discuss the 


Committee met to-day 

erritt. bill. Efforts have 
portunity tomake 

an oral argument: before ‘them 5 but the 

chairman, ge 

consent. 


however,. induced. to 


| say that if- Mr. "Fitch, who: had written a 


legal argument against the bill, 


meeting this: morning, he 


have time accorded him. Mr, 


ziven' him. The other members. would 
ve liked to. have heard Mr. Fitch lon- 


x 
- 
i> 
mer 
at both ends 
“i 
€. 
5 
x 
x 
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~ 
| 
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| 
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| 
| 
on. his. afgumen 
of the: proposed .in t for the 
summoning of-juries, said: 
° 
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theirs. 


“SCENES concress over 


a case a 


at and United States 
marshals summoned the’ jury. He found 
among the three men had 


im confidence’ that Grant | 

or legislative | 
t under © 

the civil power, (Grant assuming, I sup- 
pose, that it is not so at present,) or he 
would be under the — putting» 
to bed 
“give me a 


had in irons! 


‘Utah which: would prob: 
to‘mortow. It would ask 
action so that'Utah might be 


it under the military. 

Feb. Before going 

my ‘mi ing’ oecupied wit 
iat bees told: pr Grant’s 

message. He heard my prayer. 

that a company of ern were assem- 
who were dressed in uniform. 


re: were 
front 
‘numbers and 
looking 


pments, and wh 
‘every minute.’ 
rifled ‘cannon, -impr fire-arms and 
-atmunition, and ‘in 
thought “we were. drawn. 
receive them. In falling 


force. 


tions. was 


one of ‘most exposed 


aware of it, and saw from the direction 


ee the enemy I should be’ hit before 
some of those near me could be reached, 
as my bod covered, re 


thought my position 
danger to feel that 
and canister would be 


n all its 


> 


mind all at once we found” the-enemy 
had disappeared. How: they had gone 
or where they had do not now re- 


_but’ the 


them, and ‘was ‘one 
expectin an attack 

y, who was’ formidable i in 
we ving. u n us I thought. with 
| Caroling, member of the 
into line with | 
the other officers, T thought ‘got into 


and I seemed to 


had “a feeling of suspense that: was in- 


zainst giving 


‘dreamed | 


 Gongress. 


‘ment read which-a 
‘attention than di 
all day conversing as I had 


called him a Mormon. — 


enemy in 


| bull and voted: 


s | ard, 
we | made by Logan 
| of Minnesota had effect though 


filled our awoke 
and thanked Lord for 
conveyed. to meé in the drea 
message was in as my 
told me it would b » Dut was not read. 


The New York Herald of this. morning 


gives an account of a conversation that 

and Merritt had with Grant; 

they urged him to send: a Message to 

The prospects looked threat- 

ening. But God reigns, and as General 

Grant seems disposed to emulate the 
of Pharaoh of old, we shall see 

whether he will be any more dccente 

Pharaoh was. I have no doubt but 

that the Lord will: make Grant’s wrath 


-a@ cause of praise to Him. 


The M essage appeared in the morning 


| papers, and it was on this. ac- 


count, or some other, when read in the 


‘House to-day ‘it fell like a wet blanket 


upon the members, never saw a docu- 
attract less 
I was around 
rtunity 
with members. A better feeling pre- 
vails than I could expect under the cir- 
cumstances. Senator Pool of North 
com- 

me some of 


this. 


mittee of the Senate, tol 


‘the features of the amemded Freling- 


huysen Bill had to 


report. | 
Feb.. 22- Sherman, whom 


Captain met in the Senate 
chamber, told him that he had said to 
| Grant, with whom: he had attended a 
| dinner-party, that his action in relation 
| to Utah was all wrong: For this advo- 


cacy of our cause they had — 


‘Newman, thet 


‘We have a lous 


ate 


fought: inch by mich by ily Bay- 
Trambull, ‘Casserly, 

the bitter ches 
and Windom 


§ 


of” and 


ous 


» 
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each moment 4 
a very expose 
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to hit the; I was nerved up and. | ed. 25.—In the: : 
the Senate, where Captain Hooper had 3 
n en day. ~The subject of 
ense, such as man might have who ex- | s “at: 4 
‘the next: “the > a iscussion was gnuysen 
ssperate foe While in this frame o midni 
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untrue statements, The clause giving the | 
deputy marshals the authority to call on | 


the military when they were threatened 


with resistance was discussed with ability | 


by Bayard and Trumbull. 


They de- 


nounced this ready appeal to the bayonet — 


to enforce civil process. 


I felt that the | 


day would come when those who were | 


determined to have this feature in the | 


Bill would yet be made to groan under 
the tyranny of soldiersand be humbled in 


the dust. The Constitution has fallen 
into disrepute and the will of the ma- 


jority has taken its place. | 


March sst-—To-day our enemies in 
the House were anxious to get up the | 


Frelinghuysen Bill, which had passed 


the | 


Senate, and pass it through the House. 
They had resolved upon getting it up 
this evening. All the feelings that I had 
in my dream I began to experience this 


evening. There was a time. that I 
awaited its advent as I imagined in my 


‘dream that I awaited the shock of battle. | 


I was. nerved up in the. same way. 
Claggett acted like a hen that wanted to 
lay. 


| said that. we .owed our. escape t 


He was fidgetty and anxious; a | 


delivery would relieve him. ‘He got the - 
floor and .was twice, recognized by the. 
Chairman of the Committee of the | 


Whole, Mr. 


Wheeler, and had his 


speech prepared, written out and in 
hand; but he was choked off both | 
times ; the first by Mr. ‘Farnsworth in- | 
troducing an amendment, the last time — 
by General Garfield moving the previous © 

uestion, despite the remonstrances of 


laggett, by which further-debate was | 


cut off. He intended to commence by | 


speaking on some claim, I was informed, 


question, feeling contident from his past 
success in getting the ear of the House | 


that he could secure a hearing again. 
Merritt had also come down to the front 


to be near Claggett to support him. As 
soon as Claggett found that he could not | 
interject his speech in then, he went | 
over to Judge. Bingham, of Ohio, Chair- | 


man of the Judiciary Committee, and 


had a consultation with him. It was then 


arranged, as I afterwards learned, that 
to try to get it up. Maxwell was back 


in Clagget’sseat waiting for the onslaught | 
t went back | 


with great anxiety. Clagget 


and had a talk with him, and then went if 
In the mean time a colla-— 


off to smoke, 


any 


noise 


Frelinghuysen Bil 


| by his maker. that they were 
and then branch off. on ‘to the Utah 


yhad to 


_were in. great g : 
we could escape, a yet I had faith that | 
| something would interpose to. 
further on in the evening Bingham was 


tion hed in a. committee 
room down stairs, and some excellent — 
punch, so said, had been furnished. Of | 
this many. partook freely, and about mid- 
night the effects were.very visible in the 
noise and confusion which prevailed. 
Beck of Kentuck 1.made a motion to 
take a recess till 9 o'clock, Monday — 
morning; other, motions to adjourn and 
take a recess were also made; but with 
no effect ; they were voted down two to. 
one.. Every moment I. expected the 
Frelinghuysen. Bill to come up. 
and confusion. increased, and 
finally General Garfield: made a motion 
to take a.recess until Monday morning, 
9 o'clock—the same motion they had 
voted down just, 
carried.. We rejoiced exceedin Wea’ 
had another. day’ grace. 
quiet Sabbath granted unto us, and I 
praised the Lord. . Merritt 
punch. Bingham had. ‘‘got tight,’ he 
said, they. could not him to 
present . the. matter, Claggett 
Maxwell & Co. were mad ; at we were 
gratified. 

Monday, March rd—The be- 
ing suspended for th purpose of getting 
through the calendar, ¢ appeared no 

of for the 


human possibilit 

was on the calendar, 
low down it was true, but at the rapid — 
rate they were. 
tion it could not be 4 
reached. . Claggett an 
very active and yery og 
told me they, had. got us now, an 


until it. was 
were 
Jatter 
‘swore 
ering, in for 
results now and not for tal rother _ 
Hooper saw. t, and to.see how he 
felt, asked him if he thought the Bull . 
would pass... He.swore and said that it 
pass, that he. would force it 
through. . "They , every little while, would 
go up to.the Speaker's desk where the 
bills lay and examine the pile to see how 
far it was, Maxwell and they 
did not see how 


the passage. of the Bill; but I. did not 
know what it would be, ‘or how it would _ 
be prevented, At 5 P, M. took recess 


till 7°30, and still it was not reached. a. 
up and down within of the 
iness, and called the Lord. 


before—and it 


srough legisla- 


prevent 
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my heart for that deliverance which I 
‘knew that no one but He could give. 
The exultation of our enemies was un- 
concealed... In immagination they al- 
ready had their feet upon our necks. | 
- Two o’clock in the morning of Tues- 
day came and still they were crowding 
_ through Bills... There were but two. Bills 
to pass, and: they could. be passed in two 


or three. minutes, and then the Freling- | | 
huysen Bill: would be reached: Confu- | 


sion and excitement: prevailed, and any 
attempt to reason upon such a@ subject, 
with so great a feeling of hurry prevail- 
ing, would be useless. We had done all in 


ou , and only the power of God | : At etal 
our power, and only the asage of the | attracts the notice of visitors to our 


could now prevent the. p 
Bill. Just then the Judiciary 


ommittee 


brought up the impeachment cases of | 


Judge Delahay of Kansas and Judge Sher- 


man of Ohio. Thissubject consumed an | 


hour. Three o’clock had come, and still 
no,action on the Frelinghuysen Bill. 
Then members began to present resolu- 
tions, bills, etc., upon which they wanted 


action. Speaker Blaine recognized them, | 


and half an hour was thus cofismed, 
Our enemies, active and urgent, tried to 
press the Frelinghuysen Bill on to the no- 
tice of the House; but in vain. I,felt 
_ faint and hungry, and went down to the 

restaurant and got a little refreshment, 
_ was only absent a few minutes, and when 
I came up, the House had just taken a 
recess until 9:30. 1 was surprised and 
yet exceeding glad. I thought of my 


dream again. The dispersion of the 


members reminded me of the: dispersion 
in the dream. ‘Our enemies were swear- 
ing mad, Merritt said we had bribed the 
Speaker, and that ‘*damned: old Bing- 
Claggett and Maxwell were also 


menced at the calendar. ‘The’ two Bills 
were soon passéd, then came'the Freling- 
huysen Bill; but: Mr. Sarjent of Cali- 
fornia objected to’ the consideration of 


so important’ a Bill when ‘there was no 


quorum present. It was laid aside in- 
formally; and from that-time until 11:30, 
upon motion, it was decided. to 
transact no more legislation, it could not 
be reached... Business‘ of various kinds 
was attended to, but that could:not be got 


up. Our enemies were raging, -Maxwell 


_ said he would take out British papers and 
be citizen longer. ‘Clag- | 


friend and mightier than they all. 


designed 
home musicians and artists generally, 


.Norfolk, England, April 2d, 1852. 


delight at singing and playing. 


you will know: what they are.” 


gett asserted that we had spent $200,000 
on the Judiciary Committee, andi Mer-: 


‘ritt swore that there had been treachery 
and we had bribed Congress. But I 


praised and thanked God who was our 
By 
seemingly small and insignificant means 
He had oer to pass marvelous results, 
and to him all the glory was due. — 


‘THE SALT LAKE ORGANIST. 


The great organ at the ‘Tabernacle 


Zion, who usually attend service, if they 
stay over Sunday, and sensibly enjoy the 
magnificent playing of the brilliant young 
organist, Joseph J. Daynes. .We have 
lographical sketches of our 


and. may fitly select the above named 
gen tleman as a worthy subject of our art 


istory. 


_ Joseph J. 


Daynes was born at Norwich, 
As 
is well known in this city, he was a 
musical prodigy in his childhood. He 
first showed signs of his musical instinct 
at the: age of eighteen months, by a 
is 
nature, gifted from his birth, seemed to 
crave music as from an organic necessity ; 
and he was always trying to get at the 
piano, but was prevented by his parents, 
for fear he might injure the instrument. 
When just turned four years.of age, some 
visiting. friends: ‘were at dinner; the 
child stole into the parlor and picked out 
on the piano the-old and familiar air— 
‘¢The Rat Catcher’s Daughter.’ His 
father, struck with surprise, left the — 
dinner table and wrote out the treble 
scale of two octaves, and proceeded to 
explain the names of the notes. When 
through, the lad said he’ knew them; but 
his father answered, ‘‘You do not know 
what I mean, I want you to learn these 
notes, so that, whenever you see them, 
On 
ing questioned the father discovered that 
the child really did. know all of the 
notes written for this first lesson; and 
from that time the child commenced 
playing from music. 
Mr. Daynes, sen., was a.tuneér of 
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pianos, which i in those days were not as 


‘musical in their tones as they now are, 
and sometimes he .was perplex 
pecially with the high notes. To assist 
him, he usually took his child, and seat- 
ing him in a convenient place, when in 
trouble would look at him, and the lad 
would tell his father by moving his li 
whether the note was flat or sharp, SO as 
not to attract attention of parties in the 
room. 

One of the great delights of the lad 


was in his attempts to make musical in- 
On one occasion he whittled P 
a piece of board, battledoor shape, ‘and | 
stretched cotton from end to end, and. | 


struments. 


made a bow of a piece of whalebone | 
with several strands of cotton, put rosin 
on, and played tunes with this simple 
instrument, and although, of ‘course, 
very little music was produced, the notes 
were correct. Ind , anything that he 
could make a musical sound on he would 
try to play. His father being a watch- 
maker he would get broken watch main 
springs of various lengths, and put them 


into a bench vice, so as to resemble the | 
comb of ‘a musical box, and pick out- 


tunes, some skill being required to get the 
various piéces in proper tune. He would 
play the triangle with his foot while 
playing the piano. His greatest trouble 
was that his fingers were not lon 
to reach an octave, so he, uildlike, 
asked his father if he could not tie some 
sticks on his fin to ‘lengthen them. 

He never sented a: light to play, and 
could always tell the ohich of any sound. 

If any person ‘struck one or more keys 
on’ the piano he would name them in- 
_ stantly and correctly, and the same if 
the sounds were produced on any other 
instrument, or by the voice. | 


His father was a bass’ singer in a glee . 


club, and rehearsels were ‘held at his 
house, in which the child took great de- 
light. One evening they were practicing 
the glee entitled, ‘‘ Fair Flora decks.”’ 
Suddenly the child’s attention ‘was at- 
tracted and he said to his mother, ‘‘ Ma, 
Pa do not sing that piece right.’” She 
tried to hush ‘him, but ‘the child went to 
his father and pointed out the note that 
he sang wrong; the father not deigning 
to notice the child was stopped at the 
_ same note on the repetition of the piece, 


at which his dignity was touched, he | 


considering a ; he 


~ 


| 


— 


| when he would. 


to tell where to begin the 


“fifteen years 


ata very fashionable concert of 


journal. 


_wellup in the *‘sol fa” | 
‘sang it the same. ‘The child, however, — 
in correcti ‘and was 
and sent to bed, for his wonder- — 
ry instinct of sound. But the child 
_ could not sleep, and after the rehearsal — 
_ was over he played the passage on the 
piano and showed the father where 
was wrong, who from. that’ time never 
disputed his’ child’s’ word sach a 
int. All these little incidents joresines 
tween the age of four and seven. 


Before he was. six years of age you! ng 
Daynes played at many, concerts an 
entertainments, His parents never knew 
allowed to remain in 
d retired, because visitors 


béd after he 


| ane nearly. every evening to hear him 
an he would play while asleep, knowing 

| nothing of it the next morning. 


he would be held up to the piano, 


He 
was so small that he stood up. while : 


playing until he was nine years old. 


Soon after arriving in Utah, in 1862, 


the lad and his father were jnvited to the 


residence of President Young. After 
hearing him play the President advised 
Mr. Daynes to put him under the tuition 
of Professor Raymond. Thefather took 
to the professor, who asked 

be shown some of the music the lad 
had been playing, that-he might me able 
on 
seeing which. Professor re- 


lad instead. 


In the spri me of 1867, when: just 

Mr, Daynes was ap- 
pointed the padi. of the Tabernacle, 
which position: hé has held ever since. 
In the fall of 1879 he went to New. York 
to study the Church organ and piano; 
and, before leaving for home, he — 
on the church organ at Chickerin wend 
ided and 
noticed in the. 


We have no doubt ‘that, had Mr. Sen 
eph J. Daynes lived in New York or 
Boston, with the opportunity of appear- 
ing often before large musical audiences, 
winning frequent’ applause, so nec 
to stimulate theartist’s nature and ambi- 
tion, he would be widely known as one 


of ‘the great the day. 


em and he 
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POETS. ON SUMMER. 


BY WM. GILL MILLS. 


‘On this of. July 1883, I 


languidly into my ample arm chair, per- 


spiring and almost panting, with the ther- 
in the shade, 
having just thrown from my hand the 


mometer registering 95° 


telegraphic reports of the ‘‘ heated term”’ 
from Maine to California. .‘*Oh, how 


hot,’’ exclaimed those I met, as if I did 
not know that it was. very warm before | 


they said so. No one feels satisfied with 


the weather but your farmer, who, wiping 
the beaded perspiration from his brow, | 


her for 
tells you that it is just the weat or | caine tifal in his time.” 


corn, and shakes his head deprecatingly, 


you express a wish that a cold wave’’ | 
ily roll on with its spicy breath. 
Having just half. an hour’s leisure, come 
along with me to the book shelves and’ 


look over the favorite volumes in search 
of something about winter, that we may 


at least imagine that it is cold. I hit 
upon the introductory stanza af The 


Eve of Ste Agnes, and read without a 


shiver, esteeming it almost as meneE: 


and as wholesome, as 


St. Agnes eve,—ah, bitter chill it was! 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold ; 

The hare limped trembling through the Wien grass. 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold; 

Namb were the Beadsman's fingers while he told 
His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 

Like pious incense from a censer old, 

Seemed taking flight for heaven without a. death, 


Six months ago, wi 
at zero, you did not begin to realize the 


beauty of these lines ; but, now, how you 

7 alens them; and wish that yours were the 
ivilege now of reading them bya bright 

re, with a wild nor’ easter coating the 


window frames with snow! 


And. get, friends, are we not fickle 
mortals? Yes, and as ungratefulas fickle? | 


How many weeks ago was it that we 


yearned for Summer, and bewailed the - 
fortune that made us dwellers in a nor-- 
thern clime? Did we not then have. 
something to say about bright.skies and 
t flowers, and 
golden harvests? And is it not probable 
that when December blasts begin to— 
will wish ourselves back again 


green: fields, and fragrant 


We 


a 


pon suck: of July sa 


with the 


‘old sun, millions of 


unlyned all, to 
* And on his head a girlond well beseene 


know it is hot, for we are not ing 
an inflamed face for nothing ; uibaoe 
that it would be plesant if it were only 


| a trifle cooler ; but. why make such a fuss 


about the heat, ‘when all our fussing will 
not help the matter, and also when there 
is beauty abroad, in these glowing days, 
which poets have gloried in celebrating, 
and have striven to imprison in verse for 
future enjoyment, just as yonder brave 


impris- 
oned heat in gigantic ferns trans- 


muted into coal, warm the home when 
the winter nights draw nigh. Come, 
then, and let us see what certain poets 
have sung about summer, and realize 
with them, that God ‘‘hath made every- 


Te oe first, Spencer’ s Fairy Queen, and 


That was be more light: 


He wore, from which ashe had chauffed been 
The sweat did drop; and in bis hand he bore 
A bowe and shaftes, as he in forest greene 


Had hunted late the libbard or the bore, 


And now would bathe bis with labor heated 
sore, 


Iknow of no better of 


| the season in the wide range of English 


poetry than that. | 
But let us read Spencer’ S personifica- 


tion of the month i in which I wrote : 


That all his garments he had cast away: 
Upon a lyon raging yet with ire 


Behind his back a sithe, side 
Under his belt he bore a sickle circling wide. 


Beginning with the lines which Ben. 


Jonson puts into the mouth of Phos- 


phorus, the Morning Star, let us see how 


the hours of a summer day can be crys- 


tallized in verse. Thus Jonson : : 


To rest! to rest! the herald of the day, 
Bright Phosphorus, commands you hence, away! 
The moon is pale and spent; and winged night 
Makes headiong haste 2 the morning light. 
Who now is risen from ing wars, 
Of which myself, the last, her harbi deker 
Do 
Your parting hence, 

O, yet how early! and before her time 
The envious morning up doth climb. 


As if she loved not bed, 
‘| What haste the jealous-sun doth make — 


His fiery horses up to take, 


| And once more show his head 
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Lest, dazzled with the brightndss of this night, | 


The morning ushered in, we pass 
Jonson to Bryant, our own poet, and 
burn beneath the heat of a “midsummer 
sun} so he writes: : 


From which the vital spirit shrinks afraid, ; 
And shelters him, in nooks of deepest shade, ' 
From the hot steam and from the fiery glare 
thousand 


ng 
Faints in the field beneath the torrid blaze ; 
The herd beside the shaded fountain 04 tie 
For life is driven from all the landscape brown ; ' 
The bird has sought his tree, the snake hisden,_ - 
_ The trout floats dead in the hot stream, and men - 
Drop by the sun-stroke in tne populous town ; : 
As if the Day of Fire had dawned, and sent : 
Its deadly breath into the firmament. 


Very warm indeed! O, for a coolin 
breeze ! Well, here it comes, throug 
the ministry of the same singer, Bryant. 


See, on yonder woody ridge, | 
The pine is bending his proud top, and now 
Among the nearer groves, chestnut and oak 
Are tossing their green boughs about. He comes; 
‘Lo, where the meadows run in waves! 
The deep distressful silence of the scene 


Breaks up with mingling of unnumbered sounds __, 


And universal motion. Heiscome, 

_ Shaking a shower of blossoms from the shrubs, 
And bearing on their fragrance; and he brings 
Music of birds, and rustling of young boughs, — 
And sound of swaying branches, 
Of. distant waterfalls. All the green herbs 
Are stirring in his breath; a thousand flowers, 
By the roadside and the border of the brook, 
Nod gayly to each other; glossy leaves 

Are twinkling in the sun, asif the dew 

Were on them yet, and silver waters break 
Into amen waves, and sparkle as he comes. 


Now let Alexander oak a poet of 
two and a half centuries we? take np the 
strain : 


Great i is the calm, for 
The wind is settling down; 
_ The'smoke goes upright in the air, 
From every tuwer and town. 
What pleasure then to walk and see, 
Along a river clear, 
- The perfect form of every tree 
Within the deep appear: ; 


The bells and circles on the waves, 
From leaping of the trout; 
= salmon from their coral caves 
Come glidingin and out. - 


O sure it were a seemly thing, 


The raise of God to play and sing, ~ 


While all isstilland calm, - 


TULLIDGE'S QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 


the voice { 


th trumpet and with shalm ! 


_ But the heat is unbearable ; and so let 
| Longfellow’ s verse bring us 
In the co on side, 

Where vey se 


| Stretches the plain. 


To the dry grass andthe drier grain 
How welcome istherain! 

In the furrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand ; 
Lifting the yoke encumbered head, _ 


They silently enhale 
} The clover-scented gale, 


And the v. thatarise 
From the well watered cop) 


For this rest in the furrow after 


Their large and lustrous eyes. 
Seem to thank the Lord, is 


More than man's spoken word. — 


rom under sheltering trees, 
The farmer sees 


. His pastures, fields of 


As they bend their tops . 
‘To the numberless beating 
Of theincessant rain. 


| minor Norton, sing: 


The rain is o'er. Blow sid 
Yon pearly clouds reposing lie! 

Cloud above a sight, 
Contrasting with the dark blue jaa 

bl and fair, 

Each flower expands its little leaves, | 
As glad the common joy to share. 

The softened sunbeams pour around | 
A fairy light, uncertain, pale ; 

The wind flows cool ; the scented ground 
Is breathing odors on the ogee 


But quotations, like: a summer. 
must have an end, so I will close my 
books, and my excerpts, with Thomson's 
of a sunset in summer: 


broadens by degrees, 
Just o'er the verge of day. The shifting clouds 
Assembled gay, a richly train, 
In all their pomp attending throne. 
Air, earth, and ocean smile imnsefise. And now, / 
As if his weary chariot sought the bowers 
Of Amphitrite, and her tending “dps ag 
(So Grecian fable sang) he dips 
Now half immersed, anh es a golden curve, | 


“Having put the poets on the shelf, bial 
is something from myself. Feeling. that 
every season has its charms and joys, 
| and learning a lesson: therefrom, “God 
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SALT LAKE SAVORS. 


having made 4 beautiful in his | 
ime,’’ I lift my feeblesong: 


HAPPIEST SEASON. 


A groep at a festive board, 
happy sat both old and young, 
_ Resolved to indulge in no idle word, 


But improve as time passed along. | 


question was raised for ftiendly strife, 
warmly discussed with reasou: 
‘* Of all the cl ges of human life, 


ut could not agree, it appears, 

And the answer deferred to one who had borne 
‘The burden of fourscore years. 


| ‘The old man smiled, and essayed to please, 
As his heart with emotion was lin 


In the fragrant air, 
_ And deantifulisspring, 


Wie’ tie foliage | 


there 
Decks the trees, and each feathered comer 
one Bea branches, I think how fair, 
ow beautiful is Summer. 


And their leaves bear its gorgeous h 
| 


Of foliage and fruit are bafe, 


I look one through the trees, which I could not | 


till now, 
And: see the stars shining there,” 


Thus the Spring ime of has charms and 


joys, 
To summer are beanties. 
In Autumn its wholesome we 
And in Winter we: look to heaven. 


Salt Lake City, 1883. 


SALT LAKE SAVORS. 


BY SUSANNAH SMITH, 


Tu and tu ar fore; that iz, if sum 
boddee doant ar 


kounting. 


yu vallyew: to the 
money yu oan, other tee will du the 


saim, 
reste 


beleew it by kallin me fal or Iyer. 


wie 


When a wize.man kant ‘understand 


: himselph, its straing that born foolz can 
| see rite throo him. 


If yu kant dijest the trooth, yu neednt 


| think it aint holesome. 


A manz. mined shoodnt bee fensed in 


Tike an unyun patch. 


When a man knoas moar than yu do, 
yu kant lessen hiz wizdun bi —_ yoor 
ignorans. 


._ Ther ar moar fools iin wize men in 
in the ee see the chansiz ar 
agenst yu. 


Just aii the time a man haz lurned 


| to liv, he finds he kant du it. 


The strate and narro way to heaven 
seemz tu be hed 
keeperz. 


If we doant kno ‘to spend our 
time, what will we du with eternitee? 


We heer a grate deel about libertee 
and protoplasm, but verree few seem tu 
kno what they are. © 


The good dye yung—the devel doant 
want tu mennee good ecksamplz around. 


In this wide werld, ther awt tu bee 
room enuf for everee boddy’s korns. 


A yuman beein seemz tu be a boiler 
maid of fawlty mettle, with now and 
then, a verchew for safetee valvz. 


If the arkanjel waz tu suddinlee kry 
out ‘‘ Perfeckshun !’’ everee boddie with 
moddurn cheek wood anser ‘‘ Prezent !’’ 


Az neer az we kan get to it, libertee 
meenz the rite to cuss when ennyboddie 
kicks yu. = | 


There aint no dout that an onist man 
is a yuseful thing—if ther waz enny 
plais to put him. 


When a man doant respeck verchew, 
the markit awt to oie on him verree sud- 
dinlee. 


Yuman branes are the best yet dis- 
kuvered, but there may be richer de- 
pozits on other levels, 


If yu ara patriot, tri and 
as wel. 
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TULLIDGE'S 


a'kat and a argyin 
T doant the kais 
tu me. 


Life is a serkus in which we awl play: 
at times. 


What shal it profit man if he just | 
tu saiv hiz own sole 
the hole world down on-him? 


“Sumbodie: wood have ‘the. 
atmosfeer lung ago, onlee it waz 
to put a bran ‘on it. Oe 


Sum sienti6ck will tel. awl 
doant kno befoar an ther wi 
be an end ov it. 


If an elefunt Kood t tawk, he 
men bugs. | 


Relijun is in yer overkote 


it awt tu be in yershirt. 


The reezen yu kant du as yu want tu * 


is bekaws yu aint. smart enuf. 
 Befoar yu 


Sum men out be. 


life. 
The im] 


mistaik t in an ackount that is outlaud. 


One eleckshun i in ‘wood rein 


ole Nick, 


Reputashun i is Whee boil—the bigger 


vit iz, the moar tendur...._. 


eyes see moa than any one mortal 


attend tu. 


as lernin how tu du it from sum : hers 
a substitoot. | 


“After jining quire, 


-doant worrie if yu shood hapen to find 


that ther is onlee. nine 
-ninety-nine strings on 


Biggots. krusified a p ‘man: 
cokapected if me ack 
00 


; 


strart in az a reformur, be 

than hay a 


grate is ‘about the saim as a | 


du 


ZINE, and 


“be led; to 
} Bet them up bil. 


If y 1 doant see az nabor does, be 
Ther kompe! 


if yu doant tu, br 


in he naim, but haz a leese on 


it, and collecks the Fant: 


EDITORIAL NOTE, 


| fly-leaf under. cover of this Maca- 
our readers to be | 


kind enough assist the editor in 
Utah 


curing the names and other details 
taining to the 
Territory. 

It is our desire to p 


224 pages | ‘in’ “every. ‘magazine 

This QuarrTeErty is now the largest in 
the United States, and notwithstanding 
the additional matter, the price remains 
the same. 

We of course rely ‘the apprecia- 


tion of our friends, who we feel confident 


will very much extend our circulation by 
their kindly commendation, to sd we 
trust we are entitled: : 

The History can readily be di 


pas goin’ tu heaven is and bound separately if so’ desired. 


‘In this connection, we wish to: an- 
nounce our intention to publish hereafter 
the history of the several. Wards of this 
City; and we cordially invite the assist- 
ance of the officials and ‘old settlers in 
whose hands the information now is, to 
Prepare in brief. form, the items con- 
nected with the rise. and growth of the 


_twenty-one wards of Salt Lake City. 


We hope the pioneers will all come to 


the so that. we may ‘have: 
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DEATH oF BISHOP HU? TER. 
Edward late Presiai 

of the Mormon ‘Church Mite Biabon in 

Newtown, Pennsylvania, Be 

He was the son of Edward and Hannah 

Hunter, of the same county and State. 


His great-grandfather, John Hunter, was 


from of England, served 


under William of Orange, as alieutenant 

the cavalry, at the battle of the Boyne. 
He was presiding Bishop of the Mormon 
Chureh for over thirty years; and died 
Tuesday, October 16th, at the age of 
over ninety years, beloved and respected 


by all. The following Magnificent tri- 
bate” to his memory we copy from the. 


Salt Lake Tribune; 


From reputation. we ‘believe that of 
| the pioneers who came to. Utah, Bishop 
: Edward Hunter was the very. foremost 
one in the full average of manly’ attri- 
butes, He bore the ation of one 
who, leaves the impression behind him 
that in hi nature there was not 
a thought © deceit ; jnota tinge of erry: 
not a question of any man’s. i 
think for himself; not thought 
‘not honest ‘and true; nota purpose hes 
not: ge and. j just. best 
test of the sterling stuff a ‘of which he 
was molded, is the passionate affection 

which his. relatives have always lavished 
an him. For ninety years he fulfilled 
life’s duties as God gave him to see the 
right, and ‘then sunk. into his long 
as the tired child. does; because the ni 
of life came down, because the lids of: 

yes grew weary, and because the ras 

his mother earth was waiting to hush 

him in the dreamless sleep which she 
_ gives to her. o’erwearied children. It is 
a wonderful thing for a mortal to ‘bear 
the friction of uinety circling years in 

such a way: that when the worhout ma- 
chine of. tie body ceases to longer run, 
not one thought of reproach follows him 


out into the Beyond. Ninety. ong 


What miracles have been performed since 
Bishop, Hunter became a man} | What | 
new voices have been born 1 shat trans- 
figurations have been The 
_ year Bishop Hunter was: born “i cotton 
gin was invented ; he-was fourteen: 


of age when the hiss of the nc seg 


| 


he was. twenty-one Of age when 


_ Stephenson built: his first locomotive ; 


he was. thi 
roar of the 


~six. years of age when the 
rst locomotive was heard in 


he was twenty-nine years of 


|. age when the fifst deep respiration of the 
22d, 1793; 


power-press was heard in the world ; he 


forty-four years .old’ when the first 


received. Since ‘his birth, 


sea, the continent has 


message by magnetic telegraph was sent 
from a 


little nucleus by the shore of the eastern 
subdued and 
peopled by tens of millions of eager 


/souls. No other ninety yéars since the 


first hour was struck on the clock of time 
have been half as momentous, half so 


filled with mighty -transfigurations as 


those in which he lived. :Through them, 
in an humble path of his: own, the sturdy 


man walked, undisturbed by the roar 


around him, undazzled by the splendors 
-which were, from time to time, revealed ; 


content to fill the measure of his duty as 
he saw it ; satisfied with the love which 


was given : him, and holding, as a matter 
of course, that it was man’s duty to be 


brave and just, and industrious and inde- 


| pendent ; to do what was given him to 
doina manly, unpretentious way ; to be 


thankful for blessings and to accept fate 
calmly, no matter in what guise it came. 
There is a something grand in a life like 


that, and it would ned a churlish heart in - 
. deed that would not lay, its humble 
upon the bier of mech man. 


EVENTIDE. 


The soft, sweet, purple gloaming, 


: ‘a the paler . ‘Tays of sunset blended 


with the shadows gray, 


And the fragrance of the was 
And the silver trends of bwhigen’d 
nd the silver threads of tw 
all along the way, 


| Till a ghost-like stillness stole over all 


the landscape fair, ‘ 
That we wandered in the garden, 
~The grand, old-fashioned garden. 


Ah, "twas in the sabtle ‘gloaming, 
The weird, , entrancing gloaming, 
When the shadows deepen’d darker, and 
stats shine, 
And one felt the heart its 
| gentlest, ‘hour, 
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That we pledg’d o our troth where 
the roses intertwine ; 


And we reveled in the realms of fancy's | 


potent power, 
While we sauntered in the ane, 
The dear, old, homely g 


a7 What was whisper’d in the gloam. 
The dim, uncertain gloaming, . 
In that murmur’d undertone that falls so 
softly on the ear, — 


‘ While it swept along the rose-trees like | 


7 the flutter of a wing, : 
Ling’ring down among the grasses as a 
presence ever near, 

Left a charm for years to come like a 
precious, iving thing ; 
Aye, for years ’twas in the garden, 
The rude, neglected. garden. 


Oft at even in the gloaming, — . 

_ The vague and solemn gloaming, 
Have I listen’d for the echo of that whis- 

per ’mid the flow’rs ; 


Rich and mellow were the tones, like. 


music, soft and low, 
| And my happy heart made answer in 
> those dreamy, summer hours, 
As we vow'd to love each other, . in that 
far-off, longago, 
the shad’wy old garden, 
“The dear, enchanted garden. 


And still the purple 
‘The fair, deceitful g oaming, | 
Comes forever with the summer, just the 
game at eventide, 
With the memories that haunt fhe of the 
beautiful ard bright, 
And the glory of the hours that will ever- 
more abide. 
In the soul of one that waits through the 
dark and stormy nigitt, 
- For that promise in the garden, 
dear, old-fashion’d garden. 


4t is sweeter in the gloaming, 
‘The calm and tranquil gloaming,.. . 


To recall the happy mem’ries that around | 


‘our hearts entwine; 

_ While we are young and ardent, the fu- 
ture seems so bright; 

We could not dream that sorrow would 
shatter love’s fair shrine, — 

Or that darkness, sad and dreary, could 


follow its delight, 
- When we linger’d in the garden, 
The balmy, 


nt 


We only see faint shadows in a dim, un- 
real way, 
Or waken old-time echos, as from’ a far- 
Off shore; 


Vet we know to those who're ‘faithful 


- there will dawn a roseate day, | 
A gti to-morrow that will last for 
In that tality garden; 
n that fair, Elysian en, 
The first, primeval garden. | 


TIME, STEALS. 


When Time, who steals our years a 
Shall steal our pleasures too, 
The memory of the past will Stay, 
And half our joys renew. ae 


| Then, Chloe, when thy beauty’ 's flower < 


Shall feel the wintry air, 
Remembrance, will recall the hour . - 
When thou alone wert fair! 


Then talk no more of future gloom ;_ : 
Our joys shall always last; 
For hope shall brighten days to come, “ 

And memory gild the 


Cotise: Chloe, fill the genial bowl, 
‘I drink to Love and er 
Thou never canst decay in wmlt 

Thou’ lt still be young for me. 


And as thy lips the 


Which on my cheek they find, 
So hope shall steal away the. trace _ the 
Which’'sorrow leaves behind.! 


Then fill the bowl—away the 
Our joys shallalwayslast; 
For hope shall brighten days to come,. 
And memory gild the past ! 


But mark, at thought: of Storey years 
When love shall lose. its:soul, 

My Chloe drops her timid fears, 
They mingle with my bowl | 


How like this bow! of wine, my tie,” so 
Our loving life shall fleet ; 

Though tears may somhetimes mingle there 
The draught will still be sweet! 


Then fill the bowl—away with 
Our joys shall always: last ; | 

For hope will brighten days to come, ae 
And memory gild the 
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THE FIRST GREY HAIR. 


— 


mirror, ‘wth her hand upon ber | 


brow, 
Sits gazing. on her lovely face—aye, lovely even | 
“now : | 


Why doth she lean upon her hand with such a look 


of care?” 


| 
Why ‘steals that tear across her cheek?—She sees | 


4 


Time from her frm ath ta'en away but of | 


grace ; 
His touch of thought hath digaitied of 


her face ; 


Yet she might mingle in the dance where maidens 


gaily trip, . 
So bright is still her hazel eye, so beautiful her lip 


The faded form is often 
than years; 

The wrinkle on the check may be the coune of 

secret tears; 

The mournful lip may murmer of a Jove it ne'er 


confest, 


marie by moe 


cannot rest. 

But she hath been ¥ tippy wife ;—the lover of her 
youth 

May proudly claim the smile that pays the trial of 

histruth; 

A sense of slight—of loneliness—hath never ban- 
ished sleep ; 

He ip bean clondiess one ir .—then wherefore 
_ doth she weep? | 


her raven locks ;—what thoughts 

did they recall? | 

Oh! not of nights when they were deck’d for ban- 

a quet or for ball ;— 

They brought back thoughts of early youth, ere she 

pad learntto check, 

With ariel wreaths the curls that sported o'r 
her neck. 


, 


She seem’ed. to feel her mother's hand pass light 

_ through ber hair, 

_ And draw it from her brow, to leave a kiss of kind- 
ness there; 

| She seem'd to view her father’s smile, and feel the 
playful touch | 

prized so much, 


And now she sees her first grey her} oh, deem it 
not a crime 

frst foot- 
mark of Time! 

She knows that, one by one, those mute mementos 
will increase, 

And steal youth, beauty, strength away, till life itself 

Shall cease. 


_ Tis not the tear of vanity for beauty on the wane— 

Yet though the blossom 
bloom again, 

It cannot but remember, 

The Spring for ever gone—the summer sun so 


‘nearly set. 

Ah, Lady! heed the monitor! Thy mirror tells. 
the truth; | 

Assume the matron’s folded veil, retiga thie wreath 
of youth ; 

Go !—bind it on thy daughter's brow, in her thou'lt 
still look fair ; 


"Twere well would all learn wisdom who behold the 
first grey hair. 


“THE best kel I ever met,’’ 

a living writer, ‘‘came from a ‘family 
where the mother—a heroic and self-de- 
hying woman—laid down the absolute 
law, ‘ girls first ’—not in any authority, 
but first to be ee of in -protection 
and tenderness. nsequently the chiv- 
alrous care which tee were taught to 
show to their own sisters “eae ex- 
tended itself to all women.” 


"ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


w. TULLIDGE. 


dition of Elizabeth of Engl and has made 
her fresh. Let us, in a. al devoted 
to the faithful portraiture of famous per- 
sonages, give an epitome of her lire of 
years. and a view a her 


Ms 


character. Elizabeth was one of those re- 


markable beings in whose very birth the 
soul of destiny isconcealed. An age was 
incarnated in her, and a world suspended 
on her life and mission. Born in the 
crisis of human her long. 
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 TULLIDGE'S QUARTERLY MA 


life was a bridge of transition the al 
sister Mary, or brother 


night of past ages to the looming future. 
She was conceived when the very destiny 
of the world was transmigrating itself 
into the body of a new civilization ; and 


into her hands were given the issues of | 


the times. She represented ‘the rising 
empire of Protestantism. In her was 
the struggle of the stripling Future with 
the giant Past. Which should be vic- 
torious was the problem of the age, and 


this met the imperial maiden not only at 


the very foot of her throne to challenge 
her for the solution, but it also embraced 
her even in her cradle. Elizabeth in 
her youth was the female David of a 
young new era, to. meet and slay Goliah, 
or be herself given to the eagles and her 
kingdom torn to pieces by the seal an- 
tagonisms of the times. 


We mast neither consider Elizabeth i in 
her abstract womanhood, nor in the 
simple unity of a private lady, nor even 


in the character of a plastic female 


sovereign like Queen Victoria... We 


must look upon her.as an imperial soul 


born to a mission, and, therein. some- 
what losing her very sex—as a woman 
multiplied into all the mighty issues of 


her nation and of all Christendom—as a 


potent instrument of that Mysterious 
Power who was molding a rising age, 
and giving: to world's a new 
tion. 


‘The fate of Elizabeth's. life. was 
Ni sm her. She was the daughter of the 
divorce. When Harry the Bighth de- 
posed. Cardinal Wolsey, married Anne 
Boleyn, overthrew the ancient church in 
his: kingdom, and asserted ‘the supremacy 
of England above that of Rome, he was 
laying out a great programme of 'n 
sities and complications for his unborn 
child to solve, and they were all on the 
side of Protestantism, the opening new 
era of progress and innovattons. . Thus 


an overruling Providence directed the 


passions of Harry the VIII. to the 


accomplishments of its own purposes, in 


the daughter of Anne Boleyn. And fol- 


lowing this vein of thought, it is worthy 
2 rial lioness was born 


of note that an imy 
“not a lamb for the 
lions of the times. to devour. She was 


mightier than them all, and ‘though | she | 


brought not forth kings as her on 


she brought forth as bert issues. 


‘Strange. 


is more than likel | 


Elizabeth" as the rising 
‘pron 


or all the world, Elizabeth is 


mined in her father’s acts. She must 


stand by her egies re-establish the 
supremacy of England, lead the van- 
guard of the future, crush ever: thing 


that called her bastard, and win | 
after the stern controversy which, i its 


culmination, terminated in the destruc- 


tion of the Spanish Armada. All this 


was in the pre-decrees of her life, in- 
dexed in her father, and worked up as so 


Boleyn. 


It was thie’ view ‘that 


Europe looked upon Elizabeth, in her 


lifetime, from her very birth. To the 
Protestants, on’ one side, she was the 
child of hope and promise, and to the | 
Roman Catholics She was the prophetess 


of the new faith—the very ‘end-all of 
their every issue, if she was herself not 


cut off before her day had come. ‘This 
destiny, to which she was ‘born,. ‘sus- 


‘pended the axe over her head every day. 
during her sister Mary’s reign, but tul- 


filled at last her great career of empire. 
The burden thereof grew with her from 
her cradle,and in her very. childhood 
began to unfold: itself to her conscious- 
ness, and consequently to. the: 
ment of her character, | 


Elizabeth was born on aie eve of the : 


| day observed by the Romanists as the — 


Virgin’s Nativity, and died on the eve 
of the day so observed as the Virgin’s 


Annunciation, seventy years afterward. 
This is very singular; and, probably, the 


event of her birth on.the eve of the 
Virgin’s Nativity had considerable to do 
with her long persistency and. jealous 
pride in proclaiming herself by the sanc- 


tified title of the ** Virgin Queen ;”’ aud 
her dying ona ‘corresponding day, 


seventy years afterward, is coincidently 
Elizabet bad: all the splendid 
superstition which so often marks great 


characters, as seen in the vast influence 
of astrology over her long life, and 


probably very early she was. ‘struck with 
the circumstance that she was born o 
the eve of the: Virg n Ma ys 


those who looked into’ the fiture to 
iuted out 
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men as Dr. Dee, ‘the. 


| astrologer, who held :a' long vinbroken | 


charmover her life, would be certain to 
make capital‘out of matter that had the 
least shadow of fanciful reterence to ber 
destiny’ and mission. Even men like 
Cecil, her famous prime: minister, looked 
upon her much in the light of a daughter 
of destiny, and, as a far-seeing, am- 
bitious: young statesman, actually played 
the prologue of his va/e of prime minis- 
ter to her when yet princess, : and that, 
too, in the dangerous rei 
On his part, the immortal Shakspeare 
has boldly come out in his'play of Henry 
the Eighth as the prophet of her destiny 
and mission, and unfolded to ‘her and 
the fatnre (for Shakspeare wrote for the 
future) his scroll of her fate, much as 
‘Dr. Dee might have done in casting the 
figure’ of her nativity. ‘The ‘scene 
described’ by the dramatist is 

the one of her baptism, when Arch- 


bishop Cranmer, who, as her godfather, 


is made ‘Heaven's oracle of her great 
mission. and ‘virgin. destiny, as as though 
Providence claimed mer as ‘its: “bride for 
the: work of ~ ere 


For heaven now bids me: and the words I utter. 
Let none think flattery, for they'll ‘find’ them truth, 
This royal infant (heaven still moves about wee 
in her cradle, yet now promises. 
n this land a thousand thousand blessings. 
ich time shall bring to ripeness: ‘She shall be 


(But few now living can behold that goodness), 


__A pattern to all princes living with her, | 
And all that shall succeed: Sheba was never 
More covetous of wisdom, and fair virtue, 

t mou such am piece as thisis, 
With all the 2 abi that attend the good 


Holy thoughts still counsel her: 
She. shal}. be lov'd, and. fear'd: Her ‘own ‘shall 
Het foes shake like a field of beaten com, pe 


Wherever the un of sal shin, 


She must, the saints must have ber: stil a 

and all the'w shallmourn her. 


Our royal. heroine. was named after 
grandmot her. Elizabeth of York, the | 
whom, and: sister of the 
w ace ng 


of Mary. 


o | 


Shakspeare, Richard the IH. had mur- 
dered in the Tower. Her ee grand- 
mother (on the side of Anne Boleyn.) the 
Duchess of Norfolk, bore’ the child in 
great pomp at her baptism, and was her 
godmother, and Elizabeth well fulfilled 
even all that Shakspeare makes the famous 
Protestant Archbishopand martyr promise 
for her. Cranmer, in a letier toa friend, 

exulted in the part that he took with the 
Duchess of Norfolk at the infant Princess’ 

baptism; and had her father then fore- 
seen the great imperial career of his 


mighty daughter, perchance Anne Boleyn — 
would not have been given to the heads- 


‘man. 
For a short time only this yal hero- 
ine, destined to play such a long and 


glorious part in a world’s arent course, 


was cradled as became her then presump- - 


tive right, as heiress to the throne, but in 
_ the sequel of her father’s capricious and 
despotic acts after her birth, her mother 
was beheaded, and she, like her sister 
Mary, was made now legitimate, and, 
then illegitimate, to become legitimate 
‘again with equal consistency, and both 
to take rank after their brother’ Edward 
the VI., son of Jane Seymour, the suc- 
cessor of Anne Boleyn. 

-After the star of her ill- fated mother 
began to wane, and finally expired in 


blood, the infant princess ‘suffered from 


actual destitution, such as’ no private 


| gentlewoman’s child would be expected | 


| to experience. Her governess, Lady 
Bryan, in a letter, said in pathetic com- 
plaint, ‘*She hath neither gowm nor 
kirtle [slip], nor. petticoat, nor no 


manner of linen, nor forsmocks [day — 


chemises}], nor  kerchiefs, ner rails 
[night dresses], nor body stitchets [cor- 
sets], nor handkerchiefs, nor sleeves, nor 


muffers [mob- caps], nor biggens 


caps]."” 

The salutary adversity of ker very 
childhood; and the storms and perils of 
her girlhood and young womanhood, 
doubtless superadded strength and self. 
reliance to the lioness-like character 
which nature endowed her with, and 
_ made at once much of her imperial great- 
ness, and much of her marrings of gentle 
womanhood. 

The first public act of her life was her 
carrying the chrism of her infant brother 
Edward VI., at ae christening solemnity 
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sary of ‘his birth; when: tic nobles and | 


ladies of the realm made their costly 
presents, ske gave the simple offering of 
a shirt of cambric, worked by her own 


hands. She was then only six years of 


Notwithstandi ing that Anne Boleyn was 
sent to the headsman to give place to the 
mother of Edward, who died in giving 
him birth, between the young heir to the 
throne and Elizabeth there sprung up, 
from the first, a strong and tender love ; 
and the young princess -layed much the 
part of the girl-mother to her fet brother 
Edward, while the boy invariably spoke 
of her as his ‘‘ dearest sister.”’ 

From her earliest age she was a child 
of the fairest promise, and- possessed the 
art of attracting the regard of others. 
Anne of Cleves, when she first saw Eliza- 
beth, was charmed with her beauty, wit, 
and endearing manners; and she con- 
ceived the most tender affection for her. 
Indeed, when she was 
Henry. VIIL., she plead with him to be 
allowed to have the young princess near 
her. 

Katharine Howard, who was kinswoman 


_of her mother Anne Boleyn, and Harry’s 


next wife after Anne of Cleves, also 
favored the young Princess Elizabeth 
and desired to take her under her pro- 
tection, but our heroine, whose attach- 
ments formed in childhood, were ardent 
and enduring, still clung el Anne of 
Cleves. 

This art, and natural puntities of mind 
and manners, to win the affections of all 
around her in her childhood, and which 
as a woman made her among her sub- 


jects the most popular sovereign that 


ever lived—the idolized heroine of her 
age—speaks much for the goodness and 
genuineness of her native character, in 
spite of the marrings which appear in 
her long life of seventy years. ~ 


The charm, to win the love of those 


around her, also drew Catharine Parr, 
her father’s last wife and widow, wonder- 
fully toward her, as it had done Anne of 
Cleves before. This fourth stepmother 
of Elizabeth greatly admired her wit and 
manners, and appreciated her character. 
Under this lady, the young pffhcess re- 
ceived-a very superiur education, which 
in due time she further perfected under 
Sir Roger Ascham.. When but a young 


_girl, from very she 


ivorced’ from 


understood: the of 
architecture, mathematics and astronomy. 
She astonished her instructors by the 
facility with which she acquired knowl- 
edge, and her skill-in. ‘languages was 
wonderful. Her handwriting was also 
beautiful; she was fond of poetry, and 
wrote verses of merit; but this shé only 
regarded jas an exercise agreeable to her 
classic tastes and to while away her 
leisure hours. The principal portion of 
her time was spent in the study of his- 
tory, and she devoted three hours a day 
to this branch of education, in all lan- 
guages affording information on the sub- 
ject. She was even thus early, in her 
judicious study of history, preparing for 
her mission and fitting herself for the 
throne; but she endeayored to conceal 
her object by the semblance of the. most 
perfect humility, and affected a love for 
the leisure and quiet of private life. 

There are in such characters as an Eliza- 
beth or a Napoleon the great instincts of 
their destinies, speaking with clamoring 
voices to their souls, making them hear — 
the prophecies of their lives long before | 
they fully understand them. Thus a 
Napoleon will rehearse his epic of wars 
and empire at school before there is a 
France for him, ora revolution to open 
the way for his great leap to the throne. 
Thus also was Elizabeth's soul instinctive 
of a mission and empire, Moreover, 
those who most appreciated | the character 
of the young princess were in the habit 
of saying of her ‘*that God. who had 
endowed her with such rare gifts, had 
certainly ordained her to some distin- 
guished employment in the world ;'’ and 
her stepmother, Catharine Parr, often 
said to her, ‘‘God has given you great 
qualities; cultivate them always, and 
labor to improve them, for I believe that 
you are destined by Heaven to be Queen 
of England,”’ All such oracular sayings 
of her friends doubtless fanned into a 


flame the prophecies of her own soul, 


and filled her mind with visions of her 
great future, while all tended to prepare 
her for its coming. 

We are told that when. Elizabeth and 
Edward were children, as, soon as day- 
light came they would call for their 
books, and so eager were: ‘they for their 
studies, that their enthusiasm for knowl- 
edge stole from them their natural de- 
sire for sleep. Their first hours were 
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of the Scriptures. In all this we see the 
imperial and conceptive mind of Eliza- 
beth unfolding and stamping itself on 
the’ more plastic mind of her brother 
Edward. She absorbed him, inspired 


him, molded him, and: had not Provi- 


_ dence ‘taken him away in his youthful 
reign, to give place for one thrice might- 


ier than he for its work, still it would — 


have: been Elizabeth that first fashioned 
him; but the rising age of Protestantism 
needed a greater soul than a plastic, 
gentle Edward, and of all created beings 
his **déarest sister’? was the fittest one to 
stamp the impress of a new era on the 
world, for she inherited a kingdom whose 
emblem is the lion, and she was a lioness 
to mount its throne. Thus we see the 
preparation for the times going on in 
these royal children, and Elizabeth, even 
then, as afterward, during her forty-five 
years’ reign, leading and molding all 

At the death of Henry VIII., the Earl 
of Herrford and Sir Anthony Browne 
brought young Edward privately from 
Hertford to Enfield, and there, in the 
presence of the Princess Elizabeth, de- 
clared the death of their father, where- 


upon they gave way to such a ionate 
burst of tears, and united in such lamenta- 
tions as moved all present. Elizabeth 


was then fourteen years of age and Ed- 
ward nine. | | 


“In spite of the fact that Henry gave 


her mother to the axe, Elixabeth, evi-. 


dently, all through her life, entertained 
a strong attachment for the memory of 
_ her father, and was proud in being the 
daughter of Harry She loved his 
greatness and imperial strength, for she 
herself was great and strong; yet, per- 
haps, she had more of her mother than 
her: father in her, and especially the 
heroic enthusiasm of her mother’s race, 
with ‘ther mother’s constitutional levity,’ 
in her character. The Boleyns them- 
selves were lions, and not lambs. The 
subject of her mother was a sealed 
volume to her; but after she came to the 
throne she never lost an opportunity to 
advance her mother’s kindred. sits 
After her brother Edward became king 
of England, under the protectorship of 
the Duke of Somerset, his uncle, the 
political’ claims upon the young king 


somewhat broke up the near and dear | 


spent in religious exercises and the study. 


association; which had from his infancy 
existed between him and his “ dearest 
sister ;”’ but still fur atime she held her 
great influence over the young king. 
But in a year or two from the death of 
her father came the love intrigues of 
Admiral Seymour, the brother of the 
Lord Protector, to win the affections of 


the young princess, who refused him 


upon the score of her youth and indispo- 
sition to encourage his-addresses. The 


Admiral afterward married her step-— 


mother, Catharine Parr, but upon her 


death renewed his courtship to the young 


Elizabeth. This in the sequel cost him 
his head, the Lord Protector Somerset, 
his brother, consenting to his execution. 
There was much scandal at the time 
touching the Admiral and. the Princess. 
He was her first lover. 

Lord Protector Somerset fell and a 
mightier schemer arose in the person of 
the Duke of Northumberland, who es- 
tranged Edward not only from his sister 
Mary, but also from his ‘‘ dearest sister’ 
Elizabeth ; and at his death, at the age 
of sixteen, both of the daughters of 
Henry VIII. were excluded from the 
succession in favor of Northumberland’s 


daughter-in-law, Lady Jane Grey. 


But England was outraged by the set- 
ting aside of Henry's daughters by the 
machinations of the ambitious North- 
umberland, and the royal: Elizabeth 
promptly and vigorously supported the 
claims of her sister Mary, to the over- 
throw of Lady Jane Grey, the nine days’ 
queen. 

July 29, 1553, the Princess Elizabeth 
came riding from the country along Fleet 
Street to Somerset House, attended by 
2,000 horse, armed with spears, bows, 
and guns; and when she rode through 
Aldgate the next day to meet her sister, 


‘she was accompanied by 1,000 persons 


on hcrseback, a great number of whom 
were ladies of rank. The sisters met at 
Wanstead, where Elizabeth paid her first 
homage to Queen Mary, who received 
her and her train very graciously, and 
kissed every lady Elizabeth presented to 
her. On the occasion of Mary’s triumphal 


entry into London, the royal sisters rode 
side by side in the grand equestrian pro- 


cession. 
beth, then in her twentieth year, the ma- 


The youthful charms of Eliza- 


_jestic grace of her tall and finély propor-: 
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made a striking contrast with Mary, who 
was nearly double her age, small in stat- 
ure, and prematurely faded. Mary never 
condescended to practice those arts of 
courting popularity with which Eliza- 
beth, who was ever playing for empire, 
never lost an oppdértunity to steal the 
hearts of the people. | 

But now came the storms and perils 
of Elizabeth’s life. Mary no sooner 
came to the throne than she began to 


oppose the Reformation in England. 


The Romanist prelates were restored, 
and the Reformed prelates deposed, and 
imprisoned ; and all the acts of the pre- 
ceding period of change repealed. ‘The 


_ Protestants were in despair, or recklessly 


disposed for revolution; and more than 
ever Elizabeth became the hope of the 
nation and the star of the rising age. 
All the issues of the times were now cen- 
tred in the very persons and lives of 
Elizabeth and Mary. On ore side, the 
Past again, and Mary; or, on the other, 
the Future, and Elizabeth. All the 
world knew it, felt it, throughout 


Europe; and herein was our’ heroine’s 


imminent peril every hour thenceforth 
till Mary’s death. And what, too, en- 
hanced this peril a hundred-fold, was 
the general consciousness of both the 
Protestant and Catholic powers that the 


mighty Elizabeth was equal to her part, 


and that once upon the throne the Cath- 
olic reign in England would pass away 
forever, and the foundations of Protest- 
antism be established beyond the root- 
ing up. 

* A breach was made between the 
daughters of Henry VIII., which No- 
ailles, the French ambassador, helped to 
make with fiend-like subtlety and satis- 
faction. His. business was to pave the 
way for the young Queen of Scots to the 


‘throne of England, and the destruction 


of the heiress presumptive. The in- 
sidious caresses of Henry II. of France 
and his ambassador led the princess into 
a trap, and fostered an ill-advised Protest- 
ant conspiracy, the design of which 
was to unite Elizabeth and Courtenay in 


marriage and place them upon the throne. 


She might not have sternly forbidden 
these popular manifestations in her favor, 
but she ever protested, and, doubtless, 
truthfully, her innocence of all designs 
against her sister; but Spain as well. as 
France was seeking her destruction, and 


She was ordered to London as a pris- 
oner. ‘They commenced to remove her 
from her seat at Hatfield on the very 
day appointed for the execution of the 
Lady Jane Grey. The day was ominous 
to the mind of the royal prisoner. Thrice 
she was nearly. fainting, as she was led 
between two of her escort to the royal 
litter sent by the queen to fetch her.. On 
her way to-London she was taken very 
ill, in consequence of which her journey 
was suspended, and she lay for several 
days seemingly in a.very dangerous 
state. It is thought that this illness 
saved her lite, for every moment was to 
her precious that lengthened the interval © 
between the execution of Lady Jane 
Grey and her entrance into London. | 
But when the moment came for the 
public entrance of Elizabeth into Lon- 
don as a prisoner of state, her firmness 
returned; and the lofty spirit of the 
lioness of England. triumphed over the 
weakness of the invalid and the terrors 
of the woman, .-Simon Renaud, the 
Spanish ambassador, who thirsted for her 


blood, was an eyewitness, and in a letter 


to her great enemy, Charles V., his 
master, thus writes: 

“The Lady Elizabeth arrived here 
yesterday, dressed all in white [emblem- 
atic of her innocence], surrounded with 
a great company of the queen’s people, 
besides her attendants. She made them 
uncover the litter in which she rode, that 
she might be seen by the people. Her 
countenanc> was pale and stern, her 
mien proud, lofty and disdainful, by 


which she endeavored to conceal her 


Every inch. a heroine was the royal 
Elizabeth. . It was only eleven days 
before that the head of the Lady Jane 
Grey fell at the block; and. that. very 
morning the Duke of Suffolk was exe- 
cuted; and not many years before, her 
own dear mother perished in the same 
way, and in the Tower where she was 
soon to be consigned. From Highgate 
to London, where she passed the road 
was thronged with gazing multitudes, 
some of whom wept and bewailed her. 
It was a pageant of almost tragic in- 
terest; but she, though ‘‘pale,’’ was 
‘*stern; her mien proud, lofty, and dis- 
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dainful’’ in the very presence of fate 


herself. Such was Elizabeth when not 


yet queen. 
Our heroine remained at Whitehall 


three weeks, while the privy. council was 
debating her fate. Charles V. of Spain 
hated ‘her for her mother’s sake, and the 
murderous policy of the brother of Cath- 
arine of Arragon was openly avowed ; 


and Renaud, the Spanish ambassador, 


went so far as to intimate that Don 
Philip would not venture his person in 
England till Elizabeth and Courtenay 
- were executed ; but Mary would not shed 
her sister’s blood, yet consented to send 
her to the Tower. 

When they were about to remove her 
to the Tower, Elizabeth prayed so 
earnestly to see her sister, or to write to 
her, that the Earl of Sussex was touched 
with compassion, and undertook tu de- 
liver her letter to the queen. Elizabeth 


then wrote a powerful letter, pleading 


her own cause with pathos and the bold 
truthfulness of despair. She took good 
_care not'to bring her epistle to a conclu- 
sion until the tide had ebbed so far as to 
render it impossible to shoot the bridge 
with a barge that turn, so that she could 
not be removed that night. But the 
Tower was the place of doom; and Mary 
rated soundly the generous Sussex, and 


the rest of the council, for losing the 


tide. 


Sussex and the Lord Treasurer came to 


inform Elizabeth that she must away 


_ with them to the Tower. She replied, 

‘‘The Lord’s will be done. I am con- 
tent, seeing that it is the queen’s pleas- 
ure.’” But as she was conducted through 
the garden to the barge, she turned her 


eyes toward every window in the linger- 


ing hope, it was thought, that some one 
would espouse her cause, and then she 
passionately exclaimed, ‘‘I marvel what 
the nobles mean, by suffering me, a 
princess, to be led into captivity; the 
Lord knaweth whetefor; for myself do 
not.’? 

On’ her way to the Tower, the barge 
was néarly wrecked; but none of the 
anxious spectators suspected the quality 


of the pale girl, whose escape from a 


watery grave they had just witnessed. 


Elizabeth objected to being landed at 


the Traitor’s Gate; ‘‘ neither well could 
she, ‘uttess she should step into the 


Soon after nine o’clock next morning, 


water over 


the rain; ; 


whither you will bring me.” 


r shoe,’’ she said. But she 
was tcld that she must not choose, and 
a$ it was raining, a cloak was offered to 
‘*She dashed it from her witha 
good dash,”’ and as she set foot on the 
stairs, exclaimed, ‘*‘ Hefe lands as true a 
subject, being prisoner, as ever landed at 
these stairs. Before thee, O God, I 
speak it, having no other friend but thee 
alone.’ 

Instead of passing through the gates, | 
she seated herself on a damp stone, re- 
luctant to the last to enter a prison which 
had‘ been so fatal to her race. The 
Lieutenant of the Tower said to her, 
‘*Madam, you had better come out of 
you sit unwholesomely. 
‘¢ Better sit here,’’ she replied, ‘‘ than in 
a worse place; for God knoweth, not I, 
When the 
doors were fastened upon her in the 
Tower with locks and bolts, she was 
sorely dismayed; but called for her 
book, and gathered the sorrowful rem- 
nant of her servants around her, begging 


them to unite with her in prayer for 
Divine protection and succor. 


Bishop Gardiner, the chancellor, and 
nine others of the privy council, soon 
after came and passed her through a rig- 
orous examination. After submitting to 
it for a long time, she said, ‘* You sift 
me narrowly, but you can do no more 
than God hath appointed, unto whom I 
pray to forgive you all.’’ Whereupon 
the Earl of Arundel kneeling down de- 
clared, ‘‘ Her Grace said truth, and that 
himself was sorry to see her troubled 
about such vain matters.’’ This startled 
all present, for Arundel had been fore- 


in urging Mary to bring her to exe-_ 


cution. His admiration at the noble 
conduct of Elizabeth wrought in him such 


a reaction, that, henceforth, he not orly 


labored as hard to preserve her as before 
to destroy her, but offered his heir to 
her for husband, which being declined, 


he tendered het his own hand, and 
_ became one of the most persevering of 
her wooers. | 


The attachment which existed between 


the ‘captive princess and her faithful 
adherents in the Tower would form a 


beautiful chapter of romance. Sir John 


Harrington, the younger, says, *‘ that 


his parents had not any comfort to 
beguile their afflictions, but the sweet 
words and sweeter deeds of their mistress 
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and fellow the. Eliza- 
beth.’ Yet, though she could thus 
comfort those faithful ones in affliction 
with her, she told the French ambas- 
sador, in after years, that ‘*having no 
hope of escaping, she desired to make her 
sister one request, which was, that she 
might have her head cut off with a sword 
as in France, and not with an axe, after 
the present fashion adoptedin England, 


and therefore desired that an executioner: 


might be sent for out of France, if it 
were so determined.”’ 

_ Elizabeth’s comforters in the Tower 
were the little children of the officers 
and servants, of whom Agnes Strickland 
relatessome pretty episodes. All through 
her life our heroine was very fond of 
children. In the Tower, one little boy, 
about four years old, was accustomed to 


bring her flowers, and in his pretty 


prattle she took great pleasure ; Mary's 
ministers suspecting that this child passed 
communications from Courtenay and 
Elizabeth, examined him threateningly, 
but could get nothing from the child, 
and his parents were forbidden to let 
him have access to the captive princess. 
The next day the garden was locked 
against him, but he peeped through the 
keyhole, and called to her as she was 
walking in the garden, ‘* Mistress, I can 
bring you no more flowers.’’ Another 
time a little girl, finding some small 
keys, brought them to her, and inno- 
cently told her that ‘‘she had brought 
her the keys now; so she need not 
always stay there, but might unlock the 

gates and go abr 
Her protectors were now Arundel, 
Pembroke, Sussex, her uncle Admiral 
Howard, Paget, and Petre; thus Provi- 
dence divided the Catholic council of 
her sister to preserve Elizabeth, while 
Gardiner headed the party bent on her 
destruction. Midst these agitations, 
was taken with a sudden illness, 


and Gardiner sent a privy council. war- 


rant to the Lieutenant of the Tower for 
the royal prisoner’s immediate execution. 
He knew Elizabeth's temper, and feared 
her ven ce in case of the death of 
t the Lieutenant, observing 
that the ia of the queen was not 
affixed to the warrant, and being sorely 

lieved for the charge it contained, re- 
2 to execute it until he had direct 
communication from the queen herself. 


Mary fcund out the. 


Elizabeth's life, 
lot, she sent Sir 
Henry Bedingfeld, with a hundred of 
her guard, to take command of the 
Tower, and soon decided to send her to 
Woodstock under the charge of Beding- 
feld and Lord Williams of Tame, on 
whom she could rely. 

When Elizabeth saw Sir Henry enter 
the inner court with his hundred men-at- 
arms, to remove her to Woodstock, sup- 
posing it to be the prelude of execution, 
she demanded, in terror, *‘if the Lady 
Jane’s scaffold were removed.'’ The 
Lieutenant tried. to calm her, but she, 
not knowing what kind of a man Bed- 
ingfeld was, asked ‘*whether he were a 

rson who made conscience of murder, 
if such an order were intrusted to him.’” 

From the Tower she was conducted to 
the palace, where she. had an interview 
with the queen, who offered her pardon 
and liberty if she would accept the hand 
of the Prince of Piedmont; but she 
firmly refused to contract marriage with 
any foreign prince, alleging her prefer- 
ence of a single life. . This incensed the 
queen against her again, and that even- 


ing all her servants were removed from — 


her. She requested the prayers of her 
departing servants with mournful earnest- 
ness, for added she to them, ‘‘ This 
night I think I must die.’’ Evidently 
she, in this night of despair, lost’ her 
wonted extraordinary trust in God, which 
she had a little while before so nobly 
maintained, even in the face of the all- 
powerful Bishop Gardiner and the rest of 


the nine commussioners, to the admira- 


tion of Arundel; but now she saw before 
her a similar fite to that of her grand- 
mother’s brothers, murdered . by Tyrrel, 
at the order of Richard Il. . | 
Next morning, in crossing the river at 
Richmond toward Woodstock, she found 


her disbanded servants on the banks of 


the Thames, there to take a last look of 
her. ‘Go to them,” said she, ‘ and 
tell them from me, Tanguam ovis, like a 
sheep to the slaughter; for so am I led.” 

Her confivement at Woodstock was 


not less rigorous than at the. Tower; but 


in this Sir Henry Bedi ingfeld designed, 


ng her from her unscrupulous enemies ; 


or the strength of the guard 
her protection. - 


But. the lofty hated of Eliza 


ng he to be her best friend, in preserv- 
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“BLIZABETR, QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


and she a to 


oodstock Park, Whil 


with a piece of charcoal ; ; 


Oh, try beatless Waveving 
‘Hath fraught with cares my troubled heart, _ 
Witness this t prison, whither fate 


From bands, wherein are innocents inclosed, | 
Causing the guiltless to be strait reserved, 

And freeing 
_ But by her envy can be nothing 


fave brought 


The imprisonment and anxieties of | 
the princess brought her into.a state of. 
severe illness, and Mary sent. her oh : 


cians to her, who reported favorabl 


and at the pressing instances of her 
kinsman, Cardinal Pole, who feared her 


death, she professed herself a Roman 
Catholic ;: but Mary, doubting her sin- 


cerity, caused her to be questioned toach- 
ing her belief in transubstantiation. She 
replied in the following ex.empore lines : 


Qhristwas the word that spake 
He took the bread and brake sa 
“And what his word did make it, 
That I believe, and take it. 


Neither the Catholics nor 


could impugn the orthodoxy of Eliza- 
hen - Ingenious explanation of her be- 

Elizabeth was restored to royal favor; 
and at court she found, henceforth, a 
protector in Philip of Spain, who, it is 
said, even while his wife Mary lived, be- 


came too ardent a suiter to the princess; 
for the queen bore him no offspring, and 


the 
de 


precarious state of her health ren- 


and, hence, immediately after the death 


of Mary, he sought the hand of her 


But Elizabeth had several of 
residence in the interval of her restora- 
tion to royal favor and the death of the 
And at one time,. either dis- | 
gusted with her visit to court, or again 


queen, 


apprehensive, contemplated taking refuge 
in France, for Henry II, in his ‘treacher- 
ous designs to the 


fortunes with the pretty milkmaid 
in. this. 


irae of mind, she composed the follow- 
ing pathetic lines, written on a shutter 


ose that death hath well deserved; 


it very desirable, in Philip’s eyes, 
to secure the princess as his future wife ; 


heiress to {pe throne of England, to pave 
the way for his daughter-in-law, Mary 
Stuart, ha fines ceased to urge Eliza- 
beth to take refugeyin France, but, at 
this juncture, the unscrupulous Noailles 
had. been superseded in office by his 
brother the Bishop of Acqs, who scrupled 
to become a party. in the iniquitious 
scheme, When the Countess of Sussex 


| came secretly to him in disguise, to ask 


his assistance in conveying the princess 
to France, he. advised. her better, and 
when the countess returned to him, he 
plainly told her ‘‘ that if ever Elizabeth 
hoped to ascend the throne of England, 
she must never leave the realm.”’ He 
afterward declared that Elizabeth’ was | 
indebted to him for her crown. Her 
fate would have been that of Mary 


the loyal feelings of the royal mai y | agin 


which had. a favorable effect on Mary’s 
mind. Elizabeth frequently confessed ; 


The princess was at her house at Hat- 
field, when the privy council of the late 
queen came to announce the death of 
her sister. She was proclaimed to the 
Parliament of England by Lord Chan- - 
cellor Heath, Archbishop of York, on 
the 17th. day of November, 1558, and 
afterward at the palace by the Lords and 
Commons; and to the city by the Duke 
of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of England ; 
and on the. tgth the proclamation was 
made before the gates of Hatfield House ; 
and then the mighty Elizabeth, for the 
first time, was addressed by the splendid 
title of queen, and heard’ proclaimed 
that Providence had given the sceptre of 
England to her hands. Though well 
prepared for the event, she at first ap- 
peared amazed and overpowered at what 
she heard, and then, drawing a -deep 
respiration, she sank her knees and 
exclaimed in Latin, ‘‘It is the Lord’s 
doing, and marvelous in our eyes. I 
have chosen God for my helper.’’ These 
sentences are the mottoes on her coin, 
as they were also on those of Mary. 
Though the application on this occasion 
has been considered as ready tact, they 


show reliance on God notwithstanding ; 


nor should it be forgotten that in her 
direst need she always besought the 
divine protection, and manifested A sub- 

lime trust in its shield. It was this. 


en uality in her that awed and frustrated 
ardiner and the rest of the commis- 
sioners, and woh not only the admira- 
tion, but the love of Arundel, the stout 
pillar of her Catholic sister’s throne. 
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The religious character almost | 


majesty of an Elizabeth, or a Cromwell, 
with his semi- prophetic war-cry, “The 
ideon,’’ . 


sword of the Lord and of 
‘might not be so easily comprehended, 
but there is a grand consistency in them 
—a splendid harmony made not sweeter, 


‘but more. sonorous by the very discords. 


of their lives. 


In the self-same day and hour. that 
announced to her that she was queen of | 


‘England, she entered upon that splendid 


management of ‘the affairs of her realm, 
‘which she continued over her long reign 


of forty-five’ years, creating the great 


men of her day, molding Protestant em- | 


pire in England, grappling with the 


complications in Europe, and giving a 


lasting balance to the world. She imme- 
diately held a privy council at Hatfield 
House, at which Sir Thomas Parry, 


Cave, Rogers, and Cecil were sworn in 


as members. Her address to. Cecil on 
this occasion is noble: 


_ “1 give you this charge, that you 


shall be of my privy council, and con- 
tent yourself to take pains for me and 
myrealm. This judgment I have of you 
—that you will not be corrupted by any 
gift, and that you will be faithful to. the 


‘State; an 


know anything necessary to be declared 


to me of secrecy, you shall show it to 


myself only, and assure yourself I will 
not fail to keep taciturnity therein: and, 
herewith I charge you.” 


She left no doubt on the minds ot her 


ministers as to the one she had chosen 
to guide the helm of state; and on this 
very day Cecil was made her principal 
secretary. Thus commenced, between 
tstatesman and his greater queen, 


that grea 
their long relation, only broken by the 
death of that famous minister. 


Directly after this she left Hatfield | 
. House, attended by her privy council, to | 
take possession of the royal fortress of 
the Tower; and her entry into London 


was as a jubilee to the people. Robert 


‘Dudley, as her master of horse (after- 
ward Earl of Leicester, h OL great favor- 
the road | 


ite), rode by her side. 


Highgate. a procession of bishops m 
her, and, kneeling to her, paid her 


and that without respect to my 
private will, you will give me counsel 
which you think best; and if you shall 


‘nominations in her realm. : 
too much the Of innovation and 
heresy for his Holiness, 


take her | 
to the *’ bloody Bishop Bonner,” who 
essayed to kiss her hand, but'she with- 
drew it'and turned: him with 


by 


great officers of 
state, and the Lofd Ma ior ‘and city 
authorities, she proc .to. Charter 


House, where she: remained five days, 
sitting every day im council, and then 
she took up her. residence in the Tower, | 
where she to ‘councils 


be the princess of this realm. "That dée- 
jection was a work of ‘His ‘justice, 


but this advancement is: work of His 
great mercy. As they were to yield me 
fatience for the one, so I must ‘bear my- 
self to God thankful, and the hon 
to all men merciful? 


Ever mindful of her ghlikstions to the 
Divine Protector, éver certain to make 
her manifesto thereof,. she then went to 
her former prison cell; and, falling uj 
her knees, offered up “alc a@ powerful 

rayer, in which she compared herself to 
a delivered by God from the lion’s 
en. | 

Elizabeth proceeded. very ‘cautiously 
in her work, and in three months very 
gently brought forth the ‘stupendous 
revolution of the timés.: “She wisel; 
Sought to find who of the. late Catholic 
queen’s council would ‘unite in: ing 
on her government with’ the - Protestant 
tion, an rt in her licy,- 
strengthened her power in he a | 
Lords by creating new 
was coming up her mig ty 
Rome and the bishops m. 

She instructed the minister oF 
ter in Rome to assure Pope Paul of ‘her. 
protection alike of all’ the religious de- 
But this was 


ers. And 


who 


‘*that he was unable to: | 
hereditary right of one not born in yea. 
lock,’ and he gave her crown to Mary 
Stuart, the *‘/egitimate descent of 
VIL.’ Is it wonderful that 

of Scots met her fate at last? for this ‘si 
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BLIZABETR, OF ENGLAND. 


not: ite one part the: 
goadings which Elizabeth received over 
ee unfortunate cousin Mary: But Pope 

aul. was mot strong enough to break | 
down the: mighty: sovereign’ who. had 
risen im: England, and who. was, destined: 
to destroy forever the dominance of | 
Rome and Spain. She recalled her min- 
istér from. Rome, and. then grappled with |. 
the bishops: of her: realm. refused 
crown her, but in vain... They refused | 
to ofdain any bishops of the new faith 
to officiate at the coronation; but that | 
would have amounted. to but little, for | 


the foyal Bess. would. have. ‘ordained | 


bishops herself (or something very. like 
it) to have given:t to her head: its..crown. 
and its anointing, ere she would have 
lost the day. One of the prelates; at 
last; reluctatitly consented to officiate at 
her: coronation, namely, Dr. Oglethorpe, 
Bishop.of Carlisle, and he diéd in afew 
months after of a broken heart for hav- 
ing crowned her. Probably: | 
to preserve Elizabeth from doi 


in :lessthan three months from 
death;.she ‘accomplished, namely: 
creation.of the Primate of. 
Canterbury,” which at once virtually | 
overthrew the Catholic Church and 
established the Reformed Church. 
kingdom. She caused ‘the fame 
oath of ‘Henry: VIII. (of the 
of England above that of Rome) to be | 
put to all. the members of her council 
and tothe Parliament, and thirteen | 
bishops ‘were ejected from Parliament. | 
for not'taking that: oath, and their: sees: 
and mitres were given to the most emi- 
nent: Reformers. Dr. Parker, friend of 
Anne Boleyn, was. created Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

But ‘to,.return to the queen’s corona- | 
tion;.,amd: here comes a very curious. 
historical: fact. At. Woodstock,. Eliza- 

beth; through her servants, the Parrys, | 
Become - acquainted with Dr. Dee, 

afterward famous throughout Europe as 
an alchemist. and. astrologer. . Blanche | 
Parry; ‘her confidential maid, was the | 
favorite pupil of this Dee, and ‘herself an 
adept an astrology. 
her life. had wonderful influence over | 
Elizabeth, for he had cast the nativity. of 


her sister’ Mary, and predicted her early | 


death; and. he had alse cast our hero-. 
ine’s. fiativity, and of: course had pre- | 


This man all through} 


sent to consult her 
‘astrologer Xs to the day. mast propitious 
for her coronation ; and the’ astrologer, 
the Queen, and her priv. ? council agreed 
that Sunday, the 15th of January, Yr 3559+ 
was the day of fate. Thus. we 

‘curious fact, that an ‘ruled 
Elizabeth and her: privy council, and 
chose the day for the coronation of. 
'England’s mightiest sovereign. This is 
but one of those striking instances that 


inspired with their splendid supersts~ 
tions. 

Agnes Strickland, noticing ‘the fact 
that Leicester in the very first week after 
her ascension became er of horse 
and favorite, supposes that there was 
previous to this some hidden es in 
their lives which do not appear on the 
surface of history; and suggests the 
probability of some love episode between 
them while they were both fellow-prison- 
ets in the Tower, he being there as 
| participator in the conspiracy of North- 
-umberland, his father. But Strick- 
land also informs us in her book, — 
Leicester was born on the very same da 

in the very same hour, with Elizabeth, 
in the same circle, playmates in child- 
hood and in their youth, and now he 
was the one whom she sent to consult 
the astrologer touching her coronation. 


figure of nativit 
-cally his own; and t astrolog 
might not be worth t the weight of 4 
feather, it is more than’ probable that 
Elizabeth, who was such a believer in it, 
in her superstition connected all these 
circumstances in her mind now that she 
had come to the throne, and hence drew 
Leicester, the handsomest man of the 
age, so near to herself. But this very. 
superstition—the very influence of Dr. 
Dee, whose interest it was to predict for 
hera glorious reign, and the triumph over 
all her enemies, might doubtless have 
made her feel herself more invincible in 
measuring arms with the Pope—with all 
even to the mighty Philip of Spain. 
Her charge to her judges, soon after 
her ascension to the throne, is truly 
worthy of reproduction here. 


Gave a care over my people. You. 
have the care of my people; do you. 


‘that which I ought todo. aes are my 


these children ‘of missions ‘and destinies . 
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TULLIDGE'S QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


eth them without mercy. They iow 
revenge their quarrel nor help therh- 
selves. See unto them! See unto them! 
for they are my charge.. I charge you, 
even as God hath charged me. I care 
not for myself—my life is not dear unto 
me. My care is for my people. I pray 
. God whoever succeedeth me be careful | 
as I am.’’ 


Would that every sovereign thus did 
plead for the people. The royal Bess 
was terrible to the great, to her lords 
(even her favorites), to her parliament, 
to foreign princes, to her rivals, but woe 
be to those who touched her kingdom or 
her humble subjects. She was a lamb to 

children—a mother to her people—a 
heroine to her nation ; hence she was so 
long, in spite of her faults, the idol of 
England. 

At the very first sitting of her parlia- 
ment, the Speaker of the House brought 
up a petition urging her marriage. She 
replied in a long oration, which she con- 
cluded by taking off her coronation ring 
and showing it to the Commons, telling 
them that— | 


‘When she received that ring, she 
had solemnly bound herself in marriage 
to the realm; and that it would be quite 
- sufficient for the memorial of her name 
and for her glory if, when she died, an 
inscription were engraved on a marble 
tomb, saying, ‘Here lieth Elizabeth, 
which reigned a virgin, and died a 
virgin.’ ”’ 


On the day of her grand ‘‘ recognition 
procession ’’ through London, the whole 
city is described by eye-witnesses as re- 
sembling one vast stage of semi-dramatic 
performance, between this most popular 
queen and her loving subjects. The 
very humblest played their spontaneous 
parts with her, and to these she was the 
most gracious and refulgent with smiles. 
To those who wished her well, she 
replied with such as, ‘‘God save you 
all!’’ and that ‘‘she thanked them with 
all her heart.’” Then, as all through her 
life, she was evidently prouder in being 
the zdol of the people than the flattered 
mistress of the great. The crowning 
part of the pageantry of the day was the 
presentation to her by the city of a 
Bible, which was handed to her by a 
little girl representing Truth. She ‘‘re- 


ceived it in both hands, kissed it, clasped 
itto her bosom, and thanked the city 
for this present esteemed. above a 
others, and promised to read it dili- 
gently.”” As she passed through Temple 
Bar, she said as farewell to the: populace, 
‘* Be ye assured I will stand your good 
queen ;”’ whereupon the acclamations of 
the people in reply exceeded the thunder 
of the ordnance at that moment shot off 
from the Tower. 
Upon her coming to the throne, Eliza- — 
beth was careful to redress all causes — 
of dissatisfaction among the operative | 
classes, whom she regarded as the bone 


and sinew of the realm, and punished 


severely any who oppressed her people. 

In the year 1560 the Queen kept her 
‘*‘Maunday” after the old fashion, in her 
great hall in the court at Westminster 
by washing the feet°of twenty poor 
women, and one of them had the royal 
robe in which she officiated ; and: then 
she drank to every woman in a white new 
cup, and afterward 
The same afternoon, in St. James Park, 
she gave a public alms of small silver 
coins, to upward of 2,000 poor men, 
women and children. No wonder 
that down to our own times she was to . 
the masses of England the ‘‘ Good 
Queen Bess.’’ It is only the unsparing 
critics of an age of book-making who have 


_taken a delight in destroying this charm 
+ of national reverence by showing u 


most the errors in the long life of this 
great but imperfect woman; and Ristori 
has made ‘her to the public as hideous as 
Charles Kean makes his Louis the Elev- 
enth. Indeed, Paoli Giacometti, in his 
play of Elizabeth, Queen of Enpland, 


seems to have copied much from the 


conception of the character of Louis; 
and Ristori makes the immense in 


‘that quality. But there is no comparison 


between the two characters. There is 
infinitely more likeness between Eliza- 
beth and Cromwell—both of whom were 
grand fanatics over their missions. Here 
is the proper conception of Elizabeth of 
England—Elizabeth as the imperial soul 


of the grandest age the world has ever 
seen. 
-Leave not out the marrings of her long 


‘Let her be a sun with an eclipse. 


life, which with the best is not without 
imperfections, and remember her beavu- 
tiful heroism, patience, and religious 
trust in her girlhood, and forget not 


gave her the cup. 
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MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. tor 


that in her grand assumption of a mis- 
sion, of a semi-religious character, she 
overturned the hideous past, created an 
era, left to the future a world fairly 
started in another of its grand revolu- 
tions of upheaving civilizations, nor for- 
get how faithful for seventy years she 
lived to this end. | | 
Sir Robert Nauton describes her thus: 
‘‘She was of person tall, of. hair and 
complexion fair, and therewithal well 
favored, but high of nose; of limb and 
feature neat,’’ etc. ‘But Ristori repre- 
sented her with as vulgar a mop of red 
hair as any painter would desire to give to 
some. *‘ good-for-nothing’’ Nan, with a 
vocation of the fish-basket. Now, upon 
the authority of physiology it can be 
affirmed that Elizabeth, with her splendid 
physical and intellectual organization, 
with that *‘ high nose” of majesty, could 
not have possessed that vulgar, blazing 
red mop. Doubtless the truth is, that 
she had fine tresses of deep, golden hair ; 
and seeing that m her youth, in all her 
pageantrids, the populace was ever im- 
_ pressed with her Juno-like majesty, we 
might reasonably conclude that she was 
beautiful, even to her ‘‘fair hair.’’ Mary 
Stuart was the Venus of the age, but no 
- woman could have better sustained the 
character of Juno than Elizabeth. . 
There is one woman in America that 


could have played, if not a more terrible 


Elizabeth, yet a more legitimate Eliza- 
beth, and that is Julia Dean es 
queen of the American stage. It is 
doubtful if a Catholic Ristori would or 
could play the great Protestant queen, 
and give her all the splendid inspiration 
of her mission, for she must love her to 
fully delineate her; for Elizabeth loved 
herself and her great part in the drama 
of her age, with a passion at once weak 

Touching the blackest page of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, the execution of Mary 
Stuart, we must, without justifying her, 
consider her provocations, her fierce 
temptations, the plotting of her ministers 


to that end, and her long struggles to re- | 
sist her worst promptings, and how | 


against it all, for eighteen years, she 
really shielded her fair rival from the 
stroke of the axe, which at last she only 
allowed to fall at the repeated clamor of 
the Parliament of England. 

We must ‘remember, too, that Henry 


> 


II. of France, even when she was yet 
princess, é€ndeavored to trap her into 
France to destroy: her, to pave the way 
for his daughter-in-law, Mary Stuart; 
that when she mounted the throne, Paul 
the Pope declared her illegitimate and 
gave her crown to Mary of Scots; that 
_by the counsel of Henry II. of France, 
Mary of Scots and her husband assumed 
the arms and style of king and queen of 
England; that by testament when nigh 
unto death she transmitted not only the 
kingdom of Scotland, but her right to 
the English throne (in the case of her 
having no issue), to the heirs of France; 
that she supported the standing proclama- 
tion that Elizabeth was bastard ; that the 
nobles of England and the people of the 
north raised civil war in the land to put 
_her on Elizabeth’s throne; and that the 
great and only Duke in England, Nor- 
folk, kinsman of Anne Boleyn, was 
seduced by his love for the beautiful 
Mary to relinquish his loyalty to his 
queen and country; that he and Mary © 
invited the terrible Duke of Alva to aid 
them with foreign troops; and that at 
last, after all the years over which 
extend these events, covered with the 
machinations of Catholic Europe for her, 
and plots and rebellions in England, 
Mary was executed through her inplica- 
tion in the Babington conspiracy. 

The mighty Elizabeth died at the age | 

of seventy, having won all the issues of 
her times, with some dark blots ; but she 
left the many glorious pages of her 
matchless reign for,the scrutinizing eye 
of succeeding generations. 
In our next we will introduce Mary 
Stuart, who is usually considered as 
complemental to Elizabeth, and we will 
attempt to explain her part in the prob- 
lem of the age. | | 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 
Elizabeth Tudor lived in the glory of 
her great acts, still lives in the mighty 
issues of a world, but the beautiful ro- 
mance of her name, which surrounded 
her youth, is buried in the tragedy of 
.Mary Stuart. 


| Mary the beautiful !—the lady that 
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still steals away hearts from Elizabeth by 
her woman-witchery and the touching 
romance of her life—a popular heroine 
in the very Scotland that outcast her, a 


sainted martyr in the eyes of the Eng- | 
land that condemned her and held its | 


jubilee at the tragic death of the Catho- 
lic claimant to its throne! — 


Mary Stuart in her relation to the 
royal family of England was the great- 
granddaughter of Henry VII., grand- 
daughter of the eldest sister of Henry 
VIIL, and daughter of James Vi -of 
Scotland. On her mother’s side, and 
related to France, she was, by James V., 
daughter of Mary de Guise, dowager 
| pepese of Longuevi 4 She had ‘more 

vib es French mother’s race in her than 

he strong, consistent character of the 
Scottish people. Her mother was the 
eldest daughter of Claude de Lorraine, 


first Duc de Guise, who married Antoin-. 


ette de Bourbon, the grandmother of 
- whom Mary makes often mention in her 
letters. Charles Cardinal de Lorraine 
was her uncle: He was very handsome, 
and was said to be the paramour of 
Catherine de Medicis. 
;Guise was. a younger branch of the 
house of Lorraine, whose princes con- 
sidered themselves the true representa- 
tives of Charlemagne, and the Capetian 
kings of France as beneath their quality. 
‘‘The family of Lorraine in. all its 
branches. were remarkable for beauty, 
lofty stature, impetuous valor, and that 
degree of brilliant genius which is sel- 
. dom attended with great worldly pros- 
perity, and induces withal no little 
turbulence.’’—[Agnes Strickland.] We 
see at a glance that it is from the Lor- 
raines that Mary Stuart received her type 
of character and person. Their beauty, 
gallantries, and chivalrous spirit, she and 
her offspring, especially Charles IL., 
partook largely of; and both the Stuarts 
and the Guises were almost equally ill- 
fated. In the civil wars of France, the 
family of Guise headed the ultra-Catholic 
faction, and were as troublesome to their 
kings as were the leaders of the Hugue- 
_ nots. In this, also, she” unfortunately 
resembled: them; for, aside from the 
relative good of the Catholic or Protes- 


tant ‘spirit, nothing could be more 


ill-fated than for Mary to be-an ultra- 


Catholic Guise, yét queen of a nation‘of 


The line of | 


took Haddington -and left an 


at the court of Henry IL, 


the lords of Scotland stood 


stern Pres alae alike among 
its nobles, and: people, besides: 
being a rival in beauty and family claims 
to the Juno of Protestant — ei 
her claims made bastard. | 


Mary Stuart ‘was bors December sth, 


1542, and she succeeded her father to 


the throne of Scotland when but eight 
days old. James: Hamilton, Earl of 
Arran, the nearest heir to the queen, was 
declared regent, and in July of the fol- 
lowing year he concluded a treaty with 
Henry VIL., by which Mary was to be 
sent to England, at the age.of ten, to be 
married to Prince Edward. She was 
crowned on the 16th of September, 
1543, and in December the Scotch Par- 
liament, through the management of 
Mary de Guise, declared the last treaty 
null, whereupon Henry, the following 
May, sent troops into Scotland, under 
the command of the Earl of Hertford, 
and a war was waged for two years, 

peace rts proclaimed June, 1546. 
Heite VUL. died in January of the 
next year, and in 1548 Hertford, now 
Duke. of Somerset; Lord Protector of 
England, published an address (Febru- 
ary, 1548) to the people. of Scotland to 
prove the advantage of the proposed 
marriage betweeen Edward VI.) and 
Mary, at the same: time sending® Lord 
Grey de Milton with ‘an army, ‘which 
an English 


garrison’ there. . The Scotch lords im- 


mediately assembled. at Stirling, and 


decided upon offering the infant Mary 
in marriage to the Dauphin of France, 
and proposed that she should be educated 
which 
the French sent troops ‘under d’Esse, 
who at once opened the seige of Had- 


dington, aided by 8,000 Scotch. In 


July, M.- Dessoles, ambassador from 
France, obtained ‘the’ satification of 
marriage between the, Dauphin and 
Mary, and in August-the: French fleet 
received on board the infant Queen of 


Scots and her mother to ‘bear them to 


France. In the successful management 
of Mary de Guise: im forming a match 
for her daughter with France, educating 
her at its court, ahd ma her both 


| French and Catholic, she had worked 


ter. Had 
y their first 
_treaty with ‘married 


out an evil fate for her dauj 
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most likely had been different. — 


August 13th, she disembarked at Brest, 
and was directly conducted to St. Ger- 
main en Laye and affianced to the: 


Dauphin. She was then not six years of 


ed, at 
otland 


fit of sickness, Mary Stuart assi 
Fontainbieau, the Kingdom of 
and all her rights to the throne of Eng- 
land to the King of France and his 


successors. This was outraging both 


_ England and Scotland, and as we have 


-seen in our Life of Elizabeth, Henry II. 


‘of France had treacherously plotted to 
betray Elizabeth into France, durin 


that princess’ distress, in her sister's 
reign, to give her the fate that afterward 


befel his daughter-in-law, Mary, whose 


path to the English throne he:was clear- | 


‘ing. Perhaps Elizabeth cogéed him in 
this, for she forgot not such nor forgave, 
and a querter of a century afterward she 


still urged in the sum of her wrongs 
ueen of Scots, that she | 


against’ Mary Q | 
had given her throne to France. Nor 


was this cause of bitterness sweetened to 
Elizabeth, when two years afterward she 


came to the throne of England, for 


Mary and her husband, the Dauphin, by | 


the advice of Henry II,, assumed the 


arms (publicly on their carriages) and 
titles oF 


and Queen of England. 


her sickiiess, and the Dauphin was im- 
mediatély styled King of Scotland. Next 
_ year Henry II. died, and her busband 
succeeded under the name of Francis II., 
and her cousin Elizabeth mounted the 
throne of England in the Autumn of the 
same year. Both of these’ rival queens 
are now fairly launched on their sea of 
face. “Which shall win? What could 
win against the lionéss of England, if it 
contended with her? or called her das- 


tard, or claimed her throne ? ee 
Soon after the ascension of Elizabeth, 


a treaty was signed Guly 5th, 1560) at | 


Edinburg, in which the ambassadors. of 
Francis and Mary acknowledged that 
the crowns of England and Ireland be- 
longed to Elizabeth, and that Francis 
and Mary onght no longer to assume the 
titles of sovereigns of those countries. 


Mary to Edward the Protestant, her fate 


On Detember sth, of the same year 


‘Francis I¥. died, and was succeeded by 


his brother, Charles [X., aged ten years, 
and the government of France devolvéd 
on Catherine de Medicis, and thus Mary 
Stuart is left a widow on her very birth- 
day, aged sixteen. She quitted the . 
court of France early in 1561, to pass 
the winter with her uncle, Cardinal de 
Lorraine. ‘While with him the Earl of 
Bedford, Mewtas, and Throgmorton, 
English envoys, solicited earnestly Mary 
Stuart to ratify the treaty of Edinburg (on 
January sth, February 16th, April 13th, 
and June 23d) but she always answered 
that she could not do it without the con- 
sent of her council; -yet that council 
had already done it. Thus she con- 
tinued to claim Elizabeth’s rights—still, 
in effect, called her illigitimate. © 


M. d’Oysel asked permission for Mary 
to pass through England on her way to 


’ Scotland, but Elizabeth angrily refused, 


as well she might. On the 1rsth of 
August, Mary set sail with three of her 
uncles, and some Scotch and French 
noblemen, and- disembarked at Leith, 
August roth, having eluded the vessels of. 
Elizabeth, which, nevertheless, took one 
of her galleys; thus the Queen of Eng- 
land treated her as a rival sovereign in 
open warfare, and Mary ought ever to 
have considered that this was Elizabeth’s 
inevitable position until, at least, she re- 


signed her title superior to the daughter 
was married to the 
Dauphin April 24th, the same month of. 


of Anne Boleyn as Queen of England. 
Nor must it be forgotten that Pope Paul 
indorsed Mary’s claims inst Eliza- 


| beth, as the bastard of Henry VIII., 


in favor of his Catholic protege. 


Mary appointed James Murray (her 
natural brother) and Maitland her prime 
ministers. Soon after her arrival in . 
Scotland; an epistolary correspondence 
was opened between her and Elizabeth. 
In October the ministers of England 
again insisted on the treaty of Edinburg, 
and forbade her to bear the arms and 
titles of England, but January sth, 1562, 
she still refused to ratify the treaty, and 
declared it would be a renunciation of 
her birthright. But this was subterfuge; 
for she would still have been the next in 
succession to her cousin Elizabeth. Its 
amount was that she still persisted in 
her claims on the English throne, to the 


exclusion of Harry VIIIth’s daughter— 
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still was she the standing proclamation 
of Elizabeth’s illegitimacy. The pro- 
test of a nation, against her bearing the 
title of its queen, was as nought to the 
ill-advised woman who also, in spite of 
the loud stern voice of her own’Scot- 
land against it, sought to impose upon 
it the fiercely hated church of the past. 
This was consistent enough in a Catholic 
daughter of the proud house of Lor- 


raine, who felt more their own princely 


egotism, and the ‘‘right divine’’ of 
sovereigns, than respect for the popular 
voice of anation. But the unfortunate 


Mary fell on fiercely earnest times, and — 


John Knox, the son of the people, was 
more of a monarch, with ‘‘ right divine” 
at his back, than was Mary Stuart. 


Mary was thrown upon almost a re- 
publican age, and not long after her day 
her grandson Charles I. shared the fate 


“then in reserve for his grandmother, 


Mary, because both warred against the 


earnest. progressive character of the age 
and the people. Elizabeth on the other | 


hand led the times, was the people’s 
queen, even more than the queen of the 
nobles, and she lived to the glory of her 
Kingdom. Hence even the Puritans 
(for the age ran too fast even for the 
mighty Elizabeth) idolized her, in spite 
of her severity to them for their semi- 


republicanism, for shé had overturned 


the Catholic power in her realm, battled 


against it everywhere, and never monarch 


lived mure to the greatness of England 
and the best interest of the people. 
Elizabeth and the age ran together, but 
poor Mary Stuart ran against it, and 
against Scotland and England. | 


Mary soon felt this lack of fitness and 
harmony between herself and her sur- 
roundings in her native Scotland, and 
the Scotch people were sternly conscious 


' that she had brought France and the 


Guises to them, while Knox and his 
earnest disciples felt that she had brought 


Rome and the past to plant again in 


their land. Nor could Mary understand 
that it was she, and not the nation, who 
must bend or break by right, as well as 
might; for Scotland, and not Mary, was 
the right. But we must not hold our 
ill-fated heroine accountable for her non- 
fitness to the surroundings, in her senti- 
ments and character, nor for the evil 


shapings of her life. She is more to be 


pitied than blamed, even in her very 
faults, while in the long dark days of her 
adversity. we see much, to love and 
admire of that which is good and beauti- | 
In the month of May, 1562, after 
Mary Stuart had-refused to ratify the 
treaty of Edinburg, a meeting between 
the two queens was proposed, to take 
place at the end of August, which Mary 
eagerly accepted; but six weeks before — 
the time fixed, Elizabeth made numer- 
ous excuses for declining the meeting. 
In August, 1563, her uncle, Cardinal 
Lorraine, proposed the Archduke Charles 
of Austria for Mary in marriage; and in © 
February, 1564, Randolph, Elizabeth’s 
ambassador, urged, in his Qusen’s name, 
Mary Stuart to give her hand to Dudley, 
afterward the famous Earl of Leicester, 
but the Queen of Scots replied that it 
was beneath her dignity to marry a mere 
subject. By the advice of her council | 


she also refused the Duke of Anjou and 


all her other foreign suitors—the Arch- 
duke Charles of Austria, the Prince 
Conde, and the Dukes of Ferrara, 
Orleans, and Nemours. 

James Beaton was the last Catholic 
archbishop of Glasgow, who fled from 
Scotland when his ‘religion fell; but 


Mary ever considered him in his old 
| character, and he was one of her chief 


correspondents and advisers throughout 
her life. Her letters to him were written 
‘«To the Archbishop of Glasgow, my 
Ambassador in France.” What could be — 
politically more discordant than for a 
sovereign of Scotland to have an arch- 
bishop of Glasgow that the nation had 
rejected, an ambassador in France—who 
was the ambassador of the Queen, but 
not of Scotland? In her epistle to him, 
about the time of her rejecting the 
match with Dudley, she writes to the 
archbishop of the ‘‘return of Melvin, 
whom I sent to the.queen my sister, with 
an apology for some letters which I have 
written to her, and which she considered 
rather rude; but she took the interpreta- 
tion which she put upon them in good 
part, and has since sent to. me Randolph, 
who is here at present, and has brought 
some very kind and polite letters, written 
by her own hand, containing fair words 
and .some complaints that the queen 
[Catherine de icis} and her ambas- 


sador had assured her that I had pub- 
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lished, in which she 
had made me to marry Lord Robert.’’: 
It is Robert Dudley, afterward the 
Earl of Leicester, that is here referred 
to, and it is evident that Elizabeth at 
this time was not pleased at Mary’s 
rejecting him; and whether she did or 
not make mockery of the proposal, it. is 


certain that Leicester never forgave her, 
but became in her captivity one of her 
Her letters, which | 
were considered by Elizabeth as rather | 
rude, which Melvin was sent‘ to soften 


greatest enemies. 


down by apology, were prior to her 
sending Randolph, who made the pro- 


posal of ‘marriage with Dudley, 
perhaps had reference to her persistent 


claims upon the English throne, which 
_ Elizabeth always intérpreted as tanta- 


mount to calling her bastard. if $0, we ' 
might imagine how much in ce good part 
she took the which ‘she. 


put upon them.” 


‘April 14, 1564, the Countess of 
nox, daughter of Margaret, eldest’ sister 
of Henry! VIII., solicited the hand of. 
the Queen of Scots for her son, Lord 
Henry Darnley, who, after Mary Stuart, | 
was Next in succession to the throne of 
England, and an Englishman by birth. 
He’ arrived at the court. of Scotland | 
Mary was much pleased 
with her cousin Henry, and, April 18th, 
she decided on marrying him, and 


February, 1565. 


announced it to Elizabeth, but the Queen 
of England sent Sir Nicholas Throg- 


morton to change her resolution, at the 
Countess of 
Lennox, and summoned her husband and 


same time arrested the 


son to return to England, upon pain of 
confiseation; 
and the Dukes of Chatelherault (the for- 


assur 

a plot to 
being a 
the head of the 
spirators' made 


the road between Perth and Callandar ; 


much -¢arlier than expected, and escaped. 


Having: received the approbation of 

the King and Queen of France, Mary 
| in a house outside the walls of the city, 
| called Kirk-of-Field, and the conspirators 
“filled the cellars of the house with gun- 


married Darnley in the chapel of Holy- 
rood, July zoth, and ordered that he 


addressed by the title of king during her 
was sent by 


life. 


In the next month Murray | 


t, James Haanilton) and Argyle, 
of Elizabeth’ S protection, formed — 
revent the marriage (Darnley 
satholic), and to put Murray at 
The 
attempt to seize: her 
July 34, near the church of Beith, on 


informed thereof, she passed 


| Elizabeth, to remonstrate upon this sub- 


ject, but 


he was seized and confined in 
the Castle of Dunbar. In October, Mary, 
who had much of the heroine in her, at 
the head of 18,000 men drove the con- 
spirators from Dumfries, and Murray fled 


to England and was received at the 
court of Elizabeth. 


Early in her marriage days came the 
notorious Rizzio episode in her life, and 
the stern lords of Scotland, under Ruth- 
ven, seized her favorite (pretended para- 
mour) in her presence, and dragging 


him into her chamber, murderéd him, 


Douglas striking him the first blow with 
Darnley’s dagger, which he took from 
him for that purpose. Mary two days 
afterward gained her ascendency over 


Darnley, and took refuge with him in the 


Castle of Dunbar, where she assembled 
8,000 men, and. the executioners of 


Rizzio fled to Berwick. 


June roth, 1566, she was delivered of 
James VI., and October she was at the 
point of death, but recovered and sent 
an epistle to the council of ‘England 
touching her rights and those of her son 
to the English throne, there having been 
a debate in the English Parliament urg- 
ing Elizabeth to name her successor, 
which put that queen into a furious 


‘passion, and Mary’s reference to the 


matter did not allay it. 

James was baptized Debember 16th, 
and the Earl of Bedford attended the 
ceremony on the part of England, but 
Darnley absented himself from the cere- 
mony, because Elizabeth had forbidden 
her ambassador to give him the title of 
King. Murray, Huntly, Argyle, and 
Bothwell, previous to this, bad tried to 


prevail on Mary to divorce Darnley, 


from whom she had become estranged, 
but she would not consent; and then 
these nobles decided on the death of 
Darnley, and Balfour wrote an an engage- 
ment to that effect, which he signed, 


together with Bothwell, Argyle, and 
Huntly. 
January 4th, 1567, Darnley being 


taken ill of.the small-pox at ‘Glasgow, 
the queen joined him, and an apparent 
reconciliation took place, and she brought 
him back to Edinburg and lodged him 


powder. February gth, Mary left Darn- 
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ley at eleven o’clock at night, to attend | 
a ball which she had given on the mar- 
riage of two of her favorite French ser- | 
vants, and retired a little after twelve 
o’clock to her chamber at Holyrood ; at | 


two in the morning the house,of Kirk- 
of-Field was destroyed by gunpowder, 


and the body of Darnley was found in 


the garden with that of his favorite page. 


Mary, in a letter to her archbishop and > 
ambassador in France, declared her be-— 


lief that the same fate was designed for 


her, as she had been lodging with Darn-. 


ley until that night, and piously expressed 


her opinion that her going out to the. 


ball was something more than chance— 
a divine interposition of Providence to 
save her—and this she stood to in. after- 
years, It is to be hoped that Mary was 
not so disingenuous as this would seem 


to make her, for it was Bothwell who 
was the chief in the murder of Darnley, . 
and she herself was Bothwell’s prize. 


‘At least afterward she knew all this, and 
that Murray, her brother, was also con- 
cerned in that tragedy. 
stance of her leaving sick husband 
night, and retiring-to her chamber 
at Holyrood, while the conspirators 
were executing their dark deed, is the 


chief presumptive evidence, taken with | 


relative facts, that has been urged 
against Mary as touching her implication 
in her husband’s murder; and to the 


father) sternly persisted in holding Mary 
in the account. 

The Queen of Scots convoked a Par- 
liament, to bring to trial the supposed 
murderers, and Lennox formally accused 
Bothwell, but intimidated by the strength 
of Bothwell’s partisans, Lennox pro- 

d an adjournment of the trial, and 
did not goto Edinburg. The lords of 
Scotland in the -murderer’s 
heeded not Lennox’s request, but in a 
- court of justice, with the Duke of 

Argyle presiding, declared Bothwell in- 
nocent. ‘Thereupon the Scotch nobles, 


April roth, signed a memorial in behalf. 


of Bothwell, praying the queen to marry 
him. 
Stirling to see her son, and on her way 


back, April 24th, she -was seized by 
Bothwell and carried to Dunbar Castle, | 
of which place a short time before she 


had given him command. After being 


detained there ten days, Mary returned 


Queen of Scots, Dowas 


The circum- | 


me of his death, Lennox -(Darnley’s | 
e 


interest | 


Two days later Mary went to. 


with Bothwell to Edinburg, who early in 
May obtained a divorce from his wife, 
and.on the 12th of Ma 


‘he accompanied Mary Stuart to ‘Tol- 


booth where, in the presence of the 
lords of the sessions, she pardoned him 
for the violence he had recently done 
her. ‘The following isthe 
Promise of Marriage given ‘by Mary to 

We, Mary, by the gra 


ice of God, 
zér of France, 
etc., promise faithfully and sincerely, 
Earl Bodwill (Bothwell) never to have 
any other spouse and husband but him, 
and to take him for such whenever he 
shall require, in spite of the opposition 
of relation, friend, or any others; and 
as God has taken my-late husband 
Henry Stewart, called Darnley, and in 
consequence I am free, not being under 


- authority of either father or mother; I 


therefore protest that, he having the 
same liberty, E shall be ready to perform 
the ceremony requisite for marriage, 
which I promise him before God, whom 
I call to witness, and the subjoined sig- 
nature by my handwritten this * 
* date.}. Mary 
—(*‘‘ Letters of Mary Stuart,’’ edited by 
Agnes Strickland} 


_ On the 14th of May the queen ratified — 
in writing the act of the:Scotch nobles in 

favor of her n ¢ with Bothwell, 
and on the next da Was matried to 


him at Holyrood House.’ Du Croc, the 
French ambassador, loadly protested 


against this infamous marriage, and in 
his dispatch told his sovereign that ‘‘ if 
it had not been for the express com- 
majesty laid on me, I had 
departed hence eight days before the 
marriage took place. If 1 have spoken | 
in a very high tone, it is that all this 
realm must be aWare, that I will neither 
mix myself up with these nuptials, nor 
will recognize A#m as the husband of _ 

Over and above the infamy connected 


with this marriage to the man publicly 


branded as the murderer of her husband, 
where ncw is the strength of Mary’s 
claims upcn the throne of her cousin 
Elizabeth. Is the divorce of Bothwell 


and her marriage to the branded and 
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‘murderer of her more 
God-blessed and legal than the divorced 
Henry’s marriage with the fair and. vir- 
tuous Anne Boleyn, the mother of Eliza- 
beth? Poor Mary Queen of Scots 
- was consistent except in her feligion and 
in the unabated pretensions of her royal 
claims and prerogatives to the very last, 
which well became the proud Gaughter 
of the Guises.. > 
_ The Lords of the Privy Council issued 
a proclamation against Bothwell, who 
awe his adversaries, but being. forsaken 
his friends betook himself to fight. 
a also forsook him to his fate, and 
surrendered herself, whereupon she was 
led through the streets of Edinbu 
with the populace carrying banners b 
fore her, painted with the murder. of her 
husband, Darnley. Bothwell escaped to 
the. northern. «seas, became a e, was 
taken by two Danish cruisers, and: held 
' prisoner for life, while Mary: was taken 
prisqner to the Castle of Lochleyen, and 
forced ‘to’ resign the throne in favor of 
her. gon. fk Here she was delivered of a 
dang: who was carried to France, 


and afterward became a nun at teagelne | 


Dame de Soissons. 


h, George 
ineffeetual attempt to Mave. from 


owing May succ t 

the aid of young William Douglas, a 

youth: of sixteen, in making her escape, 

and was conducted by Beaton and 

George Douglas, who. had 


denee of Lord Seaton. Thence to 
Hamilton Castle she immediately -pro- 
ceede@, where she revoked her abdica- 


. tion, and the royalists flocked around 


her. - May rath, she fought a fatal battle 
at Langsi ide. On the 16th she crossed 
the Solway Firth in a fishing-boat, and 
fanged at Workington, on the coast of 
Cumberland, and the next day she wrote 
to her cousin Elizabeth, asking protec- 
tion and succor. On the 18th, tain 
Lowther, lieuterant cf the frontiers, 
conducted her, with all the honors due 
to her rank, to Carlisle. The Queen 
sent her trusty kinsman, pie Francis 
Knollis, vice-chamberlain, and. Lord 
Scrope, commander of the frontiers, 
with letters of condolence, and Lady 
Scrope, sister of the Duke of Norfolk, 


was: mepeinted to the | 


never . 


| Elizabeth, the Duke of Norfolk, 


Lords of Livingston, Boys 


folk was the president; but 


‘to marry her. 
complicate her cause, and ultimately 


to tke fortress. of Tutb 


concealed 
themselves near the castle, to the resi- 


tive. But'the loving welcome which she 

received ffom the people of Carlisle and 
the chivalric aristocracy .of the borders 
filled Elizabeth and her ministers with 


apprehension, and Mary. was removed to 


Bolton Castle, the seat of Lord Scrope, 
In August she submitted to have her 
cause tried before the Commissioners 
appointed, who were, on the t 
t 
Earl of Sussex, and Sir Ralph Sadler ; 
on Mary’s side, the yn of Ross, the 
and Kerries ; 
and of the confederate Lords of Scot- 
land, Murray, Morton, Lindsay, Mait- 
land, and the Bishopof Orkney. 
e 
deeply in love with Mary, and 
only tended to 


brought her ill-fated lover to the block. 
The prcject was revealed to Elizabeth, 
who caused Mary to be immed iately 
transferred from the keeping of Lord — 
Scrope, his wife being Norfolk’s sister, 
y, under the 
jailorsbip of the Earl ard Countess of 
Shrewsbury. On. the return of Norfolk 


from the Scotch Conference, Be received 
from his Queen a very un ous recep- 
ea but the lover of. the fascinating 


Stuart by his answers lulied the 

cs oP of his cousin Elizabeth. 
The Queen of England was on terms 
appresnene open hostility with Spain. 
e had opened her arms as protectress 
of the fugitives of the Reformation 
whom the cruelties of the terrible Alva 
in the Low Countries had compelled to — 
abandon their homes, . It was a perilous 
year for Protestantism, and Elizabeth 
was in great fear of a Catholic coalition 
throughout Europe in favor of Mary. 
Ireland was inh revolt, the northern 
counties of England progressing to the 
same, and the Protestant cause had re- 


ceived great blows in the retreat of the 


Prince of Orange, and the victory of . 
the Duke of Anjou at Jarnac. Thus all 
conspired to give the weight of a great — 
religious issue pending on the fate of 
Mary Stuart. On the one side it was 
the Queen of Scotsand Catholic Europe ; 
on the other, Elizabeth and England, 
with Scotland and the Confederate 
Scotch Lords, Elizabeth was universally 
condemned for treating her kinswoman 
as prisoner, who had sought her realm 
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for protection; but there is much that 
should be remembered therewith. She 
had come, without permission, suddenly 
to the England whose throne she. persis- 
tently claimed, to the outrage of Eliza- 
beth, her ministers, and the mass of the 
realm. She was an escaped prisoner of 
Scotland, and Scotland had made Eliza- 
beth arbitrator of the cause of England 
and Scotland, and she had fallen on 
times when two nations weighed more 
in the balance than one sovereign. We 
can not, in a republican age, say that a 
nation has no right to bring its Charles 
_ or its Mary to an account; nor must it 
be forgotten that Knox and the Confed- 


erate Lords of Scotland were the stern 


prosecutors of Mary, and that ‘with this - 


consent of Scotland, the ministers of 
the realm, and Protestant England in 
general, deemed that the nation had a 


right to sit in judgment upon the ill-fated | 


princess who laid such claims upon it as 
the rightful heiress of Henry VII. But 
after all that can be said on either side, 
it must resolve itself into a question of 
might—not right. It was now on the 
side of Protestantism, Scotland and 


England, and against a Catholic princess | 


and the Popish Church. That is the 
simple form of the question as it stood in 
those days; and yet, as far as the unfor- 
‘tunate woman 1s concerned, all our 
sympathies run with Mary Stuart. 

The most beautiful and perhaps the 
purest part of Mary’s life as a woman is 
its romantic passage of love with Norfolk. 
Her love letters to him are very tender 
and genial, and the tragic end of their 
love is as romantic as it should be, for 
‘true love never does run smooth.” 
The correspondence between the lovers 
had been broken off by an interdict from 
Elizabeth; and Norfolk records ‘‘ that 
when the court was at Guildford, he 
came unawares into the Queen’s privy 
chamber, and found her majesty sitting 
- on the threshold of the door, listening 
with one ear to a little child, who was 
singing and playing on a lute, and with 
the other to Leicester; who was kneeling 
by her side.” 
bade him come in. In the course of his 
visit, he says, ‘‘she commanded me to 
sit down, most unworthy, at her high- 
ness’ board, where at the end of dinner 
her majesty gave me a nip, saying that 


she would wish me to take good heed to 


He drew back, but she 


my pillow,’’ referring at once to his love 
match with Mary, and the block if he 
About this time came Leicester’s farce 

of sickness, when he sent for Elizabeth, — 
and with sighs and tears confessed how 
deeply he had wronged her, in being 
privy of a design to marry her great foe, 
Mary of Scots, to Norfolk; and under 
pretense of easing his conscience, he 
put her into the possession of the whole 
circumstances of the plot, which was to 
restore Mary to her kingdom as the wife 
of Norfolk. Thus early was Elizabeth 
played upon systematically by her minis- 
ters, the destruction. of her cousin and 
the ruin of her own bright name. Eliza- 
beth was much offended: with Norfolk, — 
but he was her cousin by her mother’s 
side, of sacred blood to. the daughter of. 
Anne Boleyn, and she gave her cousin 
advice to renounce Mary, which he 
promised to do; but: at this juncture 
Spain, through its ambassador, sought 
to effect the liberation of Mary, and 
‘‘ Bess”? sharply replied ‘‘ that she would 
advise the Queen of Scots to bear her 
condition with less impatience, or she 
might chance to find some of those on 
whom she relied shorter by the head.’’ 

_ Norfolk was arrested, being involved 
with Mary Queen of Scots, which pre- 
cipitated the rising in the North, under 


| the Earls of Northumberland and West- 


moreland, in which many of the most 
ancient noble families of England suf- 
fered by execution and banishment, 
besides those who perished in battle 
against the victorious Sussex, and of the 
rebels of the lower classes who were exe- 
cuted. ‘Thus did the detention. of Mary 
bring civil warintotheland. 
Norfolk was forgiven, but he in the 
sequel resumed his interdicted corres- 
pondence with Mary, and the luckless 
lovers became involved in the Ridolfi 
plot, to-liberate Mary and restore her | 
and marry her to Norfolk. They called 
to their aid the Duke. of Alva, who 
promised to assist them with ten thousand 
men in the spring. ‘This amounted to a 
war upon England at home and abroad, 
though. the Duke protested against evil 
designs upon the person of his Queen. 


Norfolk was again arrested, and the 


letters of Mary to the Duke of Alva de- 
ciphered. In January, 1572, the first 


peer of England, and the only man in 
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the realm at the time bearing the rank of 
duke, was condemned, and executed on 
the 2d of. June. Four times Elizabeth 


revoked the warrant against her cousin 
Norfolk ;, but now, Elizabeth’s’ own 


maternal - “blood had “been shed in the 
cause of Mary Stuart. The same Parlia- 


ment which urged the execution of Nor- 


folk, seeing the reluctance of the Eng- 
lish ‘Queen in consenting to the death of 


the Duke, passed a bill for inflicting the’ 


punishment of death on Mary for her 
share in the plot, and ‘another bill 


making it a capital offense for any one 


to assert the right of Mary to the succes- 


sion of the English throne; but Eliza- 


beth refused her assent: We must now 


skip a period of fifteen or sixteen years, © 


during. which had come the long im- 
prisonment of our heroine, with all its 
“hope deferred.” 

At this crisis, when the ascendancy of 
the house of Guise, in France, and the 


culminating hostility of Spain, made 


Mary. more than ever an object of alarm 
to the ministers of England, came along 
the famous Babington conspiracy to 
- assassinate Elizabeth and set Catholic 


Mary on her throne. The Queen of. 


Scots renewed with Babington a corres- 


pondence which she had commenced: at 


the recommendation of her friend, Aer 
Archbishop. of Glasgow; and ‘‘it: was 
proposed that thereshould be an invasion 
of England by Spanish troops, while a 
simultaneous insurrection of the Catho- 


lics was to open the gates of Mary’s 


_ prison, and prepare the way-to the throne 


to which she had so long aspired. To 


redeem her liberty, however, she sug- 
gested. in reply that her rescue should be 
attempted, either by setting fire to the 
stables or surprising her when riding in 


the fields; to this was also added a pas-_ 


sage, which she: afterward | ‘disclaimed, 
promising ample recompense to the seven 


conspirators engaged in the assassination | 
“CAt length a messen- 


of Elizabeth.’’ 
ger, who was charged with the important 


news, arrived at Chartley, just as Mary 
was mounting her horse. for exercise; 


and. mo svoner had she left the: house 
than her secretaries were arrested, her 


cabinets broken open, and all her. ~— : 
and: papers conveyed to Elizabeth. On 
her return, perceiving that not only:her | 
papers but even her money had been re- | 
moved, she exclaimed indignation, 


‘ They can‘not take from me my English — 
blood nor Catholic religion.’ 
[Life of Mary, b y Miss Benger.] This 
‘‘English blood”’ of hers, united with © 
her ‘‘ Catholic religion,’’ had been be- 
heading her from the time she gave the 
kingdom of Scotland and England to 
the King of France and his successors, 
and especially from the time of Eliza- 
beth’s ascension, when she assumed the 
title of Queen of England. 

The English ministers transmitted 
copies of her intercepted letters, accom- 
panied by the depositions of the con- 
spirators, to the court of France, where, 
though the misfortunes of Mary were 
commiserated, her imprudent connection 
with plots and frnitless conspiracies, since 
her arrival in England, and especially 
her implication in the Babington plot, 


were greatly censured by the enemies of 


the Guises and rediculed by the queen- 
mother, Catherine de Medicis. In Scot- 
land the news excited strong emotion, 
and the French minister at the Scotch 
court, alarmed for the fate of Mary, 
attempted to arouse James to take 
vigorous measures to save his mother. 
The ‘young King of Scotland’ had just 
concluded a treaty with Elizabeth, and - 
he replied to the urgings of the F rench 
minister on behalf of Mary, ‘‘that as 


she had brewed she must drink,’’ and he 


at once, with much warmth, dispatched 


‘a messenger to London to testify his 


abhorence of -the wicked conspiracy. 
He did not, however, think her life was 
in danger, and for anything else, he 
said, ‘‘he cared not how strictly she 
was "kept a prisoner,’ adding that she 
had not only sought to dethrone him, 
but that she had also menaced him with 
disinheritance. 

Elizabeth’s commissioners, Lord Treas- 
urer Burleigh, and forty peers and privy 
councilors, came to examine the, Queen 
of Scots, who had been removed to 
Fotheringay, where, on the 12th of 
October, the commissioners presented to | 
her the mandate for her trial. She pro- 
tested against Elizabeth's prerogative to 
arraign as a criminal, a princess who — 
was, like herself, an absolute sovereign. | 

But the Queen of Scots was soon in- 
duced to accept her trial before the 
commissioners. To the letters which 


were produced, which she had written to 
the Spanish ambassador, Mendoza, re- 
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. $pecting the invasion of England, she 
answered: ‘‘ This is nothing to the mat- 
ter, neither does it prove that I consented 
to hurt or kill the queen.’’ Among other 
things, Burleigh charged, that she had 
projected to send her son into Spain and 
to assign to the Spanish king the rights 
she claimed to the English succession.’ 

She answered ‘‘ that had no realm 
that she could give away, but yet it was 
lawful to give away her own things at 
pleasure.’’ This to the last was Mary’s 
fatal error. Because in her veins ran the 
blood of Henry VII.—no better in our 


sight than the blood of the honest gen- 
tleman—she possessed in herself the 
right to give away a kingdom to whom 


it pleased her. 
. On being shown the contents of her 
letter to Lord Paget-and the Spanish 
ambassador, Mendoza, she said: 


strangers seek to deliver me, it is not to 
_ be imputed to me as crime.”’ 


against the right of the commissioners 
‘to sit as a tribunal over her; and, says 
Udal, ‘“‘with the usual tenacity of 
royalty, lamented that she should be so 
. basely used as to have her honor called 


into question before pettifoggers 
lawyers, who drew every circumstance 
into consequence by their quiddities and. 


nan since anointed and consecrated 
rinces were not subject to the same 
ws as private men.”’ During her trial 
she ‘religiously affirmed that, though 


she wished well: to the Catholic cause, 


she would not have it prosper by the 


blood of vengeance—that she would 


rather play the part of Esther than 
Judith. 
our unreserved trust in this. She did 
wish well to the Catholic cause; she did 


desire the liberty which had been so 


treachcrously taken from her; she was 
high-spirited enough, even when a cap- 


tive, to battle with Elizabeth for her 


rights; but she was too much of a 


_ woman to desire the blood of vengeance, — 


and infinitely more disposed, in her 
heart and character, to pliy the part. of 
Esther than Judith. 


| But the ministers of England, especially ! 
her great enemies, Burleigh, Leicester, 


and Walsingham, had at length en- 
trapped our heroine into the meshes of 
their cruel state-craft. For nineteen 


‘sThese | 
things touch not the queen; and if 


The Queen of Scots deserves 


years they tei to bring about 

the tragic issue now before them. Eliza- 
beth had alone preserved her cousin. 
Indeed, in her most’ wrathful moments, 


and in her answers to France, she laid 


great stress ever upon the fact -that she 
had thus preserved her, and invariably 
charged her with ‘ingratitude ; ; and this 
was more the genuine view of the Queen 


of England than a wanton pretense. 
" Sixteen years before, when it condemned 


Norfolk, Parliament had fain given his 
royal lady to the next stroke of the 


headsman’s axe. Pec im spite of all her 


bitterness and stern treatment toward 
Mary, Elizabeth: hesitated more to take 
the life of her rival than she:would to 
have taken the heads of a host of popes 
or Philips of Spain, could she have laid 
her hands upon them. 

_ At the end of her trial, wohiesi pressed 
again with having instigated the design 
of an invasion of England, the Queen 


| of Scots denied the fact, but added, with 
On trial, next day, she still protested ! 


a menacing tone, ‘that since she was 
now convinced she had no hope from 
England, she was.'resolved not to reject 
foreign aid,’’ and again demanded to be 
heard in a full Parliament or before the 
queen and council, (\**At length she 
arose, and withdrew with cheerful 
countenance and a° that seemed 
to challenge The court im- 


mediately adjourned:to the Star Chamber 


and pronounced sentence against her, 
and an act of attainder followed, but it 
was declared that this should not be to 
the prejudice of her» On): the King of 
Scotland. 

Elizabeth delayed between three and 
four months after the ‘trial before she 
signed the warrant for the execution, and 
Mary improved in health and her cheer- 
fulness of spirits, relying perhaps still on 
her cousin’s relenting heart and kindred 
blood to save her against:the merciless 
policy of the ministers of the realm: __ 

How much Elizabeth was tortured on 


] one side by her own heart and conscience 


pleading for Mary, and played upon by 
her influential counselors on the other, 


who were ever biding their time to 


accomplish their end, can: be: seen in 
Leicester’s letter to: Walsingham, upon 
the receipt of Mary's. last: letter to her 
cousin: ‘* There is: a letter. from the 
Scottish queen that hath | ht tears, © 
but trust shall do no furt harm 
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herein ; albeit the delay is too danger- 
ous.”’ Upon this ob- 


perceiving the fact that in this instance, 


as well as in the tragedy of her maternal 
kinsman the Duke of Norfolk, Elizabeth’s 
relentings were overruled, 
female heart steeled against the natural 
impulses of mercy, by the ruthless men 
who influenced her resolves.” 


On the ath of February, in the 
afternoon, just as Mary had withdrawn 
to her ianer apartment, she was informed 
that the Earls of Kent and Shrewsbury 

were waiting to see her. At this. she 
cast the regal mantle over her sh 
and hastened to receive them. Of be- 
ing informed that she was to die on - 
morrow, at ten in the ‘morring,: she 
replied, *‘ The message is welcome; yet 
I did not think that the queen, my sis- 
ter, would have consented to my death.” 
Kent ‘offered her the’ assistance of the 
Dean of Peterborough, but she declined 
his priestly services, whereupon the earl 
bluntly confessed, ‘‘ Your life is the 
death of our religion, as your death 
shall be its life.’’ Here is a volume in 
this, strongly illustrating that’ Mary was 


more the martyr in the cause of her re- | 


ligion, than a victim of any crime of hers. 
And whatever might have been the errors 


of her youth, her last hours brought her — 
out in the beautiful character and spirit | 
She undoubtedly 
felt very’ much the holy enthusiasm of 


of a martyred saint. 


dying in a religious cause. She spent a 


portion of her last night in devotions, — 


after writing with her own hand her last 
testament and will. She then retired to 
rest, and after a sound aleep arose re- 
freshed, and called for her attendants to 
attire her for the last dread ceremony of 
her unhappy life. To the lamenting 
Melvin, her steward, she said that he 
ought to rejoice, and not to mourn that 
her release was nigh. ‘‘ Bear from me,’’ 
she charged him, ‘‘this message to 
Scotland: that I die a true woman to 
my teligion, and like a true woman of 


Scotland and France. But God forgive — 


them that have thirsted for my blood as 
the hart: doth for the water brooks. O 
God! thou art truth; thou knowest the 
inner chamber of my ‘thou hts, and that 
I was ever willing that Scotland and 


and her 


En gland ; 


England should be united together. 
Commend me to my son, and tell him I 
have done nothing prejudicial to the 
state or kingdom of Scotland."’—[Udal.] | 
She also charged Melvin'to tell the King 
of Scotlaud ‘‘that she. begged him to 
honor the Queen of England as his_ 
mother, and never to forfeit her friend- 
This dying charge to her son is 
very much like a last testimonial of trust 
in Elizabeth, and coupled with her 
statement, ‘‘ Yet I did not think that the 
queen, my sister, would have consented 
to my death,’’ it would seem that Mary 
acquitted her cousin, and laid the cause 


of her death to the doors of her great 


enemies around the throne. — Elizabeth 
ever protested, both before and after the 
execution, that she did not design her 
‘‘sister’s” death, and seeing that Mary 


| herself to the last believed it, perhaps 


her protestation was genuine. Why did 
Leicester urge to Walsingham, Mary’s 
relentless foe, that ‘* delay is too danger- 
ous?’’ Why was Leicester, because of 
his great influence with the queen, sent 
for while in Holland by his compeers, 
to bring their plot of years to its tragic 
issue? It was because they too believed 
that, in and of herself, Elizabeth did 
not design the death of Mary; that it 
could only be wrought out’ by all their 
united influence, and by the ~subtlest 
management and the most ‘unscrupulous 
means. They worked Elizabeth up at 
last to a perfect frenzy of fear of assassina- 
tion; they caused rumors to be spread 
throughout England ‘that the Spanish 
fleet had already arrived at Milford 
Haven; that the Scots had broken into 
and the Duke of Guise was 
landed in Sussex with a strong army ; 
that the northern parts were up in rebel- 
lion, and that a new conspiracy was on 
foot to kill her and set the city of Lon- 
don on fire. This was after Mary’s trial, 

and while Elizabeth was hesitating to 
sign the warrant. — 

That Mary was executed without Eliza- 
beth's knowledge 1s most certain. She 
had signed the warrant; but contrary to 
her commands her ministers undertook 
to deliver it, agreeing even, according 
to Davison’s own testimony, to act upon 
their own responsibility, each bearing 
his own share. Davison was sent to the 
Tower and fined ten thousand pounds, a 
much larger sum than now, and even 
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Burleigh dared not come into ne pres- 


ence of his queen. In a letter to the 
King of Scotland touching his mother’s 

execution, in the second 
wrote: 


beseech you, “that as God and 
many men know how innocent | am in 
this case, so you will believe me, that if 
I had bid aught I would have abided by 
it. 


just, or when done to deny thesame, I 
am not of so base a lineage nor carry so 
vile a mind. I will never dissémble my 


actions, but cause them to-show even as 


I meant them. Thus assuring yourself 
ot me, that as I know this was deserved, 
et if I had meant it, I would never la 
it on other’s shoulders ; tio more will 
damnify myself that thought it not.” 


This letter has been ‘considered deep 
dissimulation. 


Did she not stand against mations when 


they came in her way, provoke them to 


ec defy the Pope, overthrow the old 
church, as in a day, and did she net two 


years later, with her martial: enthusiasm, — 
at the head-of her armies, illustrate the — 


glorious chapter of hergdism in a 
nation’s history. The maiden queen 
and the invincible arms of Spain about 
to meet in a very epic warfare to fight 
for the issue of a world! Her soul, 
breathed upon her army, made her 
heroes giants, and her men heroes! eDid 


She not justify her letter, and show her- 


self not afraid of any living creature. 
She boldly avowed tu Ji that his 
mother’s sentence was ed.”’ 
is the execution, that she never intended, 
that she lays upon the shoulders of her 
ministers, and when it is rémembered 
that four times was the warrant of Nor- 
folk revoked by her, it may be that we 
ought not to give more weight to the 
mere signing of it than she did herself. 
The French ambassador reported to his 
master her statement to France ‘‘ that 
Davison had taken her by surprise, but 
that he was now where he would have to 
answer forit, * * * for the queen 
ays that when she signed it she told him 
not to deliver it without first speaking to 
ther.’’ In justifying himself to his king 


«concerning a charge made to the effect 


I am not so base-minded that the | 
fear of any living creature or prince | 
should make me afraid to do that were . 


But was Elizabeth afraid — 
of ‘any living cfeature or ‘prince?’ 


It 


insomuch. that: she gave. 


of | MaryXagainst» Elizabeth, he humbly 
beseeched his ‘master to believe that it 
calumny, invented by those 
ve had the audacity to put the 
pio of Scotland to death, without the 
consent of the their. ‘mistress, as 
time will show.’’ This ambassador wa 
a notorious friend of the Guises, Mary’s 
family. | 
A weighty circumstance ‘in favor of 


Elizabeth, and against her ministers, is 


the fact that when Henry Talbot arrived 
on the morning of the oth of February, 
a day after the.exeeution, not one of her 
council would venture.to declare it to 
her, and it: was- actually from 
her the whole of that: | The tidings 
were: broken. ‘to her by ringing of 
bells, and the ilee.of the city: over the 
dark evenht.:. ‘Camden: tells us that when 
the matter ‘was revealed to her ‘‘she 
heard. it: ‘with indignation; her counten- 
ance altered; herispeech faltered and 
failed her; and throagh excessive sorrow 
she stood. in’ a manner. that astonished, 
herself over to 
passionate grief, and pitting herself into 
mourning-habit and shedding abundance 
of tears, . Her, council rebuked 
sharply, ‘and: ‘out of her 


All this might or sud: 
denly awakened remorse when brought 
face to face -with her deed. But the 


| letters of lamentation: of her ministers 


one to the other show that even they 


took the wrath of the lioness as no play. 


Might it not be: that Elizabeth was as 
much betrayed—as much a victim as 


poor Mary Stuart?. The great are more 


easily managed than lesser characters, 


and led into their fatal acts. They are 


stronger in their passions, stronger in 
their temptations, stronger, in the warfare 
of the mighty elements of good and 
evil, twin-born in mighty souls. 

Let us not forget Essex hiere—not now 
the captive princess: whom she hated, 


but the young hero whom she’ loved ! 


Nor: is it too much to: believe that these 
executions of Mary and Essex shortened 
her own life ten years.: The truth is 
that Elizabeth was-featfully managed by 
her ministers, through her strong passions 
and character, and orfolk, Mary Stuart, 
and Essex ‘were the victims, but herself | 
the greatest victim’of: them all. 
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AND ITS FOUNDERS. 


EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


CHAPTER I. 


eels gente REVIEW OF THE PEOPLE WHO FOUNDED SALT LAKE cITY. 
COLONIZING DESIGN OF THE MORMON PROPHET. . 


win be in that the Pioneers. who founded Salt Lake 
City, were as the crest. of that tidal wave of colonization which peopled these 
Pagific States and Territories. _And the colonies which this wonderful state- 
founding community has sent. to the West, since that tidal wave rose in the exodus 
from Nauvoo, will” stand. as the most marked example of organic colonization 
which has occurred. in. the growth and spread ot the American nation. Other 
States and cities, which have been founded sinc: the first colonization of America 
by the Pilgrims of New England, have grown up and increased in their popula- 
tion upon the ordinary laws.of national growth, to which has beem superadded the 
| promiscuous emigration of Europeans to this country; but not even in the ex- 
traordinary case of the growth of the Western States and Territories, excepting 
that shown by the Mormon. people, has there been a spectacle of colonization 
‘proper, to mark the history of America in the present century. . Thus considered, 
it ig. a.most unique fact. of the age that Salt Lake City was founded by a 
| colony. of the strictest type. In most of its leading features, the founding and 
growth of Utah resembles the founding of the American nation by the Pilgrim 
colonies, which sailed from England and Holland to establish religious liberty on 
a virgin continent, driven by the. cruel force of persecution, yet whose every 
exile from the dear mother land became big with the genius of colonization, 
| ‘until the little companies of emigrants who left their native shores, very. much in 
the character of religious outlaws, grew into a galaxy of States. Persecution 
undoubtedly at the onset drove the Mormons hitherward, as it drove the Puritans 
to this continent—drove them in fact into the very path of their destiny—but as 
they. came westward from Ohio, where their Zion first rose, they so fast imbibed 
the genius of. colonization, that extermination brought forth in the mind of the 
Mormon Prophet.the grand scheme to colonize the Pacific Slope with his people, 
and with them saiame in the West the nucleus of a new galaxy of American States. 
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HISTORY OF SALT LAKE crty 


The first recorded note of the grand design of the sbceidines ice to col- 
onize the Pacific Slope with his —_— will be seen in the anees entry from 
his diary: 

_ “Saturday, 6th [August, 1842]. Passed over the river to esiven, Iowa, 
ae | in company with General Adams, Colonel Brewer, and others, and witnessed the 
cs installation of the officers of the Rising Sun Lodge of An¢ient York) Masons, at 
Montrose, by Gen. James Adams, Deputy Grand Master of i¢. While: the 
Deputy Grand, Master was. engaged in giving the requisite linistructions to the 
Master clect, I had a conversation with a number of brethren, in the shade of the 
building, on the subject of .our persecutions in Missouri, . and the constant annoy- 
ance which has followed’ us since we were driven from that State. I prophesied 
that the Saints would continue to suffer much affliction, and would be driven to 
the Rocky Mountains. Many would apostatize, 0 others would be put to death by 
our persecutors, or lose their lives in .consequence Of exposure or disease, and 
some would live to go and assist. in making settlements and byilding cities, and 
see the Saints become a mighty people in the midst of the Rocky Mountains.” 


A year ahd a half later his design was matured, and his = ready to 
execute it. Here is a diary note of that date: 


‘‘ Tuesday, Feb. 2oth [1844]. I instructed the Twelve Apeeties to end out 
a delegation and investigate the locations of California and Oregon, and hunt 
out a good location where we can remove to after the Temiple is completed, and 
where we can build a city in a day, and have a government of our own!” * * 


i On the evening of the following day the Twelve met at the Mayor's office, 
— and, according to the above instructions, appointed the following’ committee: 
% Jonathan Dunham, Phineas H. Young, David D. Yearsley, David Fullmer, 
_ Alphonso Young, James Emmett, George D. Watt, Daniel Spencer. Subsequent 
action was also taken on same subject, and volunteers were added to the 
committee. 

‘It was at this date that the Elders undertook a 
the States to nominate Joseph Smith for the Presidential chair of the nation, but 
it is very eyident that the removal of the Saints to the Rocky Mountains, or to 
California, was the real’action contemplated by the Prophet, and nota successful 
campaign for the presidency of the United States. The évent, however, did 
afford a rare opportunity for sending out the Apostles and’ a company of the 
ablest Elders, to make another tnissionary effort i in the States: the 
A few days later we find Joseph Smith alluding to in 
with the presidential chair, but he at once branches off to a subject which more 
"particularly attracted his thoughts, namely, the annexation of 
eS session of the Pacific Coast by the United States. Saidhefo 
- _ *€ As to politics, I care but little about the Presidential chair. fp would not 
give half as much for the office of President of the United’ States asf would for 
a the one I now hold as Lieutenant-General of the Nauvoo Legion. °*°* * 
a © What I have said in my views in relation to the annexation*of Texas is, | 
with some, unpopular. The people are opposed to it. Some of’ the Anti-Mor- 
mons are good fellows. it, Bowever; in that they will 
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grasp alt the territory we can. J* government 
will not receive any advice or counsel from me: they are self-sufficient. * * 
2.4 The South holds the balance of power. By annexing Texas I can do 
elie with this evil. As soon as Texas was annexed I would liberate the slaves in 
‘two or three States, indedutiifyhig- wets owners, and send the negroes to Texas, 
and ftom Texas to Mexico, where all colors are alike. _ And if that was not suff- 
ciént, I would call upon Canada and annex it.’” : 


“Mark next his bold empire-founding move, in petitioning cuneiia to raise 
a volunteer force of a hundred thousand in the service of the United mates, to 
ese the Pacific Coast. Says he, under date of March goth: =. 

~*¢T had prepared a memorial to his Excellency, John Tyler, the Vidslinee of 
the: ‘United States, embodying in it the same sentiments as are in my petition to 
the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, dated March 26th, 
1844, asking the privilege of raising 100,000 men to extend protection to persons 
‘wishing to settle: Oregon and other portiqns of the Territory of the : United 
‘States, and extend protection to the people in Texas. * * * 
Also signed an introductory letter for Elder Orson Hyde, who is going to 
carry the memorials to Washington.” 
To found empire for America was just in the line of his eset Destiny 
‘was pushing the Saints westward, and had Joseph Smith reached California at the 
‘head of ah army of 20,000 pioneers, backed by the remainder of ‘the 100,000 as 
emigrants, he would have given quite a Napoleonic account of himself, and 
opened the war with Mexico. This was clearly his intention, and it may be 
observed that he did not overrate his forces. 
| And what makes the Prophet’s bold national design so deserving of attention 
is ‘the fact that the United States Government and the British Government were 
at that moment in an attitude of rivalry for the possession of the Pacific Coast, 
and that the United States barely escaped being worsted. . 
“Thus prefaced, let us listen to the report of to the 
the capital : 

_#® * Judge Douglas has been quite ill, but is just recovered. He will 
help all he can; Mr. Hardin likewise. But‘Major Semple says that he does not 
believe anything will be done about Texas or Oregon this session, for it might 
have a-very important effect pon the Presidential election; and politicians are 
slow to move when doubtful and matters are likely to be 
by it 

oe ef will now give you my opinion i in felatioid to this matter. It is made up 
from the spirit of the times in a hasty manner, nevertheless I think time will 
prove it to be correct :—That Congress will pass no act in relation to Texas or 
Oregon at present. . She is afraid of England, afraid of Mexico, afraid the Pres- 
idential election will be twisted by it. The members all appear like unskillful 
players at checkers—afraid to move, for they see not to move 
tageously. * * 
©The most of the wcthiaa in Oregon and Texas are our old enemies, the 
mobocrats of Missouri. Tf, however, the settlement of Oregon and Texas be 


deterinined upon, the sooner the wove is s made the better ; and not 
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any delay for en action of our Government, for there is. soch a + Jealousy of our 
rising power that Government will do nothing to favor us. 

Your superior wisdom must determine whether to go to C , to Texas, 
or to remain within these United States and send forth the most iidicot men to 
build up churches, and let them remain for the time being; and in the meantime 
send some wise men among the Indians and teach them civilization and religion, 
to cultivate the soil, to live in peace with one another and —_ - men.’”’ * * 


In a subsequent lettér Elder Hyde said: 


‘* We have this day [April 26th] had a long conversation with Siete: Doug- 
las. He is ripe for Oregon and California. He said he would resign his seat in 
Congress if he could command the force that Mr. Smith could, and would be on — 
the march to that country ina month. ‘In five years,” ‘said he, ‘a noble State 
might be formed, and then if they would not receive us inte: the Union, we 
would have a government of our own.’”’ 2 

So we see that the American nation was not at that time prepared for the 
Prophet's bold design of occupying the Pacific Coast by an irresistible American 
emigration; yet several years afterward Fremont, with his volunteers in Califor- 
nia, and Houston and Taylor by their action in forcing the war with Mexico, 
proved that a manifest destiny was in some such plan as that proposed ; and an 
American emigration swept on like a tidal wave, And as it was, the Saints, per 
ship Brooklyn, were the first company of American emigrants to arrive in Cali- 
fornia; while simultaneous was Or exodus of the entire CONT. to the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Perhaps it were well es to note here that this petition of Joseph Smith, in 
1844, was probably the original basis of the action of President Polk in calling the 
‘‘ Mormon Battalion,” and designing to use the Saints for the national conve- 
nience of possessing California. The whole of Polk’s action in the case, and the 
instructions of the Secretary of War to General Kearney to ‘‘make a dash into 
California, conquer the country, and set up a government there’’,in the name of 
the United States, show that the Cabinet were not only familiar with the 
Prophet's scheme, but that certain statesmen, at this date, endorsed it. | 

A passing review of our national affairs of that period, will connect here 
most suggestively with the Mormon Prophet’s bold proposition to the United 
States Government to the Pacific Conat by a Mormon 
colonists. 

From the period of Mr. Jefferson’ s administration he United States had 
been striving to checkmate the European Powers, especially. Great Britain, 
France, Russia and Spain, in their schemes to occupy the Pacific coast and 
firmly establish thereon the dominion of Europe. At length the contest for the 
Pacific Coast laid between the United States and Great Britain, Mexico herself 
resigning to our ambitious mother country to prevent the march of American 
empire upon herself. The ships of both nations were riding in the Bay of San 
Francisco, the admirals were watching for their respective opportunities. 

In 1845 Great Britain had matured a masterly scheme to forestall our govern- 
ment in the possession of California, with the co-operation of Mexico. Mr. 
Forbes, the British Vice-Consul, was the principal agent of his government in 
carrying out finely conceived A of the of 
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California from Mexico was to be made, to be followed by a petition from a con- 
vention of Californians, to be taken under the protection of Great Britain. But 


_ the most diplomatic part of the scheme of the British government was to emigrate 


ten thousand of its subjects to the valley of San Joaquin, to own and occupy the 
country. An Irish priest by the name of MacNamara was chosen to fill this part 
of the scheme, and he went to Mexico in 1845, on his mission to arouse the holy 
zeal of that republic against the ‘‘ usurpation of the anti-Catholic and irreligious 
nation.” - He urged that no time should be lost or ‘‘ within a year, California 
would become a part of the American nation, be inundated by cruel invaders, 
and their Catholic institutions the prey of Methodist wolves.’’ Thus the Irish 
priest worded his petition to the Mexican government, urging an Irish emigration 
to that country for colonization in the interest of Great Britain. The Mexican 

government listened to this petition, and everything moved on favorably to the 
completion of the diplomatic scheme, which would have given California into the 
hands of Great Britain. Indeed, .a treaty to this effect was actually signed be- 
tween the British and the authorities of Mexico and her province of California, 
and then came events of another shaping, culminating in the war between 
Mexico and the United States. 

Thus may be seen from the counterpart records of those times, that the Mor- 
mon Prophet was before-hand with Great Britain in the design of possessing t he 
Pacific Coast by colonization, as the record shows that early in 1844 he petitioned 
the United States for the privilege of raising 100,000 men ‘‘ to extend protection 
to persons wishing to settle Oregon and other portions of the territory of the 
United States, and extend protection to the people in Texas,"’ while at the same 
time he was planning the removal of his entire people on to the Pacific slope, as 
seen in his diary note of February 2oth, 1844, already presented. And it is asingu- 
lar fact in American history that two years later, and nearly simultaneous with 
the signing of the contract between the British Consul Forbes, Governor Pice 
of California, and General Castro, President Polk and his cabinet were entertain- 


ing the policy of sending a battalion of one thousand Mormon soldiers (this be-— 


ing the original number) overland into California fully equipped and armed, to 
take possession of and defend that country, while another thousand were de- 
signed to be sent from the Eastern States by way of Cape Horn for the same service. 
President Polk, at this later date, designed to checkmate the British Govern- 


ment, with its ten thousand Irish emigrants, with from twenty to forty thousand — 


Mormon Protestants under the American flag. Thus the trie history of those 
times compared, shows the extraordinary fact that, two years after the assassination 
of the Mormon Prophet, the United States Government was actually prepared to 
accept his grand colonizing plan to take possession of the Pacific territory, 
which he offered in his memorial to President Tyler and the Congress of the 
United States, bearing date March 26th, 1844. Nothing seems more certain in 
the record than the fact that had not the assassination of the Mormon Prophet 
sO soon followed his colonizing offer to the United States, he had moved with his 
ople to the Pacific Coast two or three years earlier than the occupation of 
Utah. And had he gone on to California he would have raised the American 
flag there, and struck the first blow with his Legion, instead of Fremont — it 
in 1846 with his volunteers. 
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Had the Prophet moved with his people, either to the Rocky Mountains or 
California proper; it had been at the head of his ‘Legion. Force of circum- 
stances, it seems, would ‘have made him thenceforth a Prophet-General, while 
the very strength of his Napoleonic character ‘would have er like pee 


CHAPTER IL. 


GOVERNOR FORD URGES THE MIGRATION OF THE MORMONS TO CALIFORNIA, 
COMPACT OF THE REMOVAL. ADDRESS TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. ©THE EXODUS. MORMON LIFE ON THE seen A 
SENSATION FROM UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


Soon after the assassination of the Prophet and his brother Hyrum, Governor 
Ford, in a letter to President Young, under date of April 8th, 1845; urging the 
migration of the Mormons to California, said: 

‘*If you can ‘get off by yourselves you may enjoy peace ; ; but, indrounded by 
such neighbors, I confess that I do not see the time when you will be permitted 
to enjoy quiet. I was informed by General Jeseph Smith last summer that he 
contemplated a removal west: and from what I learned from him and others at 
that time, I think, if he had lived, he would have begun to move in the matter 
before this time. I would be willing to exert all my feeble abilities and influence 
to further your views in this respect if it was the wish of your people. 

‘¢I would suggest a matter in confidence. * California now offers a field for the 
prettiest enterprise that has been undertaken in modern times. It is but sparsely 
inhabited, and by none but the Indian or imbecile Mexican Spaniards. I have not 
enquired enough to know how strong it is in men and means. But this we know, 
that if conquered from Mexico, that country is so physically weak, and morally 
distracted, that she could. never send a force there to reconquer it. Why should 
it not be a pretty operation for your people to go out there, take possession of 
and conquer a portion of the vacant country, and establish an independent gov- 
ernment of your own, subject only to the law of nations? You would remain. 
there a long time before you would be disturbed by the proximity of other settle- 
ments. If you conclude to do this, your design ought not to be known, or 
otherwise it would become the duty of the United States to prevent your emigra- 
tion. If once you cross the line of the United States a he cins you would be 
in no danger of being interfered with.”’ | 


nowing the intentions of Joseph “Smith to remove ‘the Mormon people,. . 
Senator Douglas and others had given similar advice to him; ; and the very fact 
that such men looked upon the Mormons as quite equal to the establishment of 
an independent nationality, is most convincing proof that not. their wrong- 
doing, but their empire-founding genius has been, and. still is, the cause of vs 
‘ irrepressible conflict ’’ between them and their 
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‘The phils of Governor Ford, however, was neither sought nor required. 
Brigham Young, carrying out Joseph Smith's plan} had nearly matured every 
' part of the movement, shaping-also the emigration from the British Mission; but 
the Rocky Mountains, not California proper, was the place chosen for his people’s 
It was then that the Mormon leaders addressed the famous petition to Presi- 


dent Polk and the Governors of all the States, excepting Missouri and Illinois, 


changing simply the address to each person. Here it is: 
** Nauvoo, April 24th, 1845. 
“His EXCELLENCY JAMES K. Pork, 
fons _ President of the Onited States. j 

‘¢ Hon. Sir: Suffer us, in behalf of adisfranchised and long afflicted peo- 
ple, to prefer a few suggestions for your serious consideration, in hope of a 
friendly and unequivocal response, at as early a period as may suit your con- 
venience, and the extreme urgency of the case seems to demarid. | 

‘*It is not our present design to detail the multiplied and aggravated wrongs 


_ that we have received in the midst of a nation that gave us birth. Most of us 
have long been loyal citizens of some one of these United States, over which you. 


have the honor to preside, while a few only claim the privilege of peaceable and 
lawful emigrants, designing to make the Union our permanent residence. 7 

‘‘ We say we are a disfranchised people. We are privately told by the highest 
authorities of the State that it is neither prudent nor safe for us to vote at the 
polls ; still we have continued to maintain our right to vote, until the blood of 
our best men has been shed, both in Missouri and Illinois, with impunity. 

_ You are, doubtless somewhat familiar with the history of our expulsion from 
the State of Missouri, wherein scores of our brethren were massacred. Hundreds 
died through want and sickness, occasioned by their unparalleled sufferings. 
Some millions worth of our property was destroyed, and some fifteen thousand 
souls fled for their lives to the then hospitable and peaceful shores of Illinois; 
and that the State of Illinois granted to us a liberal charter, for the term of per- 
petual succession, under whose‘provision private rights have become invested, and 
the largest city in the State has — up, numbering about Nassei thousand in- 
habitants. 


But, sir, the iomian pe oe recently assumed by the State of Illinois, for- 
bids us to think that her, designs are any less vindictive than those of Missouri. | 


She has already used the’ military of the State, with the executive at their head, 
to coerce and surrender up our best men to unparalleled murder, and that too 
under the most sacred pledges of :protection and safety. Asa salve for such un- 
earthly perfidy and guilt, she told us, through her highest executive officers, that 
the laws should be magnified and the murderers brought to justice ; but the blood 
of her innocent victims had not been wholly wiped from the floor of the awful 


arena, ere the Senate of that State rescued one of the indicted actors ih that 


mournful tragedy from the sheriff of Hancock County, and gave him a seat in 
her hall of legislation ; and all who were indicted by the grand jury of Hancock 
County for the murder of Joseph and Hyrum Smith, are suffered to roam at 
large, peaching for further prey. 
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‘¢ To crown the climax of those bloody deeds, the State has repealed those 
chartered rights, by which we might have lawfully defended ourselves against 
aggressors. If we defend ourselves hereafter against violence, whether it comes 
under the shadow of law or.otherwise (for we have reason to expect it in both 
ways), we shall then be charged with treason and suffer the penalty; and if we 
continue passive and non-resistant, we must conenaly expect to perish, for our 
- enemies have sworn it. 

“And here, sir, permit us to state that General Joseph Smith, during his short 
life, was arraigned at the bar of his country about fifty times, charged with crim- 
inal offences, but was acquitted every time by his country ; his enemies, or rather 
his religious opponents, almost invariably being his judges. And we further tes- 
tify that, as a people, we are law-abiding, peaceable and without crime; and we 
challenge the world to prove to the contrary; and while other less cities in 
Illinois have-had special courts instituted to try their criminals, we have been 
stript of every source of arraigning marauders and murderers who are prowling 
around to destroy us, except the common magistracy. a8 

“« With these facts before you, sir, will you write to us without delay as a 
father and friend, and advise us what to do. We are members of the same great 
confederacy. Our fathers, yea, some of us, have. fought and bled for our eT 
and we Iuve her Cohstitution dearly. 

‘In the name of Israel’s God, and by virtue of multiplied ties of geuntry and 
kindred, we ask your friendly interposition in our favor. Will it be too much for 
us to ask you to convene a special session of Congress, and furnish us an asylum, | 
where we can enjoy our rights of conscience and religion unmolested? Or, will 
you, in a specia] message to that body, when convened, recommend a remon- 
strance against such unhallowed acts of oppression and expatriation as this people 
have continued to receive from the States of Missouri and Hlinois? Or will you 
favor us by your personal influence and by your official rank? Or will you ex- 
press your views concerning what is called the ‘‘Great Western Measure ’’ of 
colonizing the Latter-day Saints in Oregon, the north-western Territory, or some 
location remote from the States, where the hand of oppression shall not crush 
every noble principle and extinguish every patriotic feeling? | 

‘¢And now, honored sir, having* reached out our imploring hands to you, with 
deep solemnity, we would importune you as a father, a friend, a patriot and the 
head of a mighty nation, by the Constitution of American liberty, by the blocd 
of our fathers who have fought for the independence of this republic, by the 
blood of the martyrs which has been shed in our midst, by the wailings of the 
widows and orphans, by our murdered fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, 
wives and children, by the dread of immediate destruction from secret combina- 
tions now forming for our overthrow, and by every endearing tie that binds man 
to man and renders life bearable, and that too, for aught we know, for the last 
_ time,—that you will lend your immediate aid to quell the violence of mobocracy, 
and exert your influence to establish us as a people in our civil and religious 
rights, where we now are, or in some part of the United States, or in some place 
remote therefrom, where we may colonize in peace and safety as'soon as circum- 
stances welt permit. 
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- **We sincerely hope that your. future prompt measures towards us will be dic- 
tated by the best feelings that dwell in the bosom ofvhumanity, and the blessings 
| Of a grateful people, and many ready to perish, shall come upon you. 
are, great respect, your obedient servants, 
BriGHAM YouNG, 
RICHARDS, 
Orson SPENCER, 
OrSON PRATT, Committee, 
W. W. PHELPs, | 
A. W. BasBsiTrT, 
J. M. BERNHISEL, 


In behalf of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, at Nauvoo, Illinois. 


_**P.S.—As many of our communications, post-marked at Nauvoo, have failed 

of their destination, and the mails around us have been intercepted by our 

ssauaiee we shall send this to some distant office by the hand of a special mes- 
senger.’’ 

The aoe itself is not a mere attempt : at rhetoric. The very “inelegance of 
multiplied ties and sacred objects invoked and crowded upon each other, to 
touch the hearts of men in power, is truly affecting. - There is a tragic burden in 
the circumstances and urgency of the case. But the prayer tvas unanswered. 

Towards the close of ‘the year 1845, the leaders, in council, resolved to re- 
move their people at once and seek a second Zion in the valleys of the Rocky 
Mountains, It was too clear that they could no longer dwell among so-called 
civilized men. ‘They knew that they must soon seek refuge with the children of 
the forest; and as for humanity, they must seek it in the breasts of savages, for 
there was scarcely a smouldering spark of it left for them, either in Missouri or 
Illinois, nor indeed anywhefe within the borders of the United States. | 

They had now no destiny but in the West. If they tarried longer their 
blood would fertilize the lands which they had tilled, and their wives and 


daughters would be ravished within the sanctuary of the homes which their in- 
_dustrious hands had built. Their people were by a thousand ancestral links 


joined to the Pilgrim Fathers who founded this-nation, and with the heroes who 
won for it independence, and it was as the breaking of their heartstrings té rend 


them from their fatherland, and send them as exiles into the territory of a for- | 


eign power.. But there was no alternative between a waenaes exodus or a Mor- 
mon massacre. 

Sorrowfully, but tadtune, the Saints prepared to leave; trusting in the 
‘Providence which had thus far taken them through their darkest days. and multi- 
plied upon their heads compensation for their sorrows. But the anti-Mormons 
seemed eager for the questionable honor of exterminating them. In September 
of the year 1845, delegates from nine counties met in convention, at Carthage, 


the Mormon troubles, and:sent four commissioners: General Hardin, Com- 


mander of the State Militia; Senator Douglass; W. B. Warren; and J. A. Mc- 
Dougal, to demand the removal of the Mormons to the Rocky Mountains. The 
commissioners held a council with the Twelve Apostles at Nauvoo, and the Mor- 


mon leaders promptly agreed to remove their people at once, a movement, as we 
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have seen, which they had been considering for several years. Now were they 
brought face to face with the issue. The Mormon leaders sought not to evade it; 
but, with their characteristic Israelitish methods, resolved to grapple with the 
tremendous undertaking of the exodus of a people. 


On that exodus hung, not only the very destiny of the seenhs. but the peace 
of the State of Illinois. Probably it was a sensible comprehension of this fact 
that prompted General Hardin to ask of the Twelve Apostles, at the council in 
question, what guarantee they would give that the Mormons would fulfill their 
part of the covenant. To this Brigham Young replied, with a strong touch of 
common-sense severity: ‘‘ You have our all as the guarantee; what more can we 
give beyond the guarantee of our names?’’ Senator Douglass observed, ‘‘ Mr. 
Young is right.’’ But General Hardin knew that the people of \[llinois, and 
especially the anti-Mormons, would look to him more than to Douglass, who had. 
been styled the Mormon-made senator; so the commissioners asked for a written 
covenant, of a nature to relieve themselves of much of the responsibility, and 
addressed the’ following: 3 


Nauvoo, Oct. rst, 1845. 
‘* To the President and Council of the Church at Nauvoo: 


_“ Having had a free and full conversation with you this day, in reference to 
your proposed removal from this country, together with the members of your 
church, we have to request you to submit the facts and intentions stated to us in 
the said conversations to writing, in order that we may lay them before the Gov- — 
ernor and people of the State. We hope that by so doing it will have'a tendency 
to allay the excitement at present existing in the public mind. 

‘* We have the honor to subscribe ourselves, 
yours, 
Joun J. Harbin, 
W. B. WARREN, 
S. A. Douc ass, 
J. A. McDoucav.” 


The covenant itself is too precious to be lost to history ; here it is: 
‘¢ Nauvoo, ILL., Oct. 1st, 184s. 


“To Gen. J. Hardin, W. B. ieee S. A. Douglass, and J. A. McDougal: 


‘‘ Messrs :—In reply to your letter of this date, requesting us ‘ to submit the 

_ facts and intentions stated by us in writing, in order that you may lay them be- 

fore the Governor and people of the State,’ we would refer you to our communi- 
cation of the 24th ult. to the ‘Quincy Committee,’ etc., a copy of which is 
herewith enclosed. 

‘*In addition to this we would say that we had commenced making arrange- 
ments to remove from the country previous to the recent disturbances; that we have 
four companies, of one hundred families each, and six more companies now 
organizing, of the same number each, preparatory toa removal. __ 

‘That one thousand families, including the Twelve, the High Council, the 

trustees and general authorities of the Church, are fully determined to remove in 
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the Spring, independent of the contingencies of selling our property; and that 
this company will comprise from five to six thousand souls. 

| ‘‘ That the Church, as a body, desire to remove with us, and will, if sales 
can be effected, so as to raise the necessary means. 

es hat the organization of the Church we represent is such that there never 
can exist but one head or presidency at any one time. And all good members 
wish to be with the organization: and all are determined to remove to some dis- 
tant point where we shall neither infringe nor be infringed upon, $0. soon as time 
and means will permit. 

_ &*That we have some hundreds of farms and some two thousand houses for 
sale in this city and county, and we ewan all good citizens to assist in the dis- 
posal of our property. 

‘‘ That we do not expect to find purchasers for our Temple and other public 
buildings; but we are willing to rent them to a respectable community who may 
inhabit the city. 

‘‘ That we wish it distinctly understood that although we may not find pur- 
chasers for our property, we will not sacrifice it, nor give it away; or suffer it 
illegally to be wrested from us. __ 

‘¢ That we do not intend to sow any wheat this Fall, and should we all sell, 
we shall not put in any more crops of any description. ! : 

*¢That as soon as practicable, we will appoint committees for this city, La 
Harpe, Macedonia, Bear Creek, and all necessary places in the county, to give 
information to purchasers. 

‘‘ That if these testimonies are not sufficient to satisfy any people that we are 
in earnest, we will soon give = a sign that cannot be mistaken—WE WILL 
LEAVE THEM. 

behalf of the council, yours, etc., 

BRIGHAM YOUNG, 
‘WILLaRD RICHARDS, Clerk.” 


The. covenant satisfied the commissioners, and for a time also satisfied the 
anti-Mormons. ~ 

But their enemies were > impatient for the Mormons to be gone. They would 
not keep even their own conditions of the covenant, much less were they dis- 
posed to lend a helping hand to lighten the burden of this thrice-afflicted people 
in their exodus, that their mutual bond might be fulfilled—a bond already sealed 
with the blood of their Prophet, and of his brother the Patriarch. So the High 
Council issued-a circular to the Church, January 20, 1846, in which they stated 
the intention of their community to locate ‘‘in some good valley in the neigh- 
borhvood of the Rocky Mountains, where they will infringe on no ‘one, and not 
be likely to be infringed upon.”’ ‘‘ Here we will make a resting place,’’ they said, 
‘‘until we can determine a-place for a permanent location. * * * Wealso 
further declare, for the satisfaction of some who have concluded that our griev- 
ances have alienated us from our country, that our patriotism has not been over- 


come by fire, by sword, by daylight nor by midnight assassination which we have | 


endured, neither have they alienated us from the institutions of our country.’’ 
Then came the subject of service on the side of their country, should war 
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break out between it and a foreign country, as was indicated at fhat-time by our 
growing difficulties with Mexico. The anti-Mormons took advantage of this war 
prospect, and not satisfied with their act of expulsion, they raised the cry, ‘“‘ The 
Mormons intend to join the enemy!’’ ‘This was as cruel as the seething of the kid 
in its mother’s milk, but the High Council answered it with the homely anecdote 
of the Quaker’s characteristic action against the pirates in detence of the ship on 
which he was a passenger, when he cut away the rope in the hands of the 
boarder, observing: ‘*If thee wants that piece of rope I will help thee to it.” 
‘« ‘The pirate fell,’’ said the circular, ‘‘and a watery grave was his resting place. i 
Their country had been anything but a kind protecting parent'to the Saints, but — 
at least, in its hour of need, they would do as much as the conscientious Quaker 
did in the defence of the ship. There was, too, a grim humor and quiet pathos in 
the telling, that was more touchingly reproachful than would have been a storm 
of denunciations. In the same spirit the High Council climaxed their circular 


‘< We agreed to leave the country for the sake of peace, upon the condition 
that no more persecutions be instituted against us. In good faith we have labored 
to fulfill this agreement. Governor Ford has also done his duty to further our 
wishes in this respect, but there are some who are unwilling that we should have - 
an existence anywhere; but our destinies are in the hands of God, and so are 
also theirs.’’ 


Early in February, 1846, the Mormons began to cross the Mississippi in flat 
boats, old lighters, and a number of skiffs, forming, says the President’s. Journal, 
‘quite a fleet,’’ which was at work night and day under the direction of the 
police, commanded by their captain, Hosea Stout. Several days later the Miss- 
issippi froze over, and the companies continued the crossing on the ice. 


On the 15th of the same month, Brigham Young, with his family, accom- 
panied by Willard Richards and family, and George A. Smith, also crossed the 
Mississippi from Nauvoo, and proceeded to the ‘‘ Camps of Israel,” as they were | 
styled by the Saints, which waited on the west side of the river, a few miles on 
_ the way, for the coming of their leaders. These were to form the vanguard of 
the migrating Saints, who were to follow from the various States where they were 
located, or had organized themselves into flourishing branches and conferences ; 
and soon after this period also began to pour across the Atlantic that tide of em- 
igration from Europe which has since since swelled to ii number of over one 
hundred thousand souls. : 


As yet the *‘ Camps of Israel’? were unorganized, nwniting the coming of 
the President, on Sugar Creek, which he and his companions reached at dusk. 
The next day he was busy organizing the company, and on the following, which 
was February 17th, at 9:50 A. M., the brethren of the camp had assembled near 
the bridge, to receive their initiatory instructions, and take the word of command 
from their leader, who ended his first day’s orders to the congregation with a real 
touch of the law-giver’s method. He said, ‘‘ We will have no laws we cannot 
keep, but we will have order in the camp. If any want to live in peace when we | 
have left this place, they must toe the mark.’’ He then called upon all who 
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wanted to go with the camp to raise their right bated . ‘©All hands flew up at 
the bidding,’’ says the record. ¥ 
| After the dismissal of the congregation, the Presidece took several of the 
Twelve with him half a mile up a valley east of the camp and held a council. A 
letter was read from Mr. Samuel Brannan, of New York, with a copy of a curi- 
ous agreement between him and a Mr. A. G. Benson, which had been sent west, 
under cover, for the authorities to sign. 

To make clear to the reader a story, which now bidhes to our national his- 

tory, in connection with the first settling of California, it must be observed that 


Brannan, once known as one of the millionaires of the Golden State, had © 


been the editor of The Prophet, published at New York. He seems to have been 
one of those sagacious men who saw in Mormonism the means to their own ends. 


At the date of the exodus he was in the charge of a company of Saints, bound 


for the Pacific Coast, in the ship Brooklyn. They took all necessary outfit for the 
first settlers of a new country, including a printing press, upon which was after- 
wards struck off the first regular newspaper of California. This company was, 
also, the earliest company of American emigrants that arrived in the bay of San 
Francisco, and really the pioneer emigration of American citizens to the Golden 
State, for Fremont’s volunteers cannot be considered in that character. Indeed; 
it is not a little singular that the Mormons were not only the pioneers of Utah, 

but also the pioneers of California, the builders of the first houses, the starters of 
the first papers, and, what has contributed so much to the growth of the Pacific 
Slope, the men who discovered the gold, under Mr. Marshal, the foreman of Sut- 


ter’s mills. These facts, however, the people of California seem somewhat to © 


hide i in the histories of their State. 


Relative to the sailing of this company, Samuel Brannan had written to the 
Mormon authorities. Ex-Postmaster. Amos Kendall, and the said Benson, who 


‘seems to have been Kendall’s agent, with others of political influence, represented 
to Brannan that, unless the leaders of the Church signed an agreement with them, 
to which the President of the United States, he said, was a ‘silent party,’’ the 

government would not permit the Mormons to proceed on their journey westward, 
This agreement required the pioneers ‘‘ to transfer to A. G. Benson & Co., and to 
their heirs and assigns, the odd numbers of all the lands and town lots they may 
acquire in the country where they may settle.’’ In case they refused to sign the 
agreement the President, it was said, would issue a proclamation, setting forth 
that it was the intention of the Mormons to take sides with either Mexico or 


Great Britain against the United States, and order them to be disarmed and dis- 


persed. Both the letter and contract are very characteristic, and the worldly- 
minded man’s poor imitation of the earnest religionist has probably often since 
amused Mr. Brannan himself. {n his letter he said: : 


‘«T declare to all that you are not going to California, but Ona and that 
my information is official. Kendall has also learned that we have chartered the 
ship Brookiyn, and that Mormons are going out in her; and, it is thought, she 
will be searched for arms, and, if found, they will be taken from us; and if not, 
an order will be sent to Commodore Stockton on the Pacific to search our vessel 
before we land. Kendall will be in the city next Thursday again, and then an 
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effort will be made to bring about a reconciliation. I will make you acquainted 
with the result before I leave.’’ 


The ‘‘ reconciliation’? between the Government and the Mormons, as the 
reader will duly appreciate, was to be effected by a division of the spoils among 
the political chiefs, including, if Brannan and Kendall are to be relied on, the 
President of the United States. The following letter of fourteen days later date 
is too rich and graphic to be lost to the public: : 
‘ York, 1846. 

Dell Brother Young: | 

«] haste to lay before your honorable body the result of my movements since I 
wrote you last, which was from this city, stating some of my discoveries, in rela- 
tion to the contemplated movements of the General Government in opposition 
to our removal. 

Thad an interview with Pe Kendall, in company with Mr. Benson. 
which resulted in a compromise, the conditions of which you will learn by read- 
ing the contract between them and us, which I shall forward by this mail. I _ 
shall also leavé a copy of the same with Elder Appleby, who was present when it 
was signed. Kendall is now our friend, and will use his influence in our behalf, 
in connection with twenty-five of the most prominent demagogues in the country. 
You will be permitted to pass out of the States unmolested. Their counsel is to — 
: go well armed, but keep them well secreted from the rabble. 

‘¢T shall select the most suitable spot on the Bay of San Francisco for the 
location of a commercial city. When I sail, which will be next meee, at one 
o’clock, I shall hoist a flag with ‘ Oregon’ on it. 

‘* [mmediately on the reception of this letter, you must write to Mr. A. G. 


_ Benson, and let him know whether you are willing to coincide with the contract 


I have made for our deliverance. I am aware it is a covenant with death, but we 
know that God is able to break it, and will do it. The Children of Israel, in 
their escape from Egypt, had to make covenants for their safety, and leave it for 
God to break them; and the Prophet has said, ‘As it was then, so shall it be in 
the last days.’ And I have been led by a remarkable train of circumstances to 
say, amen; and I feel and hope you will do the same. 

‘*Mr. Benson thinks the Twelve should leave and get out of the country first, 
and avoid being arrested, if it is a possible thing; but if you are arrested, you 
will find a staunch friend in him; and you will find friends, and that a host, to 
deliver you from their hands. If any of you arejarrested, don’t be tried west of 
the Alleghany Mountains; in the East you will find friends that you little 
think of. | 

‘“‘Tt is the prayer of the Saints in the East night and day -for your safety, 
and it is mine first in the morning and the last in the evening. 

‘<I must now bring my letter to a close. Mr. Benson’s address is No. 39 
South Street; andthe sooner you can give him answer the better it will be for us. 
He will spend one month in Washington to sustain you, and he will do it, no 


P mistake. But everything must be kept silent as death on our part, names of 


parties in particular. 
‘I now commit this sheet to the post, praying that title God may pre- 
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vent it from falling into the hands of wicked men. You will hear from me again 
on the day of sailing, if it is the Lord’s will, amen. 
lwaatty truly, a friend and brother in God’s kingdom. ° 
S. BRANNAN." 
The contract in coaieles was sina’ by Samuel Brannan and A, G. Benson, 
and witnessed by W. I. Appleby. To it is this postscript: 


«« This is only a copy of the original, which I have filled out. It is no gam- 
_ mon, but will be carried through, if you say, amen. It was drawn up by Ken- 
dall’s own hand ; but no person must be known but var’ Benson.’’ 


The following simple minute, in Brigham Young’ 5 private jounui is a fine 
set-off to these documents: | 


‘‘Samuel Brannan urged. upon the council the signing of the document. 
The council considered the subject, and concluded that as our trust was in God, 
and that, as we looked to him for protection, we would not sign any such unjust 
and oppressive agreement. This was a plan of political demagogues to rob the 


Latter-day Saints of millions, and compel them to submit to it by threats of 
Federal bayonets. ”’ 


No matter what view the reader may take of the Mormons and their leaders 
relative to the intrinsic value to the world of their social and theological prob- 
lems, no intelligent mind can help being struck with the towering superiority of 
men trusting in their God, in the supremest hour of trial, compared with the 
foremost politicians in the country, including a President of the United States, 
as illustrated in the above example. _It is charitably to be hoped, however, that 
President Polk was a very ‘‘silent party’’ to this scheme, and that his name was 
merely used to give potency to the promise of protection, and to the threat that 
the General Government would intercept the Mormons in their exodus. © | 

Little did the political demagogues of the time, and these land speculators, un- 
derstand the Mormon people, and still less the character of the men who were lead- 
ing them; nor did ‘‘Elder Brannan”’ know them much better. From the beginning 
the Mormons never gave up an inch of their chosen ground, never, as a people, 
consented to a compromise, nor allowed themselves to be turned aside from their 
purposes, nor wavered in their fidelity to their faith, They would suffer expul- 
sion, or make an exodus if need be, yet ever, as in this case, have they answered, 
‘‘Our trust is in God. We. look to Him for protection.” So far ‘‘ Elder 
_ Brannan’’ understood them; . hence his profession of faith that the Lord would 
overrule and break the ‘‘ covenant with death.”” But these men did wiser and 
better. They never made the covenant, but calmly defied the consequences, 
which they knew too well might soon follow. Not even as much as to reply to 
Messrs. Benson, Kendall & Co. did they descend from the pinnacle of their 
integrity. 

But, be it not for a moment thought that the Mormon leaders did not fully 
comprehend their critical position in all its aspects. A homely anecdote of the 
apostle George A. Smith will illustrate those times. At a council in Nauvoo, of 
the men who were to act as the captains of the people in that famous exodus, one 
after the other brought up difficulties in their path until the prospect was without 
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one poor speck of daylight. The good nature of ‘‘George A.’’ was provoked at 
last, when he sprang up and observed with his quaint humor that had now a touch 
of the grand in it, ‘‘ If there is no God in Israel we are a ‘sucked in’ set of fel- 
lows. But I am going to take my family and cross the river, and the Lord will 
open the way.’’ He was one of the first to set out on that miraculous journey to 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Having resolved to trust in their God and themselves, quietly setting aside 
the politicians, Brigham Young and several of the Twelve left the Camp of Israel 
for a few days, and returned to bid farewell to their beloved Nauvoo, and hold a 
parting service in the Temple. This was the last time Brigham Young ever saw - 
that sacred monument of the Mormons’ devotion. | 

The Pioneers had now been a month on Sugar Creek, and during the we 
had, of course, consumed a vast amount of the provisions; indeed, nearly all, 
which had been gathered up for their journey. Their condition, however, was 
not without its compensation ; for it checked the movements of the mob, among | 
whom the opinion prevailed that the outfit of the Pioneers was so utterly insuffi- 
cient that, in a short time, they would: break in pieces and scatter, Moreover, it 
was mid-winter. “ Up to the date of their starting from this first camping ground, 
detachments continued to join them, crossing the Mississippi, from Nauvoo, on 
the ice; but before starting they addressed the following memorial : 


‘“*To His Excellency Governor of the Territory of Lowa: 


Honored Sir: The time is at hand in which several thousand fies citizens 
of this great Republic are to be driven from their peaceful homes and firesides, 
their property and farms, and their dearest constitutional rights, to wander in the | 
_ barren plains and sterile mountains of western wilds, and linger out their lives in 
wretched exile, far beyond the pale of professed civilization, or else -be extermi- 
nated upon their own lands by the people and authorities of the State of Illinois. 

‘*As life is sweet, we have chosen banishment rather than death, but, sir, the 
terms of our banishment are so rigid, that we have not sufficient time allotted us 
to make the necessary preparations to encounter the hardships and difficulties of 
these dreary and uninhabited regions. We have not time allowed us to dispose 
of our property, dwellings and farms, consequently many of us will have to leave 
them unsold, without the means of procuring the necessary provisions, clothing, 
teams, etc., to sustain us but a short distance beyond the settlements; hence our 
persecutors have placed us in very unpleasant circumstances. 

‘* To stay is death by ‘ fire and sword ;’ to go into banishment unprepared 
is death by starvation. But yet, under these heartrending circumstances, several 
hundred of us have started upon our dreary journey, and are now encamped in 
Lee County, Iowa, suffering much from the intensity of the cold. Some of ys 
are already without food, and others have barely: sufficient to last a few weeks: 
hundreds of others must shortly follow us in the same unhappy condition, 

therefore : 
| ‘* We, the presiding authorities of the Church of jenus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, as a committee in behalf of several thousand suffering exiles, humbly ask 
Your Excellency to shield and protect us in our constitutional rights, while we 
. are passing through the Territory over which you have jurisdiction. And, should 
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any of the exiles be under the necessity of stopping in this Territory for a time, 
either in settled or unsettled parts, for the purpose of raising crops, by renting 
‘farms or upon public lands, or to make the necessary preparations for their exile 
in any lawful way, we humbly petition Your Excellency to use an influence and 
power in our behalf, and thus preserve thousands of American citizens, together 
with their wives and children, from intense sufferings, starvation and death. 
And your petitioners will ever pray.” 


In the diary of the President is a sort of valedictory, written before starting 
on their journey from Sugar Creek, which concludes thus: ‘‘ Our homes, gar- 
‘dens, orchards, farms, streets, bridges, mills, public halls, magnificent temple, 


and other public improvements we leave as a monument of our patriotism, indus- 
try, economy, uprightness of purpose, and integrity of heart, and as a living” 


testimony of the falsehood and wickedness of those who charge us with disloyalty 
to the Constitution of our country, idleness and dishonesty.’’ 

The Mormons were setting out under their leaders, from the borders of civil- 
ization, with their wives and their children, in broad daylight, before the ‘very 
eyes of ten thousand of their enemies, who would have preferred their utter de- 
struction to their ‘‘ flight,” notwithstanding they had enforced it by treaties out- 
rageous beyond description, inasmuch as the exiles were nearly all American born, 
many of them tracing their ancestors to the very founders of the nation. They 
had to make a journey of fifteen hundred miles over trackless prairies, sandy 
deserts and rocky mountains, through bands of warlike Indians, who had been 
driven, exasperated, towards the West; and at last, to seek out and build up their 
Zion in valleys then unfruitful, in a solitary region where the foot of the white man 
had scarcely trod. These, too, were to be followed by the aged, the halt, the 
sick and the blind, the poor, who were to be helped by their little less destitute 


brethren, and the delicate young mother with her new-born babe at her breast, 


and still worse, for they were not only threatened with the extermination of the 
poor remnant at Nauvoo, but news had arrived that the parent-government de- 
signed to pursue their pioneers with troops, take from them their arms, and scat- 
ter them, that they might perish by the way, and leave _— bones bleaching in 
the wilderness. 

Yet did Brigham Young deal with the exodus of the Mormon people as sim- 
ply in its opening as he did in-his daily record of it. So, indeed, did the entire 
Mormon community. ‘They all-seemed as oblivious of the stupendous meaning 
of an exodus, as did the first workers on railroads of the vast meaning to civiliza- 
tion of that wonder of the age. A people trusting in their God, the Mormons 
were, in their mission, superior to the greatest human trials, and in their child- 
like faith equal to almost superhuman undertakings. To-day, however, with the 
astonishing change which has come over the spirit of the scene, on the whole 
Pacific Slope, since the Mormons pioneered our nation towards the setting sun, 
the picture of a modern Israel in their exodus has almost faded from the popular 
mind; but, in the centuries hence, when the passing events of this age shall have 
each taken their proper place, thehistorian will point back to that exodus in the 
New World of the West, as one —_~ worthy to rank with the immortal exodus 
of the children of Israel. 
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At about noon, on the 1st of March, 1846, the ‘‘ Camp of Israel’’ began to 
move, and at four o’clock nearly four hundred wagons were on the the way, travel- 
ing in a north-westerly direction. At night, they camped again on Sugar Creek, 
having advanced five miles. Scraping away the snow, they pitched their tents 
upon the hard frozen ground; and after building large fires in front, they made 
themselves as comfortable as possible under the circumstances. Indeed, it is 
questionable whether any other people in the world could have cozened them- 
selves into a happy state of mind amid such surroundings, with such a past, fresh 
and bleeding in their memories, and with such a prospect as was before both 
themselves and the remnant of their brethren left in Nauvoo to the tender mer- 
cies of the mob. In his diary Apostle Orson Pratt wrote that night, ‘‘ Notwith- 
standing our sufferings, hardships and privations, we are cheerful, and rejoice 
that we have the privilege of passing through tribulation for the truth’s sake.’’ 

These Mormon pilgrims, who took much consolation on their journey in 
likening themselves to the pilgrim fathers and mothers of this nation, whose de- 
scendants many of them actually were, that night made their beds upon the 
frozen earth. ‘‘ After bowing béfore our great Creator,’’ wrote Apostle Pratt, 
‘**and offering up praise and thanksgiving to him, and imploring his protection . 
we resigned ourselves to the slumbers of the night.’ 


But the weather was more moderate that night than it had been. for several 
weeks previous. At their first encampment the thermometer, at one time, fell | 
twenty degrees below zero, freezing over the great Mississippi. The survivors of 
that journey will tell you they never suffered so much from the cold in their lives — 
as they did on Sugar Creek. And what of the Mormon women? Around them 
circles an almost tragic romance. Fancy may find abundant subject for graphic 
story of the devotion, the suffering, the matchless heroism of the ‘‘ Sisters,’’ in 
the telling incident that nine children were born to them the first night they 
camped out on Sugar Creek, February 5th, 1846. That day they wept their 
farewells over their beloved city, or in the sanctuary of the Temple, in which 
they had hoped to worship till the end of life, but which they left, never to see 
again; that night suffering nature administered to them the taixed cup | of 
woman's supremest joy and pain. | 


But it was not prayer alone that wesninnil these pilgrims. The deibtiens 


philosophy of their great leader, daily and hourly: applied to the exigencies of. 


their case, did almost as much as their own matchless faith to sustain: them from 
the commencement to the end of their journey. With that leader had very 
properly come to the ‘‘Camp of Israel’’ several of the Twelve and the chief 
bishops of the Church, but he also brought with him a quorum humble in pre- | 
tensions, yet useful as high priests to the Saints:in those spirit-saddening days. 
It was Captain Pitt’s brass band. That night the President had the ‘brethren 
and sisters’’ out in the dance, and the music was as glad as at a merry-making. 
Several gentlemen from Iowa gathered to witness the strange interesting scene. 
They could scarcely believe their own senses when they were told that these were 
the Mormons in their ‘ flight from civilization,’’ bound they knew not whither, 


except where God should lead them by the ‘‘ hand of his servant.’’ 


Thus in the song and the dance the Saints praised the Lord. | . When the 
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night was fine, and supper, which consisted of the most primitive fare, was over, 


‘some of the men would clear away the snow, while others bore large logs to the 


camp fires in anticipation of the jubilee of the evening. Soon, in a sheltered 
place, the blazing fires would roar, and fifty couples, old and young, would join, 
in the merriest spirit, to the music of the band or the rival revelry of the solli- 
tary fiddle. As they journeyed along, too, "strangers constantly visited their 
camps, and great was their wonderment to see the order, unity and good feeling 
that prevailed in the midst of the people. By the camp fires they would linger, 


listening to the music and song; and they fain had taken part in the merriment 
_ had not those scenes been as sacred worship in the exodus of a God-fearing peo- 
ple. To fully understand the incidents here narrated, the reader must couple in 


his mind the idea of an exodus with the idea of an Israelitish jubilee; for it was 
a jubilee to the Mormons to be delivered from their enemies at any price. 


‘The sagacious reader will readily appreciate the wise method pursued. by 


_ Brigham Young. Prayers availed much. The hymn and the prayer were never | 


forgotten at the close of the dance, before they dispersed, to make their bed 


within the shelter of the wagon, or under it, exposed to the cold of those bitter 


nights. But the dance and the song kept the Mormon pilgrims cheerful and 
healthy in mind, whereas, had a spirit of gloomy fanaticism been encouraged, 
such as one might have expected, most likely there would soon have been murmur- 
ing in the congregation against their Moses, and the people would have been 
sighing for the flesh-pots of Egypt. The patriarchal care of Brigham Young 
over the migrating thousands was also something uncommon. It was extended 


' to every family, every soul; even the very animals had the master friend near to 


ease and succor them. A thousand anecdotes could be told of that journey to 
illustrate this. When traveling, or in camp, he was ever looking after the wel- 
fare of all. No poor horse or ox even had a tight collar or a bow too small but 
his eye would see it. Many times did he get out of his vehicle and see that some 
suffering animal was relieved. 


There can be no doubt that the industrious habits of the Mormons, and the | 


semi-communistic character of their camps, enabled them to accomplish on their 
journey what. otherwise would have been impossible. They were almost destitute 
at the start, but they created resources on the way. Their pioneers and able- 
bodied men generally took work on farms, split rails, cleared the timber for the 
new setflers, fenced their lands, built barns and husked their corn. Each night 
brought them some employment; and, if they laid over for a day or two at their 
encampment, the country around was busy with their industry. They also 
scattered for work, some of them going even into Missouri among their ancient 
enemies to turn to the smiter the ‘‘ other cheek,’’ while they were earning sup- 
port for their families. 

At one of their first camping grounds, on a ten-acre lot which the pioneer 
had cleared of timber, they. made the acquaintance of its owner, a Dr. Jewett. 
The worthy doctor was an enthusiast over mesmerism and animal magnetism, so 
he sought to convert the Mormon leaders to his views. Brigham Young replied, 
‘‘] perfectly understand it, Doctor. We believe in the Lord’s magnetizing. 


He magnetized Belshazzar so that he saw the hand-writing on the wall.” The 
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Mormons, too, had seen the hand- “writing on the wall, and were hastening to the 
mountains. | 

The citizens of aisle came over to invite the Sine Band, ender 
Captain Pitt, to pgfan their village for a concert. There was some music left 
in the ‘‘brethren.’’ They had not forgotten how to sing the ‘* Songs of Zion,” 
so they made the good folks of Farmington dette and for a time forgot their 
own SOrrows. . 

As soon as s the ‘‘<Camp of Israel’ was fairly on ne march, the leader, with the 
Twelve and the captains, divided it into companies of hundreds, fifties, and 
tens; and then the companies took up.their line in order, Brigham Young direct- 
ing the whole, and natn ins up the main body, wa the chief care of the 
families. 

The weather was still intensely cold. The Pioneers manila in the face of keen- 
edged northwest winds ; they broke the ice to give their cattle drink ; they made 
their beds on the soaked prairie lands; heavy rains and snow by day, and frost at - 
night, rendered their situation anything but pleasant, The bark and limbs of 
‘trees were the principal food of their animals, and .after doubling their teams — 
all day, wading through the deep mud, they would find themselves at night 
only a few miles on their journey. They grew sick of this at last, and for 
three weeks rested on the head waters of the Chariton, waiting for the freshets to 
subside. 

These incidents of travel were varied by an occasional birth i in camp. There 
was also the death of a lamented lady early on the journey. She was a gentle, 
intelligent wife of a famous Mormon missionary, Orson Spencer, once‘a Baptist . 
minister of excellent standing. She had requested the brethren to take her with 
them. She would not be left behind. Life was too far exhausted by the perse- 
cutions to survive the exodus, but she could yet have the honor of dying in that 
immortal circumstance of her people. Several others of the sisters also died at 
the very starting. Ah, who shall fitly picture the lofty heroism of the Mormon 
women ! 

It was near the Chariton that the organization of the «Camp of Soest? ”” was 
perfected, on the 27th of March, when Brigham Young was formally chosen as 
the President ; and captains of hundreds, fifties, and tens were appointed. 

Thus the Twelve became relieved of their mere secular commands, and were 
placed at the heads of divisions, in their more apostolic character, as presidents. 


The provisioning of the camp was also equally brqyght under organic man- 
agement. Henry G. Sherwood was appointed contracting commissary for the 
first fifty; David D. Yearsley for the second; W. H. Edwards for the third ; 
Peter Haws for the fourth ; Samuel Gulley for the fifth; Joseph Warburton ‘for 
the sixth. Henry G. ranked acting commissary-general. There 
were also distributing commissaries appointed. Their duties, says the President’s 
diary, ‘‘are to make a righteous distribution of grain and provisions, and 
such articles as shall be furnished for the use of the camp, among their ner 
tive fifties.”’ 

Thus it will be seen that the ‘‘Camp of Israel” ‘now pattook vefy much of a 
military character, with all of an army’s —- efficiency. 
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Towards the end of April the camp came to a place the leaders named Gar- 


den Grove. Here they determined to form a small settlement, open farms, and 
make a temporary gathering place for ‘‘the poor,’’ while the better prepared 
were to push on the way and make other settlements. - 

On the morning of the 27th of April the bugle sounded at Garden Grove, 
and all the men assembled to organize for labor. Immediately hundreds of men 
were at work cutting trees, splitting rails, making fences, cutting logs for houses, 
building bridges, digging wells, making plows, and herding cattle.: Quite a num- 
ber were sent into the Missouri settlements to exchange horses for oxen, valuable 
feather beds and the like for provisions and articles most needed in the camp, 
and the remainder engaged in plowing and planting. Messengers were also dis- 
patched to call in the bands of pioneers scattered over the country seeking work, 
with instructions to hasten them up to help form the new settlements before the 
season had passed ; so that, in a scarcely conceivable time, at Garden Grove and 
- Mount Pisgah, industrious settlements sprang up almost as if by magic. The 
main body also hurried on towards old Council Bluffs, under the’ President and 
his chief men, to locate winter quarters, and to send on a picked company of 
pioneers that year tu the Rocky Mountains. Reaching the Missouri River, they 
were welcomed by the Pottowatomie and Omaha Indians. 

By this time Apostie Orson Hyde had arrived at headquarters from Nauvoo, 
and Apostle Woodruff, home from his mission to England, was at Mount Pisgah. 
To this place an express from the President at Council Bluffs came to raise one 
hundred men for the expedition to the mountains. Apostle Woodruff called for 
_ the mounted volunteers, and sixty at once followed him out into the line; -° but 
the next day an event occurred which caused the postponement of the journey to 
‘the mountains till the following year. 

_ It was on the 26th of June when the camp at Mount Pisgah was thrown into 
consternation by the cry, ‘‘ The United States troops are upon us!" But soon 
afterwards, Captain James Allen arriving with only three dragoons, the excite- 
ment subsided. The High Council was called, and Captain Allen laid before it 
his business, which is set forth in the following 


‘‘ Circular to the Mormons : 
I have come among you, instructed by Col. S. F. Keanuiy; of the U. S. 
Army, now commanding the Army of the West, to visit the Mormon camp, and 


to accept the service for twelve months of four or five companies of Mormon | 


men who may be willing to serve their country for that period in our present war 
with Mexico ; this force to unite with the Army of the West at Santa Fe, and be 
marched thence to California, where they will be discharged. ¢ 
_ They will receive pay and rations, and other allowances, such as other 
volunteers or regular soldiers receive, from the day they shall be mustered into 
the service, and will be entitled to all comforts and benefits of regular soldiers of 
the army, and when discharged, as contemplated, at California, they will be 
- given gratis their arms and accoutrements, with which they will be fully equipped 


at Fort Leavenworth. This i& offered to the Mormon people now. This year an 


opportunity of sending a portion of their young and intelligent men to the ulti- 
mate destination of their whole people, and entirely at the expense of the United 
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States, and this advanced party can. thus: the way and look out the land for 
their brethren to come afterthem. 
| Those of the Mormons-:who are 
conditions here enumerated, are requested to meet me without delay at their 
principal camp at the Council Bluffs, whither I am now going to: consult. with 
Twill receive all healthy, able-bodied men of from eighteen to forty-five 
‘Camp of the Mormons Mount ages miles 
Nore.—I to’ the organization ‘of ite in six days 
s after my reaching Council Bluffs, or within nine days from this time. ee ee 


2 The High Council of Mount Pisgah. treated the milita ry envoy. with studied 
= courtesy, but the matter was of too great im rtance for.even an opinion to be 
: hazarded in the absence of the master mind; so Captain Allen was furnished 
with a letter of introduction. to Brigham Young and the authorities. at headquar- 


ters, and a special messenger was dispatched by to the 
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| THE CALL FOR THE ‘MORMON BATTALION. INTERVIEWS, ‘WITH. PRESIDENT 
_ POLK, THE APOSTLES ENLISTING SOLDIERS FROM THEIR PEOPLE FOR 


_ "THE SERVICE OF THE NATION, THE ON MARCH. | 
We now come to a subject:in Mormon history of, stick: opposite views 
have been taken, neither of which, perhaps, are unqualifiedly correct. . It is. that 
of the calling of a Mormon battalion to serve the nation in its war.with Mexico, 
as set’ forth in the circular already given. One view is that: the Government, 
So prompted by such men as Senator Benton of Missouri, sought.to destroy,-or at 
least to cripple by.. taking. from them five: hundred, of their best 
men, in an Indian couptry, and in their exodus; while.the other view. is that the . 
ee Government designed their good and honor. The truth is that.a_few honorable 
gentlemen like Colonel. Thomas L.. Kane did so design but. it is equally. true 
that ‘the great majority heartily wished for. their utter. extinction ; while Senator 
— Douglass and many other politicians, seeing. in this vast. migration. of the Mor- 
‘mons towards the Pacific the ready and most efficient means. to- wrest California 
—_ | from Mexico, favored the calling of the battalion for. national, conquest, without 
caring what afterwards became: of those heroic men w who. left ‘families. and 
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the Mormon: leaders are. in: of what be very 
Ay “positive-evidence that, after: President’ Polk issued the ‘‘call;’" Senator Thomas 
Benton obtained from him’ the. pledge that, should. the. Mormons refuse ‘to ré- 
-- spond, United States troops sliould pursue, cut off their route, and disperse them. OM 
a DF ic a covenant was villainous beyond expression ; for, to have dispersed the Mor- I 
at that have been to have devoted a whole people to 
ts ‘any view of the ‘case, it ‘shows that ‘the ‘Mormons were an essentially 
ae and patriotic people ; and, if’ we take. the darkest view, which be it em- . 


lied 


_ phatically affirmed was the’ one of that. hour, then does the masterly ‘policy of — | 
os righam Young, and the conduct of the. Mormons, stand out sublime and far- a 
ay seeing beyond most of the examples of history. The reader has noted ‘Mr. Bran- | - 


- an’s letter, received by the leaders before starting on their journey; they looked es 
upon this ‘¢ call” for, from five hundred to a thousand, of the flower of their | es 
aa camps. ‘as the fulfillment of the * threat, ” The excuse to annihilate them they 
believed was sought; even the General Government dared not disperse and. dis- | 
atm them without an excuse. At the best an extraordinary test of their loyalty oo 
was asked of them, under circumstances that would. have’ ‘required the thrice | oe 


hardening of a Pharaoh’s heart to have 
_. Here it will only be just to both sides to give ‘Colonel Kane’s statement, in eS - 
: al discourse on the Mormons, delivered before the Historical Society a 
: of Pennsylvania, as that gentleman. sustained in the.case very much the character _ a 
of special agent of the Administration to the Mormons. Hesaid: 
commencement of the Mexican war, the President it de- 
‘sirable to march a body of reliable infantry to California, at as early a period as a 
a ble, and the known hatdihood and habits of discipline of the Mormons a 
were supposed peculiarly to fit them for this service. As California was supposed - 
also to be their ultimate destination, the long march might. cost them less than vga 
‘citizens. were accordingly invited to furnish a battalion of volun- a 
feet The call could hardly have been more inconveniently timed. The young and Re 
_ those who could best have been ‘spared, were then away from the main body, a 
- Cither. with pioneer companies in the van, or, their faith unannouuced, seeking 2 
_ work and food about the north-western settlements, to support them till the re- os 
turn of the season for commencing emigration. The force was, therefore, to be | i 


‘Tecruited from among of families, and others, whose ‘Presence it was 
Phere were some, -who could not view the invitation without distrust ; 


‘they had twice been persuaded’by Government authorities in Illinois and Mis- 
suri, ‘to give up their arms on some special appeals to their patriotic confide: a 


id had then been left to the malice of their enemies, And how théy were 
tiakeod, tn the midst of the Indian country, to surrender over five hundred of their —— 


: best men for a'wat march of thousands of miles to California, without the hope aa 
return’ alt after the country. Could they view such a propo- 
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“The President:now ef plan offered t 
his colleagues was for the eta to go direct to the Mormon camp, to raise from — 
among them “one thousand picked men, to make a dash into California and take _ 
| ‘possession of it in thé name of the United States.” The Ba . 
_ officered by their own. men, excepting the commanding ho w 
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the defence of the country. One thousand more of the trom 'the 

tb be sent by way of 
- for the same’ service. This was the original 
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After this Elder Little had his second interview with President Polk, who 
told the Elder that he “< had no prejudices against the Saints, but that he believed | 
them to be good citizens ;’’ that he ‘‘ was willing to do them all the goc in his 
power consistently ;’’ that **they ‘should be protected’; *-and that he had “read 
the petition with. interest." He further emphatically observed that he. had 
*¢ confidence in the Mormons as true American citizens, « or he would: ‘not. 
such propositions as those he designed.”’ This‘ interview lasted ‘three ‘hours, 
filled was the President with his plan of posesting ‘California by the: ‘aid of the 
Mormons. But this generous: 
ence of Senator Benton. 

“Before his departure west, Elder Little had 

the President, who further said that he had received the Mormon 

that ‘they should be-remembered'; and that he had. “instructed: the: 
@f War to: make out dispatches to.ColoneleKearney, commander 

the West, relative to the Mormon Battalion.” 
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y and: streams of pure: water running through the beautiful:valley. It was 
| e had ever seen till this moment. Pleasant thoughts ran 

| not many years hence, the houst of God 

ns and exalted above the hills; while the 

into orchards, vineyards, and fruitful fields, cities 

, and the standard reotecwi: unfurled for the gath- 


‘and felt amply’ ‘repaid: for his journey. 
lying upon his bed, in my carriage, gazing upon the scene before * many 
7 ate, concerning the valley, were shown to him in vision. 


- After gazing awhile’ ‘Upon © his scenery, we moved four miles across the 
ri tsi , to the encampment of our brethren who had arrived 


‘iwiig: Set the banks of two small streams of 


taking my dinner, having 
oes;1 went to the plowed field and planted them, hoping, 
ing of God, to save'at’least the seed for another year. 
‘had damned up one of the creeks and dug'a tre ; 
|, Which was found very dry, was irrigated. 
, Brothers ‘Kimball, Smith, Benson and myself rode sev- 
. ) into the mountain, to look for timber and 


and it rained over nearly | e whole valley ; 
he night. We felt thankful for this, as 
on that it did not rain in the 


4 


Empire on first day ; H 
ain on the day of . Ag Young’s 
had his. vision 


held in reserve by God, as a pla is Saints 
and ad upon the vast | wit 
» + 
the-waters of the Great Salt -Lake glistening in sun, mountains towering to a 
the grar 
through 
would 
erect ed 
46 President Young expresséd his entire satisfaction at the appearance of t 
five acres of land, and. begun pianting potatoes in the valley of the Great * 
3 
2 | 
: 
was a thunder shower. = 
trates the character of the Mor 
-atrival—to them a miracle of promise ae 
‘ 


We 


THE FIRST SABBATH IN’ THE ‘WALLEY: 
ECIES TO: THEMSELVES AND THEIR LOCATION. § HAS GONE UP INTO 
THE MOUNTAINS,” ‘THEY. LOCATE: “THE 
OF THE: GREAT SALT LAKE.” THE LEADERS RETURN TOV 


The arrival of. 
Lake was on a Saturday. 
We shaved and cleaned up, ‘says Apostle. ‘Woodrulf, 
of the Pioneers, .‘‘ and met in 
In the. afternoon. the. 
ment of the Lord's. 


everlasting hills reverb 
‘Orson Pratt was the preac 
of thon Pioneers, never lived in fulfillment till. 
of matchless gave the principal. theme, . 
Zion, that br t good tidings. 


unity among the 
Zion, that undoul 


prophets, i in this. crowning the! 
ous continued composition, as. 
«© Thy watchmen shall lift up their voice ; 
; and they shall see eye to eye when they : Lord 
This was fulfilled to those Pio 


~ Nor were these Mormon A 
dered Titerally to point. 


eos in the extreme, relative to orn Latter- 
the rapid transformation of its for nding, was now made ni | 
postle Pratt reconciled it all, The Pioneers saw the vision of Zion karmoni 


these “last days’? he would ‘‘establish his 
and exalt it above the hills!” 


PRP RAS 
in. his stor 
i | > WwW en 
moment. The sublime fizhts 
eepiration, Lhere ts sucha granc 
‘ 
ng ot a Latter-da 
btedly, it was the. burden of the divine epic .to, e- 
poetic fragments,-but a glori 
neers on that day...‘ fe 
t the theme, and did 
The Lord h ht 
n their plications; t y Ten- 
Be Orson Pratt declared, with an 
| 
* 
. 
ze 
Se on that first Sabbath in the valley, as they might have seen their own fa 
“hambers of t otains{”’ Yet, in 
house on tops or mountains 


“the: first Sabbath in the ‘Great 


“feeble ‘with that ‘niost lan; 


ptr 


“ight Gwell where 
they pleased, but should not dwell ‘w 
land who: canie here ; thet Ne 


« 


twon 


to 


‘civilized’ “of ‘the ages Tong since dead. so : to 
Salt ‘Lake Valle e Pioneers had Choseit for the 

the ¢ in an enchanted scene has been the tran | ‘Has since 4 

the last quarter of a century the Mormons ‘have been’ : ibed: in ae 
desert! to blossom as the rose.” ‘Look’ upon the valley of the Salt Lake’ to-da 

as: the’ g opens, when the gardens and orc are in’one'u rose- 4 

there never ‘was a2 propt cture more it 

yuishing of diseases, n fever 

ae the brethren ae ‘the historian Woodruff, ** that y must not ee 
ey ve times as much as t y Dy 
‘ 
2 

: 
j 

J 

President Young into my carriage miles t the mountain, 

We then went north about niles we all 


number, were of the 


spending an hour. here, we went 
mooning, making. 


they looked to me in the distance like.a lot of 
was unarmed I wheeled my horse and starte: 

$* But they called to me, and one; mounting his: 

all speed. . When he got within twenty rods I stopped’ 

lowed, They were Utes, and wanted to trade. 1 tol 
- @amp was near, so. he went on with me to the camp. 
geen of the Utes they apr d friendly, though they 1 
mountaineers. The Indiz ‘wanted to smoke the pipe. 
goon started on.and he-waited for:his company. 

We-traveled ten miles south under the mountain. | 
“fully, but there was no water, and the soil was not so: good 
saw about a hundred 


quorum: of the Twelve. 
ball, Willard Richards, Orso 
‘Lyman and Ezra T. Benson, 


a We walked from. the 


to the Springs... We returned to the camp quite: weary our 
“Ww n our explor ex n. All the men 
belonging to pioneers, eight 
oo quorum of the Twelve belonging to the pioneers, eight .1 
Si of t incl Ing. Brannan ot San Francisco, were 
Wet two. miles west 1 
ta of Utah thence fourteen miles to the west mountain, 
| | ‘then Six-miles. to a 
Osea : , shore of the Salt s, which we namad. Black Rock, where 
‘and in. the salt water. _No person could. sink.in it, b 
i : ong the lake shore, and then 
"Tretreshed by sieep in the air. ¥ 
i on to go after it... As. 
act was.droppec -apout twenty: 
I 
rameé. after’ me with 
ge pm Dy signs that our 
_. 
Jand laid beauti- 
WW. to the pioneer encampment, making: for 
Were present; Brigham Young, rc. X 
ee north camp to _the centre bet b¢.two 
: for the Temple. The city can be laid out perfectly square, north and ‘south, 


side, twenty feet 
‘of the ‘lot. 


pt of he mening 


> 


‘that he was determined to have all things 


_ said the President, Joseph would still have been alive it the Twelve bad been in 


met some of them about’ four miles. and ‘soon afterward: 
pet Captains s Brown and Higgins, tenant Willis, and the company. There 
Bi talion, ‘and a cOmpany of about 100 of the M tints 
| rom Pueblo. id with them 
| t 400 ‘Wend of cattle; our 
= ‘While we were in the canyon, a water cloud burst, which 


« “We returned at 


a 
2 


‘into camp 
‘quarters ‘Detween our ‘two ‘camps ‘on 


While we had t 
By the rst of 


» 


‘ 
into blocks of ‘eight lots, téfi acres in each block, and one and @ quarter in a 
was er mo that each street be laid t 
that there t eac 
housé be. built in t e front, that there ee 
might be at: ag 
was also moved that there be four public squares of ten acres to 
Out in various parts of the Diic grounds. 
44 
‘ 
the votes unan 
closed; Président’ Yourig: arose‘ 
*€¥n his remarks the President said 
in. order, and righteousness ti n the come here 
Daring his remarks, Président Y observed that he intended to 
fe every an orner e y rancisco 
“(On the agth, President ‘Yot with a number of breth mounted and Bee 
to méet the Battalion detachment; under the cammand of Captain oe 
> 
> 
nto the creeks from the mountains, with a rush and roar like thunder, resembling 4 
the « pe nin g of a flood gate. “Ihe shower spread over a good share of the valley i 
the rest of the pi | rmi 
mple biock, in which Heber C. K H was the first to preach. ‘Pratt oa 
followed in a discourse upon the prophecies of Isai ving that the location a 
beginning with the Tem 
UMS forty ac appeared so farge, that a 
council was held to deterdtine whethe i 
‘rfine w Or not it would be wisdem to 


“ap Zion, we felt like renewing our covenants’ before. the: 
baptized all his brethren, 


wee 


‘ 


ming, n 


Wet 


duce it one-half; Not. _in..our.. views,.we held council. two 
rig l, Orson Pratt, Willard. Richards, 
ae | ichards would take his on the east, near President Young's. _None 
On. the next-day.¢ 8th), the whole Camp of Israel renewed 
their covenants before. the Lord e were .two hundre 
twenty-four this mo: naking two hu nel 
the. ‘ook of the nt... At the close of the meet- 
one hundred .ten men were called for, to.go the.adobe yard, . 


instructions to the 


agile 


water. In this company was Edward Hunter, 


resolved to éall the city tt ‘conference, when. th 
Bers of the quoru of the “The the 


Philadelphia. Heinformed ten that Senator: 
@rate enemy of the ra cot 
“At Fort Laramie Presi 


On the roth of 
from Winter 
meet them, thinking they: 
“As they drew near Winter: 
to meet the brave men who had 


of Winter Quarters. a. 
"pany was ap in and addressed 
missed the Pioneer:camp with 

They drove into the city in order... The. streets were ite 
shake hands with them aaah 


at at Winter. 
ters were je preparing for the general migration of the ( 
: Great Salt Lake; but the ogi: 
ganization of a county” in the 
On the 3d of F 
-memotated it with a feast. 


vl feast was made by President Young on the. 29th: for: 


the frontiers to conduct and bring up the emigration; while Pr 
himself. was about to lead the : of the : | 

About: the. middle: of: May, all. -was bustle. at Winter. Quarters. 
Young addressed the people: ay, a4th, blessed. those who were: going: with 
him to the valley, and those who were to: tarry. ~ He also. blessed:; the: Pottowat- 


> 
a household table, which loving hands had prepared. ey 
caned: the com- 
g, who then. dis- 
to 
é 
~ 
of 
com- 
‘On the 6t general conferetice was. 
ciates, Some Of ‘whom were going On ‘missions, Others were: designed to stay 
* 
co were: the encampment. They formed the larg 


ing, etc., we arrived in the Valley of Great Salt Lake late in’ Sep- 
fort commenced partly built ‘by he “Pio- 


es, from the size of a 
er. These being sound and planted : 
contributed. 


= “OF THE COLONY, = RUCTION OF THE CROPS BY CRICKET = 
‘eattle, upsett 
‘of adobes or logs. We also found a city laid out and a public 
h, however, did not re, planted late’ in» July; a 
“were. obtained for seed a f pea upward a 
to that. of half an inch in. year = 
some Vv | e 
by the side.of . water; after ing a | 
my. to t tting i 
Taylor and my min the ordinances of ism, etc., to each other 


4 


ng the lake and valley for a 
and Brother Summers. and 
on horseback, on-en 


| Val 


2 it and the 
“Salt Lake Cit —havi evoted nearly one weel to ont and ex: 
ploring expedition. ‘During this time we had fi et anc days 


we von nptresting in; 


‘on theit journey” were” 
“gapplies’ ‘wotil the‘ 
_Was sent to save the ‘people—o these reverent colo 


ing hosts. ‘Like good angels, th 


= 
BA, 4 
y in‘ good, comfortable; ‘tems ‘aad the community 
in ‘a way to enclose. cabins, ‘which were built 
the city plot: Of two 
Bs, 


a‘letter 


nations, ‘anid, with them ecnte hundreds of 
‘several hundred head of horses for'sale. 


ae ; brave, and intelligent d any we had seen on 
‘side ‘of ithe’ ‘mountains.’ “They were and: excited with every 


g they: 


among ws and we among’ 


‘would like'for some of us to go commence farming with ‘them 


be at peace with one another, “er 


Ds ‘mostly of houses, including an area of about forty-seven acres, and 

| i} ing our. camp. The brethren had succeeded 
and. planting an. a variety of _at all seasons, from January 
July,on a farm. a length, and from one.to six in width, 
ing. the. a7 


the. out-breaking of herds. of 
were not pepo numerous to fight the crickets, irri 


fence the farm of their ating, consequently they suffered heavy 


is sufficient to prove that valuable 
valley b ‘an attentive and judicious management. 
_winter 1847-8 was very mild, grass flocks 


hen eon, ot been very” different, ore like a severe 
cessive cold commenced on the rst of ‘December, and continued till 


Mercury rising to-21° 


winds: have-been frequent. 
‘show on the surrounding mountains has been much 


; 


~ 
ple, and to cease to war. — 
follo from the’ istie sent. out fro 
‘ 
i 
s 
= 
‘about! 1 le. ‘The 
A ‘ 
>) 


the wood very difficult of access; while the: 
‘fasting and scanty fare, that it has been difficultto draw the 
many have had to suffer: more or less from the want 
menced at an unusual and unexpected moment, and found: | 

-considerable’ 


has been no death ; 

with pack or snow shoes to Visit Fort 1 

failed; yet it is expectes 


2-4, 


Ip the former part of February, the bishops took an inventory.of the 
breadstuff ‘in the: valley, when it was reported that there Tittle more than 
ay for each soul, until the 
mn to exist which was not’ 
some were nearly destitute. while others had abundance. common price of 
corn since harvest has been two dollars ; "some hive at p 
there is none in the market atany. price. ‘Wheat. has ranged. from ‘four tofive 
dollars, and potatoes from six to twenty dollars per bushel, and tt 


bie: t, it is expected that there will be a 
Our ‘able, works are prosperous, consisting of a Cou il House, 45, feet | 


two building by tithing ; also a across Wester 


‘streams, to be paid by a one ‘per cent. property tax; 


"A field of about 8000 actes has been sut 


the city, and plotted in five and ten acre lots, and’ a church © : | 
acres. The five and ten acre lots were _Alistributed to the brethren, b — 
lots, ‘and every man is to help build a pole, ditch, or a stone ferice as) ‘shall be. 
‘most convenient around the whole field, in ‘proportion’ to’ the land he draws; 
also, a canal on the east side, for the purpose of irrigation. ° ATiaheaie eis grit 
“mills, and five or six saw mills i in operation, and several ‘more: in conte lation. 


city, lots; and the city is oy assuming the of years, f 

inary country; such is the industry and perseverance of the Saints. : 
winter's hunt, rival parties of one hundred: men ¢ 

2 20 minx, and, 


“On the a portion ofthe Mormon Battalion ¢ 
Western 


them by a few days delay to bing « sufcient of the dust 


\ 

= 

> 

« A 

Jore 

>. 

also, a at the 

= eyed sou and: ng on 

Be Ks e€ location of a tannery oundry are con em 

A 

snows leave the mountains. 

s on to the. 
% 
soo haw 
ee rough the northern 
Ci- 
ren deposited the dust wi idency, who. 


‘and: three in breadth the streets at ri with each other, eight 

_ yods or one hundred and thirty-two feet wide, with sidewalks of twenty feet ; the 

blotks forty rods square, divided tmto eight lots, each of which contains an acre 

of an Ordinance of the city, each house is to be 

“twenty feet back: from’ the front line of the lot, the intervening space 
‘and trees.° The site for the city is most beautiful : 

- ielionwe the western base of thé Wasatch Mountains, in a curve formed by the 

rojection westward from the main range of a lofty spur which forms its southern 

“On the west it is washed: by the waters of the Jordan, while to the 

- southward for twenty-five miles extends a broad, level plain, watered by several 

. little streams, which flowing down from the eastern hills, form the great element 

of fertility and wealth to the community. Through the city itself flows an un- 

ee failing stream of pure; sweet water, which, by an ingenious mode of irrigation, 

ee : is made to traverse each side of every street, whence it is led into évery garden- 

_ spot, spreading life, verdure and beauty over what was heretofore a barren waste. 

On the east ahd north the mountain descends to the plain by steps, which form 

~ broad and elevated terraces, com commanding an extensive view of the whole valley 

an, which is bounded on the west by a range of rugged. mountains, 

‘stretchibg far to the southward, and encl ing within their embrace the lovely 

«On the northern confines of the city, a warm spring issues from. the base 

of the yntain, the water of which has been conducted by pipes.into a commo- 

ng house} while, atthe western point of the same spur, about three 

miles distant, another spring flows in a bold stream from beneath a perpendicular - 

rook, witha temperature too high’ to admit the insertion of the hand, (128 

. _‘Fehrenheit,) At the base of the hill it forms a little lake, which in the autumn 

winter: is covered with” Socks of waterfowl, attracted by the genial 

Beyond the Jordan, ee ee west, thé dry and otherwise barren plains sup- 

porta. hardy grass, (called’ bunch: grass;) which is peculiar to these regions, re- 

4 quiring but little moisture, very: nutritious and in sufficient quantities to afford 

excellent pasturage to numerous hetds of cattle. .To the northward, in the low 

ing the river, hay: i in abundance can. be procured, alt 

coarse. and of: an inferior « 


will ma 


each, at the. time of our 
of the young crops: as time and. leisure will 


‘ 
Captain : ri City and its environs, as v 
¢\ 
ic 
“ 
‘ 
: 
> 
~ 
+ 
¢ 
of shade. trees, ahd thesopen space between and the 
[sidewalk }. re it, planted. wit ry an or wit 
OT tae a Spo ween ISSISSIDDI an 
Was. ivided.into numerous wal 


are built, of adobe or sun- dried brick, which, when: 
ered with a tight proj : 

neat appearance, . 

"although slowly, owing te the dificulty of procuring, the 


sons. It was called. ‘The 
until the construction. of the. 


Mormon community. There ‘was the ‘ City of the Great Salt 

but no regular incorporation until after the setting up of the vr cvesomndgl Ute 
under the United States administration. At first the 

of Zion,” with no secular functions in the common 

tration in any form, until.the election for officers of tt! 
- of the State of Deseret, when the bishops became | 


; 


a Staké of Zion, and appointed John Smith President, Chatles'C. R 
Young his counselors; ‘Tarleton L 

ganization went into‘effect onthe arrival of the: em’ 

of 1847, when about 700 wagons, laden with fami 

Galt Lake City. This, | f 

than the organization “proper, for Great Salt’ Lake City‘ was 

_ permanent headquarters of the Church. - With the’ 

at Winter Quarters, rch herself was. stilt” that: 


Heber C. Kimball and Willard "Te the Chuteh’evacu- 
ated: Winter Quarters to ‘establish herself in | the’ 


. 
been erected upon posts, which 
from the dust brought from € 
“hy 
ERS THROUGH THE 
2 uring the first four years the colony 5 er the peculiar rule of 
Le. 
4 
is- 
* 
4 
ral 
or 
there 
rote 
2 
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__ Immediately the of the body of of the Church, under the 

of..Brigham Young in. September, 1848, the regular social and ecclesiastical 

-organizations. of the community. were effected, and the chief Stake of Zion 

sorganized..in Great Salt. Lake. City... Commencing the re-organization at the 

_ general; October Conference of that year, Brigham Young was acknowledged 

- President of the Church in all the world, with Heber C. Kimball and Willard 

JRichards as his counselors., the tst of January, 1849, John ‘Smith, uncle to 

é the Prophet Joseph Smith, was ordained Patriarch of the Church, and on the 

sath, of February the Presidency and Twelve proceeded to fill up the vacant 

; places in the sat of the Twelve. Apostles, They next, in the words of their 

_ General Epistle, ‘‘ proceeded to organize a Stake of Zion at the Great Salt Lake 

_ City,. with Daniel Spencer, president, and David Fullmer and Willard Snow, 

counselors, They also ordained and set apart a High Council of the Stake, con- 

‘sisting of Isadc Morley, Phinehas Richards, Shadrach Roundy, Henry G. Sher- 

wood, Titus Billings, Eleazer Miller, John Vance, Levi Jackman, Ira Eldredge, 

_ Elisha H. Groves, William W. Major, and Edwin D. Wooley. The other quo- 

' ams of the Church were also. re-organized. The Presidency of the Seventies 

“was composed of Joseph Young, Zera Pulsipher, Levi W. Hancock, Jedediah M. 

. Grant, Henry Herriman, Benjamin L. Clapp, and Albert P. Rockwood. John 

Young was ordained, president of the High Priests’ quorum, with counselors 

- Reynolds Cahoon: and George B. Wallace; John Nebeker, president of the 

Elder? quorum, with counselers James H. Smith and Aaron Savery. This re-or- 
a took place at the house of Praag B. Wallace, in the Old Fort. 

After these. branches of spiritual organization were the 


Under. the. direction of Young, who, his wes 
“the “all in all” in the colonization of Utah, the Apostles and Bishops com- 
_menced to lay off the city, from the southeast corner, running west five wards, 
“then returning, running east five wards, then west again, and so on. | pee 
oe Bishop Newel K. Whitney was ‘the presiding Bishop over the whole. The: 
original Bishops of the nineteen wards were as follows: First Ward, Peter 
1 McCue; ; Second Ward, John Lowrey; Third Ward, Christopher Williams; ; Fourth 
_ Ward, Benjamin Brown; Fifth; Ward (which for quite a while was without a 
- Bishop), Thomas Winters;: Sixth Ward, William Hickenlooper ;. Seventh Ward, 
William. G. Perkins; Eighth Ward, Addison Everett; Ninth Ward, Seth Taft ; 
nae Ward, David Pettegrew; Eleventh Ward, John Lytle; Twelfth Ward, 
Benjamin Covey; Thirteenth Ward, Edward Hunter; Fourteenth Ward, John 
~Mandoek, Sen.; , Fifteenth. Ward, Nathaniel - V. Jones ; Sixteenth Ward, Shad- 
gach Roundy; Seventeenth Ward,:J. L. Heywood; Eighteenth Ward, Presiding 
Whitney ; . Nineteenth Ward, James Hendricks, 
. Under the government of the Bishops, Utah grew up, and, “until the regular 
sipeucposvian of Great Salt Lake City in 1851, they held what is usually consid- 
- ered the secular. administration over. the people ; Brigham Young was their 
»direetor,, for he. formulated and, constructed everything in those early days. 
Bach these ineteen wards developed, the period, before the regs 
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ular incorporation of the city; like’ 80 ‘thany orporations, hich 
the Bishops were as chief magistrates or mayors. “Under their témporal‘admin- 
istration all over Utah, as well'as‘in Salt ‘Lake, cities were built; ands divided ‘off 
_to the people, roads and bridges made, water-ditvhes ‘the land irrigated, and 
society. governed. ‘In’ fact} under them: all the revenue was. | 
_work done of founding Great Salt‘ Lake City 
Perhaps. the most unique ecclesiastical order ‘of belonging to 
Christian eta is that which has’ Sprung up in the ‘Mormon ‘Choreh | theo 
_zations and government of its: Bishops.“ It is’ altogether the common 
“ ecclesiastical order and ‘church regime ; and the duties and’ ‘calting of those ‘be- 
longing to the Mormon Bishopric have origitiatéd’ forni ‘of govi nt’ 
its own, Indeed, this brarich of the Mormon development has’hot only 
shaped considerable of the history of this peculiar’ people; “but given tothe ‘world 
something ofa new social problem. may not be able"to' itie how much 
the influence, and life-work of these Bishops will in the futare: “affect the growth 
of. the Pacific States and Territories ; but, so far ‘past concerned, we 
that under the Bishops the hundreds of cities and’ oF Utah and 
some of the adjacent Territories have Been founded, 
Almost from the frst of thé’ and ‘lo long before the orga 


grew. ‘Tapidly into the vast of their present hovers. 
ment. In. Utah, they soon became the veritable founders ‘of ‘oar Settlements ‘and 
_ Cities; and, having. founded them, they have also. governed them and’ directed 
“the people in their social organization ‘and material 'g owt while'the 
and Presidents of Stakes have directed ‘spiritual affairs. 
It may be further explained, that a Stake of Zion, of 
_have seen organized in that of the Salt Lake Stake; is analogotis tod county 
“and the High Council is a quorum ‘of judges, in: equity forthe people; nite head 
which is the President of the’ Stake, with his counselors!) 
“The community grew so rapidly that before the close:of ‘the: second: it 
detmed wise to establish a ‘constitutional secular governmentjiand accord- 
‘ingly. representatives-of the people: met’ in‘ convention‘in theimensth of March, 
1849, and formed the Provisional Gover of thé: State ‘of. 
“stitution ‘was adopted, and delegates: sent: to askiny admission into 
the people, grateful to the the blessings 
“enjoyed, and feeling our dependetice on: Him ‘for a continuation ‘of thdse! bles- 


_ sings, do ordain and establish a free and independent: government. by’ ‘the: ‘Mame | 


Of the State of ‘Deseret, including all the Territory of ‘the United’ States’ within 

following boundaries, to-wit: © Commencing at the 33¢ degree lat- 
_itude, where it crosses the ro8th degree’ of longitude ‘west “front” Greenwich ; 
“thence running: south and west 'to the boundary of Mexico; thénée west and 


+S, 


“down the main channel of the Gila River (or the northern and 
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onthe nor ry. of Lower California to the Pacific. 
coast northwesterly, to the. 18th degreé, minute of. west longi- 
| tude; thence north to, where se ts the dividing ridge of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains to the dividing range of mountains that separates the Wactn, 
- flowing. into the Columbia Riyer.from the waters running into the Great Basin on 
the south, to the, summit, ofthe Wind River. chain of mountains ; thence gouth- 
- east,and.seuth by: the dividing range of mountains that separates the waters flow- 


ing.into the Gulf of Mexico, from. the. waters flowing into the Guif ‘of California, 


tothe. place of beginning, as-set forth in a map drawn by Charles and 
iby order of the Senate of the United States, in. 


“Pirelve; in epiatle, date; «+ Great 


‘9; 1849; thus explains.thie' Organic movement: “*We haverpétitioned the 


Cotigress of thé United States’ for the: organization of a Territorial’ government 
here,’ etabracing a tetritory of ‘about seven hundred miles square, bounded north 
by Oregon, latitude 42 degrees, east ‘by the ‘Rio Grande Del Norte} south by the 
‘lat’ lines ‘between the United States‘and! Mexico, near the latitude 32‘degrees, 
west by the ‘sea ‘edast “and “California Mountains." Until) this ‘petition is 
_ gtatited, we are under the ne essity of organizing a local government for the time 
«being, “td ‘consist’ of 
ete. elected by the people’ the'léction to take place next Monday”. 
bee ge on Monday; Marchi rath, 1849; this State election was held in 
alt Lake City, resufting’in the ‘unanimous choice of Brigham ‘Young as 
; 'Willatd Richards, Secretary; N. K: Whitney, Treasurer; Heber'C. 
Kiniball, ‘Chief Justice; ‘John Faylor’ and N. K. Whitney, Associate ‘Jastices ; 
Datel Wells, Attornéy-General';’ Horace S: Eldredge, Marshal; Albert Car- 
r and Colléctor taxes; Joseph Heywood,’ of 
Highways; “and the Bishops ot ‘the evéral wards as Magistrates; 

"The first célébration in’ the méutitains was held on the of ‘Joly, 
sécond ‘anniversary of the’éntrance of the Pioneers. 
following description’ of ‘the y the “Chief 


ite 


be of ‘interest to many: 


base? “The inhabitants were. ¢ awakened. ‘be. the firing of cannon, 1, accompanied by 
The. brass. band, playing. martial airs, was then carried. through the city, 
" returning to the Bowery by seven,o’clock. . The Bowery is, a building, 100 feet 
long by. Go feet wide, built on 104, posts, and covered. with boards; but for the 
__ services of this day a canopy. or awning was extended. about 100 feet from each 
side of, the Bowery, to ommodate the vast multitude at dinner. 
“At half-past seven ‘the large national flag, measuring sixty-five feet ip 
__ length, was unfurled at the top of, the. liberty. pole, which is 104 feet high, and 
was saluted hy the firing of si the. vinging of the Nauvoo nes and spirit- 
airs from the 


ck the were, called togetber by and tse Gring 
Zz guns, the Bishops of the several wards arranging themselves on the sides of the 
the. of their unfurled, cach ‘bearing some 
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‘F. D. Richards 


At a quarter past eight, the é Presidency of the Stake! t ‘welv 
bands, went to prepare the escort ‘in the following order, the hotise of Presi- 
dent Brigham Young. under the direction of ‘Grant, 


Horace S. ‘Eldredge, “marshal, military un 
brass band ; (3) twelve bishops bearing the banners of their wards ; (4) adventy- 
four young men dressed in white, with white scarfs on their right shoulders, and 
coronets on their heads, each Catrying in his right hand a copy of the Declara-" 
tion of Independence and the’Constitution of the United States, and éach carry- 
ing a sheathed sword in his left hand ; one of them carrying a’ peautifal banner, 
inscribed on it, “The Zion of. the honk; ;’ (5) twenty-four young. ladies, dressed 7 


_ inwhite, with white scarfs on. their right shoulders, and. wreaths of white roses 


on their heads, each catrying a copy of the Bible and Book of. Mormon, and one 
carrying a very neat banner, inscribed. with ‘Hail to our Captain;’ . (6), Brig- 


ham Young, Heber C. Kimball, Willard Richards, Parley P. Pratt, Charles C. 
Rich, John Taylor, Daniel Spencer, D, Fullmer, Willard Snow, Erastus Snow; _ 


(7) twelve Bishops, carrying flags of their wards; (8) twenty-four Silver Greys, 


Jed by Gsaac Morley, Patriarch, each. having a staff, painted red at the upper part, 


and Stripes, ‘bearing the inscription, ‘Liberty and Truth,’ 

«The procession started from:the house at nine o'clock: wa 
young ladies-sang a hymn through the streets, the cannon roared, the musketry 


_ rolled, the Nauvoo bell pealed forth its silvery notes, and the air was filled by the 


shouts, ‘May. it live forever,’ led by the President. © 


sweet strains of the brass band. On arriving at the Bowery the escort was re- 
ceived with shouts of ‘Hosanna! to God and the Lamb!’.. While: the Presi- 
dency, Patriarch, and presiding Bishops were passing down. the aisle, the people 
cheered and shouted, ‘ Hail to the Governor of Deseret.’ . These. being seated 
by the-committee on the stand, the escort passed round the assembly, singing 
hymn of praise, marched down the aisle, and were seated in double rows on — 
either side. | The assembly was called to order by Mr. ‘J. M. Grant. On being : 
seated, Mr. Erastus Snow offered up.aprayer. 

‘Richard Ballantyne, one of the twenty-four youtig wien, came to 
and, in a neat speech, presented thie Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution of the United States to President Young, which was recetved with thre 


Declaration of Independence was then’ read by. Me Bac 
band following with a lively — 
“The clerk Mountain Standid, ‘coimp 


| « Aftet the above had been sung by the vwelty tol! young men and 
young ladies, . Mr. Phinehas Richards came forward in behalf 6 of the ‘twenty- Pe 
four aged sires in Israel, and read their congratulatory 
of the At the conclusion of the 
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tively anid then rose and’ read an ‘Ode on Liberty.’ 


ode was then sung by the Greys, to the of 


Address to his Army,’ 


' ©The hour of intermission’ heii arrived, the escort was re-formed, the 
shops of each ward collected the inhabitants of their respective wards together, 


| and marched with them to the dinner tables, where several thousand of the Saints 


dined sumptuously on the fruits of the earth. Several hundred 


= pertock of the repast, as did also three score Indians,” 


Orson H yde, President of the Twelve Apostles, in the Frontier Guardian, 


‘published at Kanesville, Iowa, thus explains this first celebration, at which, it will 


have been noticed, the Declaration of American Independence was read: «Our 
people celebrated the 24th of July instead of the 4th, for two reasons—one was 


oa that was the day on which Brother Young and the Pioneers first entered 
the ‘valley; and the other was, they had little or no bread, or flour to make 
2 cak es, etc., that early, and not wishing to celebrate on empty stomachs, they 


ned it until their harvest came in.’” 


| ‘ ciaee that i in the ‘Spring of this year the community were put on rations; it 


was this very harvest of 1849, that saved the people from a continuance of 
: the famine, caused by the destruction ‘of the crops by the grasshoppers in 1848. 


-’ Here a passage of history seems due to the soldiers of the Mormon Bat- 
talion, relative to their connection with the early times of California, and the 


finding of gold, which largely tended ¢ to ‘the — growth of Great Salt Lake City 


started its currency. 

On being discharged nani’ ia: United: States service, four of the Mormon 
Baitatios found employ with Mr. Thomas Marshall, in digging Captain Sutter’s 
mill race, on the Sacramento River. One day these brethren were attracted by 


the mysterious. movements. of their foreman, Mr. Marshall, whom they partly 
_ surprised in the act of washing something which his shovel had just turned up. 
That something was gold! The discovery was at once shared by Mr. Marshall 


‘and Kis men. Of course, at first ‘there was some secresy preserved, but such a 


discovery could not be long hid, and: soon the Mormons of California, both 


those of the Battalion and those who sailed to the Bay of San Francisco with 


‘Mr. Samuel Brannan in the ship Brooklyn, were working in the gold diggings. 


So that notwithstanding Mr. Marshall’s shovel brought the initial glitter of Cali- 


fornia gold to light, it was the Hhovels of Mormon Elders that spread: the golden 


: ‘Whigs to the world. 


‘No sooner was the di the whole civilized seemed 


. flocking ta the new El Dorado. Scarcely a nation but sent its adventurous spirits 
to the parddise of gold. From the American States themselves came colony after 
 @olony pouring daily towards the'west. Gold was the incentive at first, but as 


that: wondrous emigrational tide swelled, it became more like the migration of a 


5 dominant race for the purpose of founding a new empire. This did ety be- 


"The best blood of America was in thoee emigrant companies, end they took 
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| The explanation of Apostle Hyde has historical pertinence, when it is re- 
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stern, frontier of the States and Great Salt eCity, 
became the ‘*half-way house” of the nation. 


But.the ambitious. and spirited , emigrap | 
gan, leave fragments. of their richly-laden, trains by. ah 
along. the, route was, strewn. valuable: freight, with the, ruins..of; 
___By the time the gol reached. of th 
were utterly impatient and demoralized. | ry. ha | 


pecting to find a market where re gold was dug and. a coun to 


But the merchant, alike wi 


the ‘adventurer, at subdued th 


ce gion of the gold fever, and provoke d into a mania ot i im ipa tien hikes — 
journey. News also reached the overland em grants that st steamers, laden with 


merchandise had sailed from New York, to California, 


merchants lost their last, charm, That which was 


| n estines was 
in Utah. ‘To absolute ‘disgust for their trains ‘of merchandise nd d ‘ 
q emigrant ‘outfits, they the bulk to. the Mormons; at hei iz own | and 


; 


> 


B: ie must ordinary means of ‘barter. ; A ‘horse or a mule outfit to carry the the 


hohter quickly to his destination, was an equiv valent 


Parley P. Pratt, writing to n date 


The present travel through this or! near it, w il, 
to. some:thirty: or, forty, thousand, persons, All will.centre, 


$ 


in-Great Salt, Lake. City: related the story. thas :,. {The valley ot 
| general deposit for. property,’ ‘goods, , ete.,; by. Califor SAWS 
bags and kegs of: gold dust brought:in. by our. boys, it made them completely en- 
thusiastic. Pack mules and: horyes. that were worth twenty-five, dailarsin ord pdinary 
times, would readily: bring: -two-hundred dollars in; the most valuable. propert 
the lowest: price. Goods and other, property were daily..offered i in 
Bs | parts of the city. For a light Yankee wagon, sometimes three or four. grea 
one dollar and fifty cents.each ‘at Salt: La aha, 
half cents. Full chests of joiner’s. tools that would ‘cost cost one. . hun 
dollars in the East, were sold in. Salt Lake City, for twenty-five. dol 
almost every article, except sugar and coffee, were sell 
below wholesale prices. inthe eastern States.” 


Mormon 
7 
=| 
zons, cattle, 
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3 it.is thought, amount 
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to work for awhile in thie gold mines, aftetwhich some’ were ‘to proceed 
sions 26. ‘the’ Sandwich ‘Islands: ‘The’ company “cénsistedof “General 

ich; Ma Hunt of: ‘the’ Mormon ‘Battalion, Plakéjcaptain 

dnd: ‘other prominent: ‘Mormons. ‘This was the first company that under- | 


go to California by’ the southern route. The expedition started-with only 


oyet'sixty days‘on the road were’: before'the | 
‘settlement reached: The 'inen went with: pack animals. Iv the 
‘had often’to and re-take up their march ‘in’ some other’ 
| which the journey very; long and severe, killing’ nearly. all of their: 
so that:t last three: miles were mostly: on 
But it-was a fine: company of men; and they: were ‘fo Strviveone 7 
Jefethe hardest journeys ever:inade’to the State of: California. 
L.OF:CAPTAIN STANSBURY, HIS INTERVIEW. WITH GOVERNOR YOUNG 
tes "Army Topographical ees with bis assistants, arrived i in the valley for . 
purpose of, making a government survey of the lakes, ‘He, was.accompanied 
: ‘Lieutenant. hison who was, like Captain Stansbury, one. of the earliest and 
| _ intelligent writers upon the Utah community. | 
| is to. ‘the chief of his department : 
: Gi t Galt Lake City, I had heard: from’various sources 
‘uneasiness was: felt. by.;the.: Mormon community. at my anticipated 
A éomingamongthem. was told:that they would: never permit:any-survey of their 
eeountry: to be made; while it was darkly hinted. that if I persevered «in ‘attempt- 
stor carry: iton, my; life: would:scarce be safe. Utterly di: ing; indeed, 
‘giving, not: the:least: credence to.these insinuations, I at-once called upon Brigham 


Pe the:.1 ‘bite: 
-were of the: expedition. He replied, that he did: not hesi- 
to say. that both ‘he.and the: eople whom he over had»been very 
and:surptised: that: the Goverament should. send outia party into 
country soon after they-bad settlement; that he had heard of 
: m time to ince its. onset. from Fort. Leavenworth ; and 
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of the Government. in such a movement. It appeared, too, that their.alarm had 

been increased by the indiscreet and totally unauthorized: boasting of an. attache : 
_of General Wilson, the newly appointed Indian agent;for California, whose train — 


on its way thither had reached the city a few days before I myself arrived... This 
person, as I understood, had declared openly that General Wilson had come 
clothed with authority from the President of the United: States. to, expel the 


. Mormons from the lands which they occupied, and..that--he would do. so if he 


thought proper. The Mormons very naturally supposed from such a declaration 
that there must be some understanding or connection between ‘General Wilson 
and myself; and that the arrival of the two parties so neatly together was the 
result of a concerted and combined movement for the ulterior ‘purpose of. break- 
ing up and destroying their colony. ‘The impression was that a survey was to be 
made of their country in the same manner that other. public lanas are surveyed, 
for the purpose of dividing into townships and sections, and of thus establishing 
and recording the claims of the Government to it, and thereby anticipating any 
claim the Mormons might set up from their previous occupation. However un- 
reasonable such a suspicion may be considered, yet it must be remembered that 
these people are exasperated and rendered almost desperate by the wrongs and 
persecutions they had previovsly suffered in Illinois and Missouri; that they had 
left the confines of civilization and fled to these far distant wilds, that they might | 
enjoy undisturbed the religious liberty which had been practically denied them : 


and that now they supposed thethsélves to be followed up by the General Govern- 


ment with the view of driving them out from even this solitary spot, where they 
had — they should at length be aceanid to set up their peition in 


peace. 


Upon all these I undeceived Governor Youn to his ‘entire satisfac- 
tion. I was induced to pursue this conciliatory course, not only in justice to the 
Government, but also because I knew, from the peculiar organization of this sin- 


- gular community, that, unless the ‘ President’ was fully satisfied’ that | no ‘evil was 
_ intended to his people, it would be useless for me to attempt to carry Out my in- 


structions. He was not only civil Governor, but the President of the whole 


_. Church of Latter-day Saints upon the earth, their prophet and: their priest, re- 


ceiving, as they all firmly believed, direct renblationncet the Divine will, which, 
according to their creed, form the law of the: Church. He is, consequently, 


profoundly revered by all, and possesses unbounded: influence and almost un- 
_ limited power. ‘I did not anticipate open resistance 5 but I,was’ fully: aware that 


if the President continued to view the expedition with distrust, nothing could be 


natural than that every possible obstruction should be thrown. in our. way 


by a ‘masterly inactivity.’ Provisions would not be furnished; information 
-would not be afforded; labor could not be procured ; and:no means would be | 
“left untried, short of open opposition, to prevent the success. of a measure by | 
them deemed fatal to their interests and safety. So soon, however, as the true 


object of the expedition was’ fully understood, the President laid the. subject- 


matter before the council called: for that purpose, the re- 
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OF SAL? LAKE CITY. 
was to be ; that they had themselves something of the 
Abe but did not yet feel able to incur the expens¢; but that any assistance they 
could render to facilitate our operations would be most cheerfully furnished to 
the extent of their ability. This pledge, thus heartily given, was as faithfully 
redeemed ; and it gives me pleasure here to acknowledge the warm interest mani- 
fested and efficient aid rendered, as well by the President as by all the leading 


men of the community, beth in our welfare and 1 in the 


-cution of the work. 

Matters being thus as the provisions which had been 
laid in at the beginaing of the journey were nearly exhausted, I left the city on 
_ the t2th of September, with teams and pack-mules, for Fort Hall, to procure 
“the supplies for the party which had been forwarded to that post by the supply 
train attached to Colonel Loring’s command ; and at the same time to carry out 
_ that portion of my instructions which directed me to explore ; a route for a road 
- frém the head of Salt Lake to Fort Hall. The main party was left under the 
command of Lieutenant Gunnison, with instructions to commence the survey 
the basis already laid down.” 

Returning from his exploration of a route from Great Salt Lake City. to Fort 
Hall, and reconnoissance of Cache Valley, Captain Stansbury continues a nafra- 
tive intimately connected with the early history of this city. He says: 

--«* Upon my arrival at Salt Lake City, I found that the camp, under Lieuten- 
ant Gunnison, was then about sixty miles to the southward, upon Utah Lake. I 
. accordingly joined him as soon as possible. The work, during my absence, had 
‘Deen carried forward by that officer with energy, industry and judgment. 

#8 Khad hoped, from the representations which had been made to me of the 


- mildness of the two previous winters, that we should be able to keep the field the 


_ greater part, if not the whole of the season ; but, in the latter part of November, 
the winter set in with great and unusual severity, accompanied by deep snows, 
which rendered any farther prosecution of the work impracticable. I was therefore 
- compelled to break up my camp, and to seek for winter quarters in:the city. 

These were not obtained without some difficulty, as the tide of emigration had 
been so great that houses were very scarce, and’ not a.small portion of the inhabi- 
tants, among whom ‘was the president himself, were forced ‘to portions of 
their families in wagons. 


terminating the Geld-work for the season, I men, 
“one of whom was my guide and interpreter, with a small invoice of goods, to 


rade for horses among the Uintah Utahs, with directions to await my orders at 


__ Fort Bridge. Reports afterward reached us that a bloody fight had taken place 


between the Sioux and the Yampah Utahs, which latter tribe reside in the vicinity 
_ of the Uintahs, and great fears-were entertained that the little party had been cut off 
_ by one or the other of the contending tribes. Such a calamity, aside from the 
loss of life, would have been of serious consequence to the: éxpedition, as the 
horses I expected to obtain were almost indispensable to the return of the party 


to the States, oF by death | 
and robbery. 


may aswell be mentioned — the thas despatched subse 
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quently joined me in the spring, as soon as the melting. of the snows i deisahed 
communication with Fort Bridger practicable, bringing with. them a drove of 
twenty-five horses. They had met with very rough‘ usage from the Indians, hav-. 
ing been robbed of a number of their horses, besides the whole of what jponeited 
of their goods and narrowly escaped with their lives, «ss 

the report by Lieutenant Gunnison operations during my ab- 
.sence, I make the following synopsis. 

exploration was made, with the view of the 
for such a base line as would best develop. a both 
the Salt Lake and Utah Valleys. 

‘¢A line was selected, and carefully for the 
purpose, and tripod stations erected over the, termini, which. were marked by 
‘metal points set in wooden posts sunk flush with the surface of the ground. The 
length of the base is thirty-one thousand six hundred and eighty. feet. 

‘¢ Fourteen principal triangulation stations were erected, consisting of large 
- pyramidal timber tripods, strongly framed, to be covered, when required for use, 
by cotton cloth of different colors, according to the background. The triangles 
extended to the south shore of Utah ‘and an area of about 
_by twenty-five miles. 

‘¢A survey and sounding had been made of the. Utah Lake, anal ‘les. of pms 
river connecting it with Salt Lake: this operation requiring a line to be run of 
one hundred and by the angle, with the 
theodolite. 

Although sath: a fron less two be en: 
tirely satisfactory under ordinary circumstances anywhere, and would reflect 
credit on the energy and capacity of the officer in chafge of the work, yet it may 
be remarked that it wonld be very unfair to judge uf it by a comparison with 
simijar results obtained in the Eastern States. There, all the accessories to such 
a work, especially water and timber, are abundant, and generally at a convenient 
distance: -here, on the contrary, both are very scarce and hard to be. obtained. 
_ All the water, for instance, used both for cooking and drinking, that was con- 
sumed on the base line, (requiring seven days of incessant labor in its measure- 
ment,) had to be transported upon mules from the river, which lay a mile east of 
its eastern terminus; and the force employed in the erection of most of the tri- 
angulation stations had to be supplied in.a like manner. . But the principal. diffi- © 
culty was the scarcity of timber. Wood grows nowhere on the plains ; all the 
wood used for cooking in camp, and all the timber, both for posts on the base 
line and for the construction of the stations, had to. be hauled. from the. moun- 
tains in many cases fifteen or twenty miles distant, over a rough. eountry without 
roads. Almost every stick used for this purpose cost from twenty to thirty miles 
travel of a six-mule team. This, together with the delays of getting into the 
canyons, where alone the esieees can be procured, cutting down. the trees, and 
hauling them down the gorges by hand to the nearest spots accessible to. the 
teams, involved an amount of time and labor which must be experienced before 
it can be appreciated. All this had to be done, oe or the neue ef 
the work would have been | | 
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«Before leaving the Salt Lake City for Fort Hall, I had engaged the services 
of Albert Carrington, Esq., a ‘member of the Morpion community, who was to 
: act as an assistant on the survey.. He was without experience in the use of in- 
struments; but, being a gentleman of liberal education, he soon acquired, under 

“instruction, the requisite skill, and, by his zeal, industry, and practical good 
_ sense, materially aided us in our subsequent operations. He continued with the 
- party until the termination of the survey, accompanied it to this city, [Washington] 
and has since returned to his mountain home, carrying with him the — and 
| kind wishes of all with whom he was associated. 


«The winter season in the valley was long and severe. The vicinity of ‘so 
many high mountains rendered the: weather extremely variable ; snows fell con- 
stantly upon them, and frequently to the depth of ten inches in the plains. In 
many of the canyons it accumulated to the depth of fifty feet, filling up the 
passes so rapidly that, in more than one instance,. emigrants who had been belated 


in starting from the States, were overtaken by the storms in the mountain gorges, 


and forced to abandon every thing, and escape on foot, leaving even their ani- 
mals to perish in the snows. All communication with the world beyond was thus 


effectually cut off; and, as the winter advanced, the gorges became more and - 


- more impassable, owing to the ne of the snow into them from the project- 
ing peaks. | 

“We remained hus shut up until. ‘the 3d of yey Our quarters consisted 
of a small unfurnished house of unburnt brick or adobe, unplastered, and roofed 
with boards loosely nailed on, which, every time it stormed, admitted so much 
water as called into requisition all the pans and buckets in the establishment to 
receive the numerous little streams which came trickling down from every crack 
and knot-hole. During this season of comparative inaction, we received from 
the authorities and citizens of the community every kindness that the most warm- 
hearted hospitality could dictate:. and no effort was spared to render us comfort- 
able as their own limited means would admit. Indeed, we: were much better 
lodged than many of our neighbors; for, as has been previously observed, very 
many families were obliged still to lodge wholly or in part in their wagons, which, 
being covered, served, when taken off from the wheels and set upon the ground, 
- to make bedrooms, of limited dimensions it is true, but yet exceedingly comfor- 
table. - Many of these were comparatively large and commodious, and, when car- 
peted and furnished with a little stove, formed an additional apartment or back 
building to the small cabin, with which they frequently communicated by a door. 
It certainly argued a high tone of morals and an habitual observance of good order 
and decorum, to find women and children thus securely slumbering in the midst 
of a large city, with no protection from midnight molestation other than a wagon- 
_ cover of linen and the egis of the law. In the very next enclosure: ‘to that occu- 
pied by our party, a whole family of children had no other shelter than one of 
these wagons, where they slept all the winter, literally out of doors, there being 
RO Communication whatever with the inside of their parents’ _house.”’ 

_ Stansbury’s report to the Government also — the initial Pages of the 
Indian history of Utah. He says: | 
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“The native ssitien with whom we came in contact in the. valley were the 
most degraded and lowest in the scale of being of any ever seen. They 


consisted of the ‘ root-diggers,’ a class of Indians which sanded to be composed 


of outcasts from their respective tribes, subsisting chiefly upon roots dug from the 


i ground, and the seeds of various plants indigenous to the soil, which they grind 


into a kind of flour between two flat stones. Lizards and crickets also form a 
portion of theirfood. At certain seasons of the year they obtain from the trib-. 


-utaries of both the Salt Lake and Lake Utah, a considerable quantity of fish, 
which they take in weirs or traps, constructed of willow bushes. Those that we saw | 


were branches of the Shoshones or Snakes, and from the large and warlike tribe of 
Utahs, which latter inhabit a large tract of country to the southward. They sete 
known among the traders by the designation of ‘ snake-diggers,’ and ‘ Utes; 

those of the latter tribe, which inhabit the vicinity of the lakes and streams and 
live chiefly on fish, being distinguished by the name of ‘ Pah Utahs,' or an 


_ Utes,’—the word Pah, in their language, signifying water. 


‘‘ While engaged in the survey of the Utah Valley, we were no little annoyed 
by numbers of the latter tribe, who hung around the camp, crowding around the 
cook-fires, more like hungry dogs than human beings, eagerly watching for the least 
scrap that might be thrown away, which they devoured with avidity and without 
the least preparation. . The herdsmen also complained that their cattle were fre- 
quently scattered, and that notwithstanding their utmost vigilance, several of them 
had unaccountably disappeared and were lost. One morning, a fine fat ox came ~ 
into camp with an arrow buried in his side, which perfectly seamen for the dis-_ 


appearance of the others. 
‘¢ After the party left Lake Utah for winter quarters | in Salt _— City, the 


Indians became more insolent, boasting of what they had done—driving off the 
stock of the inhabitants of the southern settlements, resisting all attempts to re- 
cover them, and finally firing upon the people themselves as they issued from their 

little stockade to attend to their ordinary occupations. Under these circumstances, — 
the settlers in the Utah Valley applied to the supreme government, at Salt Lake 
City, for counsel as to the proper course of action. The President was at first 
extremely averse to the adoption of harsh measures ; but, after several conciliatory 
overtures had been resorted to in vain, he very properly determined to put a stop, 
by force, to further aggressions, which, if not resisted, could only end in the 
total destruction of the colony. Before coming to this decision, the authorities 

called upon.me to consult as to the policy of the measure, and to request the ex-_ 
pression of my opinion as to what view the Government of the United States 
might be expectéd to take of it. Knowing, as I did, most of the ¢ircumstances, 
and feeling comvinced that some action of the kind would ultimately have to be 
resorted to, as the forbearance already shown had been only attributéd to weak- 
ness and cowardice, and had served but to encorage further and boldet outrages, 


_ I did not hesitate to say to them that, in my judgment, the contemplated expe- 


dition against these savage marauders was a measure not only of good policy, but 
one of absolute necessity and self-preservation. I knew the leader of the Indians | 
to be a crafty and blood-thirsty savage, who had been already guilty of severa] 
murders, and had openly threatened that he would kill every white man that he — 
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found alone upon the prairies: In addition to this, I was convinced that the 
completion of the yet unfinished survey of the Utah Valley, the coming season, 


‘must otherwise be attended with serious difficulty, if not actual hazard, and 


would involve the necessity of a largely increased and armed escgrt for its pro- 


tection. Such being the circumstances, the course proposed could not but meet 


my entire approval. 


A force of one hundred men was accordingly organized, and, upon the ap- 


_ plication of President Young, leave was given to Lieutenant Howland, of the 


Mounted Rifles, then on duty with my command, to accompany the expedition as | 


its adjutant; such assistance also was furnished as it was in my power to afford, 
consisting of arms, tents, camp-equipage, and ammunition. 

‘‘ The expedition was completely successful. The Indians fought very bravely, 
but were finally routed, some forty of them killed, and as many more taken pris- 
- oners; the latter, consisting principally of women and children, were carried to 
the city and distributed among the inhabitants, for the purpose of weaning them 
from their savage pursuits, and bringing them up in the habits of civilized and 
Christian life. The experiment, however, did: not succeed as was anticipated, 
most of the prisoners escaping upon the very first opportunity. 


«On the 22d of February, about three p. m., a slight shock of an earthquake | 


was felt in the southern part of the city, the vibeationt being sufficient to shake 
plates from the shelves and to disturb milk in the pans.’’ | 

The historical importance of the first Indian expedition of this Territory, 
which was the beginning of the organization of the Utah militia, calls for the fol- 
lowing supplementary pages to Captain Stansbury’s report. 


The. organization of a militia for the protection of these colonies in an In- 
dian country was an imperative necessity, and to Daniel H. Wells, who had al- 


ready distinguihsed himself in military affairs, was given the task of creating it, 


and the rank of Lieutenant-General was conferred upon him by the Governor. 
_ The first company organized was under the command of Captain George D, Grant, 


_ who was afterwards Brigadier-General. They were called ‘‘ Minute Men,’ a name 


which soon became famous in the Indian service throughout Utah. The company 
originated in Great Salt Lake City, and from time to time it was called out to the re- 
lief of those colonies which were sent from the parent colony to explore and populate 
the country. The first.engagement of any importance was on the spot where the city 
of Provo now stands ; there had, however, occurred a slight affray at Battle Creek, 
at which Colonel John Scott commanded, but none were killed on either side. 

On the call by Governor Young for one hundred mounted men General Wells 


- immediately dispatched a company of fifty under the command of Captain George 


-D. Grant. Among the subordinate officers were William H. Kimball, James A. 


Little, James Ferguson and Henry Johnson, the two latter having been officers in — 


the Mormon Battalion ; and among the privates were such men as Robert T. Bur- 
- ton, Lot Smith, Ephraim Hanks, Jesse Martin, Orson Whitney, and others who 
afterwards figured prominently in the Utah militia. 


The second fifty was forwarded under the command of Captain Lytle, who | 


was an officer in the Marne Battalion. 
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The company under of Captain George. D. Coane from 
Great Salt Lake City on the 7th day of February, . The men marched all night 


in the snow for the purpose of .coming upon the Indians.unawares. The weather 


was intensely cold; from ten to: twelve inches of snow covered the entire Utah 
Valley. They arrived early.in the morning. of the ‘Bth, 
on the march from the inclement weather. 

The Indians had fortified. themselves. on the Prove: Bin: “They. were en- 
camped in a bend of the river bottom, under a low bluff, from which the ground 
receded to the river. All’ this bottom, at that eiriey was covered with willow 


brush and cottonwod timber, some of the latter maving mai cut down by them 


to construct their fortifications. 
These Indians were of. a warlike under ola Elk, 


not of the lower class of which. Stansbury speaks. There were about seventy 


warriors, possessing arms equal to those of the expedition sent out against 
them,—their arms having been ‘obtained from the mowntaineers, traders, and 
settlers. Their squaws and children were sent irito the canyons, while the war- 


_ Fiors thus strongly fortified awaited the attack. They also held possession. of a 
double log house. The settlers had retired to the shelter of their fort, but 


some of them joined the assailants on their sium and did effective service 
in the defence of theircity, 

Thus fortified, the Indian warriors ant: the nilisie at pees till the evening of 
the second day, before the latter obtained any decided advantage. Meantime the 
Indians had killed one and wounded five or six. They frequently sallied out 
from their. entrenchments, delivered their fire, then quickly retreated to the 
brush. At length Lieutenant Howland, of Stansbury’s command, suggested a 
moveable battery, whjch was forthwith constructed of plank, laid up edgewise on 


_ the top of runners, over which were thrown camp blankets and buffalo robes. 


This battery was handled by the assailants effectively, and pushed towards the 
Indian line of defence. On the afternoon of the second day, a small company . 
of cavalry (sixteen in number) was ordered by Captain Grant ‘to make a charge : 

upoh the Indian quarters, and especially to get possession of the log house, pre- 
viously referred to, from which the Indians had greatly annoyed the men. The 
little company of cavalry made a dashing charge, but were met with such a vol- 
ley of fire, wounding two or three of their number, that the impetuosity of the 
charge was for a moment checked, but Burton and Lot Smith, dashing on, sye- 
ceeded in riding their horses into the passage that divided’ the rooms of the 
double log house, of which they took possession, the Indians having deserted it 


at the onslaught. Thie Indians, recovering from the surprise of the charge, ‘fired 


on the remainder of the detachment with such violence that the men had fo take 


shelter under the end of the house, but seven or eight of their best hbgses: were 


shot down in a very few minutes. Between the firing the men got into the house, 
upon which the Indians continued to fire for several hours. In this: eompany of 
sixteen picked men were Lot Smith, Robert T. Burton, William ‘H: Kimball, 

Jas. Ferguson, Ephraim Hanks, Henry Johnson, Isham Flyn, (who was wounded, ) 


Orson Whitney, and eight others whose names we have not ‘been able to obtain. 


This charge was complimented by Lieutenant Conte as —* fine as 
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would It gave the advantage of the engagement into the 


hands of the militia; for the Indians retired in theinight after the charge, leaving 


their dead on the ground, carrying their wounded with them; but before their 
: mater they supplied themselves abundantly with the horse beef. : 


- So much bravery was exhibited by the Indians, and such a desperate defence 


: ie that despatches had been sent to Great Salt Lake City, repeatedly request- 
ing General Wells to come and take personal command, which he did, but 
arrived after the second day’s engagement. There was sheteseil quite an engage- 


ment on the south end of Utah a at which General Wells was present and 


chad personalcommand. 


Captain Stansbury. omitted to mention that Dr. Blake, of hia command, was 
in this expedition, but his presence and services to’ the wounded have: been re- 
membered and gratefully acknowleged by the commanding officers of the old 


Minute Men. And it is worthy of note that it was this very expedition wHich 
_ brought out the men who have since figured as generals of the Utah militia. In 
it Lot Smith and Robert T. Burton for the first time met, and’ with that charge 


together on the log house began the life long friendship of these two men who, 
next to the Lieutenant-General, Daniel H. Wells, have figured - most conspic- 


| _ in the military history of Utah. 


‘Having completed their surveys and explorations, the topographical en- 


_ gineers left the City of the Great Salt Lake for home on: the 28th of August, . 
1850, Stansbury, closing the record of his — among the founders of this 
| Territory, with the following tribute to them: 


Before taking leave of the Mormon community, whose tino has been 
the subject of no little interest in the country, I cannot ‘but avail myself of the 


| opportunity again to acknowledge the constant kindness and generous hospitality 
which was ever extended to the party during the sojourn of rather more than a 


year among them. The most disinterested efforts were made to afford us, both 
personally and officially, all the aids and facilities within the power of the peo- 
ple, as well to forward our labors as to contribute to our comfort and enjoyment. 
Official invitations were sent by the authorities to the officers of the party, while 
engaged in distant duty on the lake, to participate in the celebration of their 


annual jubilee, on the 24th of July, and an honorable position assigned them in 


the procession on that occasion. Upon our final departure, we were followed 
with the kindest expressions of regard, and anxious hopes for the mamty and wel- 


| fare of the Party upon its homeward journey.’ i 
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CHAPTER IX. 


INCORPORATION OF GREAT SALT LAKE CITY. I'S ORIGINAL ¢ CHARTER. THE 
: FIRST CITY COUNCIL ANI) MUNICIPAL OFFICERS. _ ORGANIZATION OF THE 
: TERRITORY. ARRIVAL OF THE NEWS OF GOVERNOR YOUNG'S APPOINT-. 
a MENT, DISSOLUTION OF THE STATE OF DESERET.’ GOVERNOR'S PROC- 
4 LAMATION. LEGALIZING THE LAWS PASSED BY THE PROVISIONAL 
_ _ GOVERNMENT. CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN COLONEL KANE AND PRESI- 
FILLMORE. STANSBURY'S VOUCHER FOR BRIGHAM YOUNG. 


The cities of Utah needing their due orders, and waited SO 
long for the action of Congress, the Governor and the General Assembly of the 
. State of Deseret, at the opening of the year 1851, effected the incorporation of the 
cities of Great Salt Lake, Ogden, Provo, Manti and Parowan. ‘The pend is 
the original charter of Great. Salt Lake City, entitled 


‘© AN ORDINANCE TO INCORPORATE GREAT SALT LAKE CITY. 


: | “Sec. 1. Be tt ordained by the General Assembly of the State of Deseret: 
as _ That all that district of country embraced in the following boundaries, to wit :— 
beginning at the southeast corner of the Church Pasture, about half a mile north 
of the Hot Spring; thence west to the west bank of the Jordan River; thence 
south, up the west bank thereof, to a point in said bank directly west from the > 
southwest corner of the five-acre lots, south of said city; thence east to the 
aforesaid southwest corner of said five-acre lots, and along the south line thereof; 
_ thence east to the base of the mountains; thence directly north to the point di- 
rectly east of the southeast corner of the Church Pasture; thence west to the 
place of beginning :—including the present survey of said city, shall be known 
and designated. as Great Salt Lake City; and the inhabitants thereof are hereby 
constituted a body corporate and politic, by the name aforesaid, and shal! have 
. perpetual succession, and may have and use a common seal, which they may 
change and alter at pleasure. 
‘Sec. 2. The inhabitants of said city, by the name and style aforesaid, 
Pa shall have power to sue and be sued; to plead and be impleaded; defend and 
ee be defended in all courts of law and equity, and in all actions whatsoever; to 
... purchase, receive and hold property, real and personal, in said city ; to purchase 
receive and hold real property beyond the city, for burying grounds, or other 
public purposes, for the use of the inhabitants of said city; to sell, lease, con- 
vey, or dispose of property, real and personal, for the benefit of said city; to 
improve and protect such property, and to do all other things i in relation thereto, 
as natural persons. 
| Sec. 3. There shall be a City Council, to consist of a Mayor, four Alder- 
men, and hine Councilors, who shall have the qualifications of electors of said 
city, and shall be chosen by the qualified voters thereof, amd shall hold their 
offices for two years, and until their successors shall be elected and qualified. 
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The City ae shall judge of the qualifications, elections, and returns of their 


t awa raembers, and a majority of them shall form {quorum to do business; but a 
Smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and compel the attendance of ab- 
ih . = aot members, under such penalties as may be prescribed by ordinance. | 


Bec 4 The Mayor, Aldermen, and Councilors, before entering upon the 


We duies of their: offices, shall take and subscribe an oath or affirmation, that they 
Seam will support the Constitution of the United States, and of this State, and that they 
well and truly ihe of their to the best of skill and 
abilities. 
5. On the first Monday of April next, and every two 
Sid on said day, an election shall be held for the election of one Mayor, four Alder- 
= men, and nine Councilors; and at the first election under this ordinance, three 
_ judges shall be chosen, viva voce, by the electors present. The said judges shall 
choose two clerks, and the judges and clerks, before entering upon their duties, 
- shall take and subscribe an oath or affirmation, such as is now required by law to 
pe taken by judges and clerks of other elections; and at all snbsequent elections 
_ the necessary number of judges and clerks shall be appointed by the City Coun- 


cil. At the first election so held, the polls shali be opened at nihe o’clock a. m., 
and closed at six o’clock p. m. At the close of the polls, the votes shall be 
counted, and a statement thereof proclaimed at the front door of the house at 


_ which said election shall be held; and the clerks shall leave with each person 
3 elected, or at his usual place of residence, within five days after the -election, a 
‘written notice of his election; and each person so notified, shall within ten days 
after the election, take thé oath or affirmation herein tiefore mentioned, a certifi- 
cate of which oath shall be deposited with the Recorder, whose appointment is 
hereinafter provided for, and be by him preserved. And all subsequent elections 


shall be held, conducted, and returns thereof made, as may be ooo, for by 


| ‘ordinance of the City Council. 


Sec. 6. All free white male inhabitants of the age of eighteen years, who 


are entitled to vote for State officers, and who shall have been actual residents of 
said city sixty days next tt said election, shall be entitled to _— for ty 


officers. 
Sec. 7. The City Council shall have authority to levy sik collect taxes for 


| ay purposes, upon all taxable property, real and personal, within the limits of 


the city, not exceeding one-half per cent. per annum, upon the assessed value 


_ thereof, and may enforce the payment of thé same in any manner to be provided 


by ordinance, not repugnant to Constitusion of the United States, or of 


The City Council shall power to appoint a Recorder, 


“ ‘came: and Collector, Marshal and Supervisor of Streets. They shall also have 
oe the power to appoint all such other officers, by ordinance, as may be necessary, 
o define the duties of all city officers, and remove them from office at pleasure. 


Sec. 9. The City Council shall have power to require of all officers ap- 


at - pointed i in pursuance of this ordinance, bonds with penalty and security, for the 
of their duties, such as may be deemed expedient, 
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also to require all officers. as ‘aforesaid; to” take an ‘oath for the 
faithful performance af the duties of their respective o 
ro. ~The City’ Council shall have power, and ‘auth by: ‘make, or- 


| dain, establish, and execute all such ordinances not repughant to the Constitu- — 
a tion of the United States, or of this State, as as they may deem necessary for the 
: : peace, benefit, good order, regulation, convenience, and cleanliness of said city; 


a for the protection of property therein, from destruction of property by fire or 
a otherwise, and for the health and happiness thereof.; They shall. have. power to. 
a _ fill all vacancies that may happen by death, resignation, or removal, in any of 

a _ the offices herein made elective; to fix and establish all the fees of the officers of 
eS said corporation, not herein established ; to impose. such fines, not exceeding one 

, hundred dollars for each offense, as they may deem: just, for refusing to accept 
ao any office in or under the corporation, or for. misconduct therein ; 3:30. divide the 


oe city into wards, and specify the boundaries thereof, and create additional wards; 
to add to the ndmber of Aldermen and Councilors, and apportion them among 
— the several wards, as may be just, and most conducive to the interest of the city, 
| S Se | Sec. 11. To establish, support and regulate common schools; to borrow 
money on the credit of the city,— provided that no sum or sums of money be 


borrowed on a greater interest than six per cent. per annum,—nor shall the i in- 
ee , terest on the aggregate of all the sums borrowed and outstanding eyer exceed one 


aa | ‘ half of the city revenue, arising from taxes assessed on real estate within this cor- 
poration. 

Sec. 12. To make segulations to prevent the. of. 
diseases into the City, to make quarantine laws for that. one sponse the 
same. 


SEC. 13. To appropriate and provide payment of the expenses 
and debts of the city. 
Sec. 14. To establish hospitals, and make regulations bo: ve ‘government : 
’ of the same; to make regulations to secure the general health of the inhabitants ; 
to declare what shall be nuisances, and to prevent and remove the same, | 
SEc. 15. To provide the City with water, to dig wells, lay pump logs, 
and pipes, and erect pumps in the streets for the extinguishment of Rte, and 
convenience of the inbabitants. | 
Sec. 16. To open, alter, widen, extend, eu, grede, pave, or ‘other- 
wise improve and keep in. repair, streets, avenues, lanes, and alleys; and to es- 
tablish, erect and keep in repair aqueducts and bridges. | 
SEc. 17. To provide for lighting of the streets, and erecting Lamp. posts ; . 
and establish, support and regulate night watches; to erect market houses, estab- 
lish markets and market places, and provide for the 
thereof. 
Sec. 18, To provide for erecting all ‘neste buildings fo php use. of the | 
City ; ; and for enclosing, improving, aud regeneting all public. grounds Belonging 
to the City. 
Sec. 19. To license, tax and régulate auctioneers, merchants, and re- 
tailers, grocers and taverns, ordinaries, hawkers, | 
and money changers. . 
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= Sac. 20. To license, tax stk regulate hacking, carriages, wagons, carts and 
- day, and fix the rates to:be charged for the carriage of persons, and for wagon- 
age, cartage and drayage of property as also to and: regulate porters, 
and fix the rates of porterage, | 

Src. 21. To license, tax. and. regulate theatrical and other exhibitions, 
"shows and amusements. 

Sec. 22. To tax, restrain, ancl, and suppress tippling houses, < dram 
shops, gaming houses, bawdy, and other disorderly houses. 

Sc. 23. To provide for the prevention and extinguishment of fires; to. 
- regulate the fixing of chimneys, and the flues thereat, and stove Pipes, and to 
and establish fire companies. . 

SEC. 24. ‘To regulate the storage of gunpowder, tar, pitch, Spain, and 
her combustible materials. 
Sec, 25. To regulate and order parapet will, and other partition fences. 


26. 


To establish standard weights and measures, and regulate the 


weights and. measures to be used i in the city, in all other cases not provided for 


by. law. 


SEc, 27. To pronide the inspection of lamer and 


and other building materials, for the measurement all Kinds. of 


work. | 
BBC. 28. To provide for the and weighing hens: and 


stone | coal, and measuring of sparcam. firewood, and other fuel, to be sold or 
used within the City. 


SEc. 29, To provide for and regulate the inspection of tobacco, and of 


beef, pork, flour, meal; also beer and whisky, brandy, and all “— spirituous or 
fermented liquors. 


30. 
in the City. | 
SEc. 31. 


City. 


32. 


To regulate weight, and of used 
To Provide for taking the enumeration of the inhabitants of the 


To fix the echenteitinn of all city. officers, and jemuluae the fees 


“of j jurors, witnesses, and others, ss services rendered under this or any city or- 


| 
Sec, 33. . The City Cioninicih shall have exclusive power within the city by or- 


- dinance to license, regulate, suppress, or restrain billiard tables, and from one to 
ny pin alleys, and every other description of gaming or gambling. 


Sec. 34.. The City Council shall have exclusive power within the City, by 


| ‘cineca, to license, regulate, or restrain, the keeping of ferries, and toll bridges ; 


- to regulate the police of the city; to impose fines, forfeitures and penalties, for 


. the breach of any ordinance, and provide for the recovery of such fines and for- 


feitures, and the enforcement of such penalties, and to pass such ordinances as 
may be necessary and proper for carrying into effect and execution, the powers 
_ specified i in this ordinance, provided such ordinances are not ormEess: to the 


Constitution of the United States, or of this State. | 


SEC. 


All ordinances passed by the City Coupcil, shall, one 
sr they shall hare been passed, be-published in some newspaper, printed in said 
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or certified copies ther sof, be po ip int e of the most public place 


ee "poration ; and when printed or published in book or pamphlet ‘form, purporting — 
printed of published by the authority of the: corporation, the s be 


Sige received in evidence in all courts, or places, without further proof. ~~ 2d 
"Sec. 37. The Mayor and Aldermen shall be conservators of the ‘peace 
S. -within the limits of the city, and ‘shall have ali: ‘the powers of justices of the 
a: | peace therein, both in civil and criminal cases, arising under the laws of the 
| State. They shall, as justices of the peace within said ‘city: perform” the 
- duties, be governed by the same laws, give the same bande and securities, as 
< ves Other justices of the peace, and be commissioned as justices of the peace, ‘ip and 
city, by the Governor. 
ae | ‘Sec. 38. The Mayor and Aldermen shall have exclusive firiediétion in all 
_— cases arising under the ordinances of the corporation, and shall ‘issue ‘such pro- 
— cess as may be necessary to carry said ordinances into execution and effect. ‘Ap- 
ay E peals may be had from any decision or judgment of said Mayor or. Aldermen, 
a | arising under the ordinatices of said city, to the Municipal Court, under such 
— . - regulations as may be prescribed by ordinance; which court shall be composed — 
| arias _ Of the Mayor as chief justice, and the Aldermen as associate justices; and from 
a the final judgment of the Municipal Court to the Probate Cuurt of Great Salt 
ee Lake County, in the same manner as appeals are taken from ‘the ‘justices of the 
me . : peace ; provided that the parties litigant shall have a right toa trial by jury of 


twelve men in all cases before’ the Municipal Court. The Municipal Court shall 
have power to grant writs of Aadeas corpus, and try the same, in: an canes ine 
ees under the ordinances of the City Council. | 
a Sec. 39. The Municipal Court may sit on the first. Mdetiny: of every 
month, and the City Council, at such times and places as may be prescribed by 
oa ity ordinance, special meetings of which may at any time be called by the 
x ee Mayor or any two Aldermen. | 
40. All process issued by the Mayor, Aldermen, or “Municipal 
ee shall be directed to the Marshal, and in the execution thereof, he shall be gov- 
ee erned by the same laws as are or may be prescribed for the direction and com- 
_— pare pensation of constables in similar cases. The Marshal ‘shall also perform such | 
other duties as may be required of him’ under the of 
shall be the principal ministerial officer. = 
qr. It shall be the duty of the Recorder: to 
records of all ordinances made by the City Council, and of all their proceedings 
ae in their corporate capacity, which record shall at all times be ‘open to the inspec- 
ee tion of the electors of said City, and shall perform all® other’ duties as ‘may be 
required of him by the ordinances of Consett, and serve: as ‘clerk 
of the Municipal Court. = = 
42. When it shall be to take’ private property 
a widening, or altering any public street, lane, avenue, or alley, the: ‘corporation — 
shall make just compensation therefor ;_ to the person whose’ pre 
and if the amount of such compensation cannot be 
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rtais ined by jury of ‘six ix disin rested men, who shall be 
‘mhabitants of the City, 


x See. 43- All jurors to enquire into the amount of benefits or _ 
-@amages, that shall happen to’'the owners of property so proposed ‘to’ be taken, 
as - shall first be sworn to that effet, sat shall return to the Mayor their inquest in i 
case the shall, at any time, be guilty. of a palpable 
oS _ omission of dnty, or shall wilfully or corruptly be guilty of oppression, malcon- a 
_ duet, or partiality, in the discharge of the duties of his office, he shall be liable to 
- indictment in the Probate Court of Great Salt Lake County, and on conviction he 

_ shall be liable to'fine and imprisonment; and the court shall have power on the : a 
» recommend of the jury, to add to mars judgment of the. court, that he be removed - 
$e. 45. The City Council shall have power to provide for’ the punish- 
+ ineat of offeriders and vagrants, by imprisonment in the county or city jail, or by a 
- compelling them to labor upon the streets, or other public works, until the same — 


| _ shall be fully paid ; in all cases where such offenders or vagrants shall fail or refuse 
to the fine and forfeitures: which may be recovered against them. 
SEc. 46. ‘The inhabitants of Great Salt Lake City shall, from and after the a 
“text ensuing two years, from the first Monday of April next, be exempt from 
working on any road or roids, bsyond the limits of said. City. But all faxes de- ‘3 
v oted 'to road. purposes, shall, from and after said term of two years, be collected | ve 
ae pire expended by, and under the direction of, the supervisor of streets, within the 5m 
ee ee .. 47. The Mayor, Aldermen, and Councilors of said City. shall, in the a 
ele eo iivieatice, be appointed by the Governor and Legislature of said State of 
| Deseret ; and shall hold their office until superseded by the first election. Pe i * 


The first municipal Council of Great Salt Lake City was composed of Jede- | - . ; 
- diay M. Grant, Mayor; Nathaniel H. Felt, William Snow, Jesse P, Harmon and a 


_ Nathaniel V. Jones, Aldermen; Vincent Shurtliff, Benjamin L. Clapp, Zera Pul- a 

William G. Perkins, Harrison Burgess, Jeter Clinton, John: L. Dunyon | 
oS : _.'Phe City Council met pursuant to notice: from the clerk -of Great Salt Lake ae 
County. The members having been severally sworn in by the county clerk ‘‘to 
Observe the Constitution of the: United. States: and: of this State,” in 


The: incorporating Great Salt Lake City was then tead by the 


dlerk of the county, when the Mayor informed the Council that it would be 
Becessary to appoint a Recorder, Treasurer and Marshal of: the city: whereupon 


2 Robert Campbell was appointed Recorder, and Elam Luddington Marshal and ae a 
Assessor and Collector of Great Salt Lake Afterwards Leonard W. Hardy 


At the afternoon’s session committees were appointed to formulate j govern- 


eae the City. Enquiry was made relative to the disposition of 
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‘Temple Street ; south, 
P, 


Temple Sizees west, ‘Bin; 
Nathaniel H. Felt.. Fourth Ward: eat | 
South Street; west, by East Tem 
William Snow. 

The Mayor instructed. the. 


4 


In April the first ‘municipal election. for Great 
_ provided for by the charter, and the following mem! 
_ Mayor; Jedediah M. Grant; Aldermen: 
P. Harmon, N. V. Jones ; Councilors: 
sipher, Wm. G. Perkins, Jeter Clinton, Enoch 
W. Richards, Vincent Shurtliff. _ 
w In the meantime Congress had passed an act, approved on the oth of Sep- 
tember, 1850, the Territory. of | ‘Utah _withi in. thi ‘limits: 


he Terri- 

tory of Oregon; on the east by the summits of the J : y i o 
the south by the 37th parallel of north latitude: with the proviso: that asad 
should be at liberty, when it might ‘be deemed ‘convenient and proper” to cut 
- it up inte two or more: Territories, or to attach any ortion of it fo any other 
State or Territory. .On the 28th of the same month, President: Fillmore, “with 
the advice and consent of the Senate,’ Brigham ‘Yoong’ Governor of 


Associate Seth M. Biair, of: Utah; and: Je 
‘ L. Heywood, of Utah, United States Marshal; bot Mr. Buffington declining the 
office of Chief Justice, Lemuel-G. Brandebury was appointed in: his’ i: 

i ‘The Postal communication between Washinton and Great Salt Lake Ci 


news s officially reached. Utah. It came first unofficially. 
_brought-by a portion of that'same company which ex 

California in the fall of 1849. The returning company consisted of Ma ant, 
Mr. Gibson and five others. "To bear the im- 


tate pur that a city tax ne- half per. 
munici . were from © map, ang soundaries 
a d.on the north. by. Third South Street; west, by East 
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ike City. Major Hunt stopped at his home‘on 
on to’Great Salt Lake, City, where he arrived on the 


_ papers, of the passage of the Organic Act that created Utah a Territory; The = 8 | 


" hews being certain and so many months having passed since the passage of the act <= ] 
and his own appointment, Governor ‘Young at once took the oath of office, on the Ss 
3d of February, 1851 ;. and. on the 26th of March he issued the 


to the General A 


‘tember. gth,. 2850, and receiy ived the approval of the President to «4 


 gitorial. Government for U public build- | 


for. said, Territory, etc.;. | the appointments under said also having been 


oe made, official announcement of which has not as yet been received, but is shortly s 
d; sufficient however, has been received to us in prepar- 


have proper to to you, previous to. your final ad- 
 journment, the propriety of. making such arrangements, as in wisdom you may 
ee ‘consider necessary, in view of the aforesaid Act of Congress, that as little incon- ae 
- AK _yenience as possible may arise in the change of governmental affairs, and in relation a 


the organization of the Territorial Government for erecting uublic building: | 


And now, upon the dissolving of this Legislature, permit me:to add, the in- 
aes try and unanimity which have ever characterized your efforts, and contributed a 


2° much to the pre-eminent success of this government, will, in ali future time, be oe se 
Ss = + source of gratification to all; and whatever may be the career and destiny of aes 
this young, but growing republic, we can ever carry with us the proud satisfa ¢ 
ag of having: erected, establis e and maintained a peaceful, quiet, yet energetic gov: = 

ernment, the of which, unparalleled pr has showered 


hest esteem and to the Giver of all good 
'BricHAM Youn, Governor. | 3 


the following. Preamble. and Resolutions, pertaining to the organization ieee aa 


reas, ‘in the wi pintet and spring of the ‘year of our Lord, 49» the peopl 
of this territory did form and establish a Provisional State Government, until the a 
pool ‘States Congress should } otherwise. provide by law for the government of : 


Whereas, it was under this authority and by virtue thereof, that this body have 
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acted and. legislated, for and in behalf of the. 
tory; and. ad 
then States Congress has’ finally: | 
vere, by passing an act for the organization of the’ 
appropriations for public —e and extending the Constitution of the United 
States over said territory ; and 
Whereas, previous tel fire Glettion: ‘under said law, ‘the census has to be 
taken, and apportionments made, which will necessatily consume much time ; iil , 
Whereas the. public buildings for said territory are’ very much needed, and 
the United: States Congress having made an appropriation ‘of twenty thousand 
dollars towards defraying the expense thereof ;—and in order to facilitate the 
speedy erection of. said public buildings for the use of the: territory, and merther 
_ Promote the mutual and easy organization of said territorial governin it j— ee 


| Lherdore, be it resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Deseret: : 


1. That we cheerfully and cordially accept of the legislation of ‘Congress i in 
the to establish a Teétritorial Government for Utah. 
. That we welcome the Constitution of the United tate e legacy 
3- That all officers under the Provisional State. overnment of Deseret, are 


hereby requested to furnish unto their successors in office every facility in their 


power, by returning and delivering unto them public documents, laws, ordinances, 
and dockets, that may or can be of any use Or benefit to their said Successors in 


4. That Union Square, in Great Salt Lake City, be devoted for the use of 
public buildings of said Territory, 8 

5. That Governor B. Young be our agent to make d fis upon the treas- 
ury of the United States for the amount appropriated for said buildings, and to 
take such other measures as he shall deem proper for their immediate erection. 


6. That we appoint an architect to draft designs, and : a committee of one, 


8 


to superintend the erection of said buildings. He 

7. That Truman O. Angel. of said city, be ‘said architect; and. Daniel H. 
Wells, of said city, the committee; and that they proceed immediately to the 
designing and erection of said buildings. 

8. That, whereas, the State House in ‘Great Salt Leake City having heen 
originally designed for a ‘‘ Council House,’’ and erected by and at. the expense 
of the ‘“‘ Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints,’” for the purpose, as well as 
‘to accommodate the Provisional Government; that we now do relinquish unto 
said Church the aforesaid building, tendering unto them: our’ thanks for the free 

--g. That we fix upon Saturday, the sth day of ‘April next, for the. adjust- 
“ment and final dissolving of the General Assembly of the ‘State te of Deseret. 
Grant, Speaker of the House. 
Buttock, Clerk.”’ 
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Governor Young issued a. proclamation on July 1st, 1851, calling the oli 
tion for the first Monday in the following August,\when it was accordingly held, 
August 4th, and the Territorial Legislature of Utah duly created by the people. 
: The first session of the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Utah, was 
‘converied in pursuance of the proclamation of the Governor, on the 22d day of 
September, A. D, 1851; and continued by adjournments to the 18th day of Feb- 
‘guary, A. D. 1852. This was succeeded by a special session, called by proclama- 

‘tion of the Governor, and convened the ‘day following, continuing until the 6th 
day of March, A. D, 1852. 
BRIGHAM Youne, Governor. 
MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL: 

Great Salt Lake County.—Willard Richards (President), Heber C, Kimball, 
Daniel H. Wells, Orson Spencer, Ezra T. Benson (resigned September 24th, 
1851), Orson Pratt (elected November 15th, 1851), Jedediah M. Grant (re- 

signed September 23d, 1851), Edward Hunter (elected —— 15th, 1851). 
Davis County.—John S. Fullmer, | 
Weber County.—Lorin Farr, Charles R. Dans. : ore 
Utah County.—Alexander Williams, Aaron Jonhson. 
San Pete County.—Isaac Morley. 
County. —George A. Smith. 


MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


| Salt Lake County. —William W. Phelps (Speaker), Daniel 
Albert: P. Rockwood, Nathaniel H. Felt, David Fullmer, Edwin D. Woolley, 
Phinehas Richards, Joseph Young, Henry G. Sherwood, Wilford Woodruff, Ben- 
jamin F. Johnson, Hosea Stout, Willard Snow (resigned SPORES 24th, 1851), 
Brown (elected November 15, 1851). 
Davis County—Andrew J. Lamereaux, John Stoker, Gideon Browne. 
Weber County.—David B.. Dille, James Brown, James G, Browning. 
Utah County.—David Evans, William Miller, Levi W. Hancock. 
San Pete County.—Charles Shumway. 
tron County.—Elisha H. Groves, George Brimhall (elected 
15, 1851). 
Tooele County,—John 


‘The first ‘Printed volume of laws of Utah Territory, had the following 
title page : 


€* Acts, and Memorials, passed by the First Annual, and Special 
Sessions, of the Legislative Assembly, of the Territory of Utah, begun and held 
at Great Salt Lake City, on the 22d day of September, A. D. 1851. Also the 
Constitution of the United States, and the Act organizing the Territory of Utah. 

Published by Authority of the Legislative Assembly. G. City, 
: 3852. Brigham H. Young, Printer.”” 


To this was appended a certificate of authenticity, signed by si Willard Rich- 
‘ards, Secretary pro tem., the Governor.” 
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| its opening session the members passed the 


‘ Toint “Resolution 
‘State of Deseret:, 


Resoloed, by of That 
the laws heretofore passed by the: Provisional Government of the State of Des- 
eret, and which do not conflict-with the Organic Act'of’said. Territory be, and 
the same are hereby declared:to be legal, and: in-full, » 
so remain until mnperanien: by the action of the Legislative Assembly 


Resolution preserved the o 
The second Resolution, 
capital from .Great Salt Lake City to “where. the of 
Fillmore was afterwards founded, and Millard ¢ nty..or d.and. 

honor of the President of the United States, who had 80. a eels recognized the 


r 


which called forth the following between the President and 


July’ 4, 2851. 

‘stip front'the ‘Buffalo Courier. 
_ It being against Brigham Young, Governor of Utah, and falsely 
charges that I knew them to be‘true. You will recollect that P'réliéd' much upon 
you for the moral character and standing of Mr. Young. “You knéw‘him, and 
had known him-in Utah: © You are a democrat, but T doubt ‘nor will ‘truly state 


“Not your given name, 1 this letter | you as the 


My Dear Sir:—I have. vo wish to evade the responsibility of 
vouched for the character of Mr. Brigham Young oF Utah, and his fitness for the 


Station he now occupies. reiterate reserve, ‘the statement a of his. excel- 


cel 


lent capacity, energy and integtity, which I ‘oad. you prior: to to-his appointment. 
IL am willing to say I volunteered to communicate to you the facts t ‘which Iwas. 


% 


convinced of his patriotism, and devotion to the ipterests of the Unic on: I) 
no qualification when I assured you of his irreproachable moral character, because 
I was able to speak of this from my-own intimate | nowledge. 


“If any show or shadow of -evidence can addoced. in. supp 
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your the next mail. from. Uteh. shall: bring you 
their complete.and circumstantial refutation. Meanwhile I am-ready to offer this 
‘assurance for publication in any form care contra- 
from. any respectable authority. 


ect and esteem, your most obedient servant 


il ‘report ‘to the government, giving his views 


Stansbury, in his offic 


| 4 and testimony relative to Brigham Young, both” as the leader of the Mormon 


and the Governor of Utab, said: 4 


Upon. the character of the. leader of this may 


| ety perhaps, be proper for me to.coroment in a communication like the present. 

_ Emay, nevertheless, be pardoned for saying, that to me, President Young ap- 

_ peared to be a man of clear,.sound sense, fully alive to the responsibilities. of the. 

_ -$tation he occupies, sincerely devoted to the good name of the people over whom 
presides, ‘sensitively jealous of the least attempt to under-value or énisrepresent 

__ them, and indefatigable in devising ways and means for their moral, mental, and 

_. physical elevation. He appeared to possess the unlimited personal and official 
. eonfidence of his people; while both he and his councilors, forming the Presi- 
dency of the Church, seem to have but one object in - — and 


peaceiof the society over which they preside. 


“Upon the action of the Executive in the stunt of the: ollitiens within 


ie the newly-created Territory, it'does not become me to offer other than a very 
d@iffident- opinion, Yet the opportunities of information to which allusion. has 
_ already been made, may perhaps justify me in presenting the result of my own 


observations upon this subject. With all due deference, then,.I feel constrained 


_ fo say, that in my opinion the appointment of the President of .the Mormon 
_~ Gbhireh, and. the head of the, Mormon community, in. preference to any other 
person, to the high office of Governor of the Territory, independent of i its politi- 
gal bearings, with which iy have nothing to do, was a measure dictated. alike by 
justice and. by sound policy, Intimately connected with them. from their exodus 
‘from Illinois, this man has indeed been their Moses, leading them through the - 
_ ‘wilderness to a remote and unknown land, where they have since set up their 
‘tabernacle, and where they are now building their temple. “Resolute i in danger, 
___ firm and sagacious in council, prompt and energetic in emergency, and enthusi- — 
ae astically devoted to the honor of his people, he had won their unlimited confi- 
dence, esteem and veneration, and held an unrivaled place in their hearts, Upon 
phe. establishment - of the provisional government,. he had. been ‘unanimously 
. chosen as their highest civil magistrate, and even before his appointment by the 
ee President, he combined in his own person the triple character of confidential ad- 
_. yiser, temporal ruler, and prophet of God. Intimately, acquainted with their 


ter, capacities, wants, and weaknesses ; -. identified now with their prosper- 


ae as he had formerly shared to the full in their adversities and. sorrows; 
honored, trusted,—the whole wealth of the community placed in his hands, for 
_ J. the advancement both of the — and temporal interest of the — settle- 
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| ment, he was, surely, of all others, the man best fitted to preside, ‘ended the-aus- 
| | ' pices of the general government, over a colony of which he may‘justly be said to 
__ have been the founder.. ‘No other man could have ‘so ‘entirely s€curéd the confi- 
_ dence of the people; and ‘the selection by'the Executive of the man of their. 
3 choice, besides being highly gratifying to them, is recognized as’an assatance that 
they shall hereafter receive at the hands of the general government that. justice — 
f and consideration to which they are entitled. Their confident hope now is that, 
‘no longer fugitives and outlaws, but dwelling beneata the broad shadow of the 
national gis, they will be subject no more to the. violence and outrage. which | : 
drove them to seek a secure habitation in this far distant wilderness. . 
g ‘* As to the imputations that have been made against the personal character 
; | of the Governor, I feel confident they are without foundation. Whatever opinion 
ce may be entertained of his pretensions to the character of an inspired prophet, or 
of his views and practice of polygamy, his personal reputation I believe to be 
above reproach. Certain it is that the most entire confidence is felt in his in- 
3 7 tegrity, personal, official, and pecuniary, on the part of those to whom a long 
_and intimaté association, and’ in the most trying emergencies, have afforded every 
possible opportunity of a just and accurate judgment: ~ his true 
character. 
© From all I saw heard, I am firmly of the opinion that the 
. of any other man to the office of governor would have been regarded by the 
P __ whole people, not only as a sanction, but as in some sort a renewal, on the part 
| of the General Government, of that series of persecutions to which they have 
already been subjected, and would have operated to create distrust ‘and suspicion 
in minds prepared to hail with joy the menace of vol new — to the 
protection of the supreme government.” 
§ Very pertinent to the closing paragraph of this rhistinsally of Captain Stans- 
3 bury is the following passage of an epistle of the Presidency of thé’ Mormon 
Church announcing to ‘‘ the Saints abroad the: event. of the 
Territory of Utah: 
anticipate no convulsive revolutionary feeling or wmidvement, by the 
as _ citizens of Deseret in the anticipated change of governmental affairs ; but an easy 
| and quiet transition from State to Territory , like weary, travellers descending : a hill 
near by their way side. home. 
__ *€ As a people, we know how to appreciate, most sensibly, the ‘atid of friend- 
ship which has been extended towards. our infant State, by the General Govern- 
ment. Coming to this place as did the citizens of Deseret, without the means of 
a subsistence, except the labor of their hands, in a wilderness country, surrounded 
4 ' ‘by savages, whose inroads have given occasion for many tedious and expensive ._ ‘ 
expeditions; the relief afforded by our mother land, through the medium of the 
approaching territorial organization, will be duly estimated ; and from henceforth, 
gy : we would fondly hope the most friendly feelings may be warmly cherished between 
4 | _ the various States and ait of this great nation, whose constitutional charter 
a is not to be exce 
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CHAPTER X. 


: ARRIVAL OF THE FEDERAL’ aioe) FIRST APPEARANCE. OF THE UNITED 
_  °.. “STATES OFFICIALS BEFORE THE CITIZENS AT A SPECIAL CONFERENCE. 
| JUDGE BROCCHUS ASSAULTS THE COMMUNITY. PUBLIC INDIGNATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN JUDGE BROCCHUS AND GOVERNOR YOUNG. 
THE “RUNAWAY" JUDGES AND SECRETARY, DANIEL WEBSTER, SECRE- 


TARY OF STATE, SUSTAINS GOVERNOR YOUNG AND REMOVES THE OF- | 


_ FENDING OFFICIALS. FIRST UNITED STATES COURT. THE NEW FEDEREL 
OFFICERS, ARRIVAL OF COLONEL STEPTOE. RE-APPOINTMENT OF 
OF BRIGHAM YOUNG. eae SHAVER FOUND DEAD. JUDGES DRUM- 


| YS ty, 1851, four of the Federal officers atrived in Great. Salt Lake City, 
aid waited upon his Excellency Governor Young. They were Lemuel G. Brande- 


bury, Chief Justice, and Perry E. Brocchus and Zerubbabel Snow, Associate Jus- 


- tices of the Supreme Court of the Territory, and B. D. Harris, the Secretary. 
Gévernor Brigham Young, United States Attorney Seth M. Blair, and United 
States Marshal Joseph L. Heywood were all residents of Great Salt Lake City. 

At this time there had not been any session of the Legislative Assembly of 
the Territory under the Organic Law. The newly arrived Federal officers en- 
quired the reason why the legislature had not been organized, upon which they 
were informed that there were no mails from the States during the winter season, and 
that the official news of the passage of the Act did not reach this city till March, 
of that-year. Soon after their arrival Governor Young issued a proclamation, as 
provided in Section 16 of the Organic Law, defining the judicial districts of the 


_ Territory, and assigning the judges to their respective districts. His other proc- 


lamation, calling for an election in Aygust, brought the Legislature into existence, 
and the two branches of the Territorial Government were thus duly established. 
Early in the following September, a special conference of the Mormon Church 
was held in Great Salt Lake City, one of the purposes of which was to send a 
block of Utah marble or granite as the Territorial contribution to the Washington 
-Monument at the Capital. It was the first time that the Federal officers had 
- found the opportunity to appear. in.a body before the assembled citizens, as the 
representatives of the United States, since the organization of the Territory. An 
_ excellent occasion surely was this, in the design of the leaders of. the community, 
- who called that special conference, and there can be no doubt that harmony and 
_ good will were sought to be eucouraged between the Federal officers and the people, 
_ Chief Justice Brandebury, Secretary Harris and Associate Justice Brocchus were 
‘honored with an invitation to sit on the platform with the leaders of the commu- 
“nity. This association of Mormon and Gentile on the stand was very fitting on 
-guch an occasion, considering that Governor Brigham Young, Associate Justice 
- Zerubbabel Snow, United States Attorney Seth M. Blair, and. United States Mar- 
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shall Joseph L. Heywood, though Mormons, 
- But it seems that one of their number—Associate Justice Brocchus—had chosen 
this as a fitting time to correct and rebuke the community relative to their pecu- 
liar religious and social institutions, , The following correspondence, which subse- — 
= _ quently took place between Governor Young and Judge Brocchus is most impor- 
4 tant:and relevant to the entire history of this city and territory,:as it is the com- 
ot mencement of that long controversy which has existed between the people.of Utah 
and the Federal Judges, and in which, in the ee the . 
Governors of the Territory have also taken an active 
‘Dear Sir. Ever wishing to promote the peace, love and harmony of the 
peopile, and to cultivate the spirit cf charity and benevolence to all, and especially 
o. towards strangers, I propose, and respectfully invite your honor, to meet our 
} | public assembly at the Bowery, on Sunday morning next, at 10 A.M., and ad- 
s dress the same people that you addressed on the 8th inst., at our General Con- 
| ference; and if your honor shall then and there explain, satisfy, or apologize. to 
the satisfaction of the ladies who heard your address on the 8th, so that those 
bs feelings of kindness that you sp dearly prized in your address can be. reciprocated 
by them, I shall esteem jit a duty.and a pleasure to make every apology and satis- 
faction for my observations. which yee asa can ‘or at- my 
hands. 
Should your to of this kind aad 
‘please answer by the bearer, that public. notice may be given, and widely ex- 
tended, that the house may be full, And believe me, air, most senumading and 
your friend and. servant, 


P, §,—Be assured that no. will be permitted make any’ y reply 


BROCCHUS TO GOVERNOR YOUNG. 


*©GrREAT SALT LAKE Cry, Sept: 19, 

Dear Sir:-—Your note t this date is before me: While I fully concur’ in, 
- and cordially reciprocate, the sentiments expressed in the preface of: yout letter, 
I must be excused from the acceptance of your to a 
public assembly at the Bowery to-morrow morning. — | 

‘<If, at the proper time, the privilege of explaining ‘had’ eel allowec rine; A 

should; promptly and gladly, have relieved myself from any erroneous 2k as : 
that my auditors might have derived from the substance or tone of wiy remarks. 
But, as that privilege was denied me, at the peril of having my hair ‘pulled, or | 
my throat cut, I be to Gecting in ‘on 
subj 
will take occasion to say, my in ‘all its parts, was 
result of deliberation and care—not proceeding from a heated —_ ora | 
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maddenec impulse; as been a general impression. intended to 

“sap I did say ;. ‘in so Idid not design to offer indignity and in- 

audience... 
My sole design, in the of white: scenis.to 

on offence, was to vindicate the Government of the United States from those 
feelings of prejudice and that spirit of defection which seemed to pervade the a 
_ public sentiment. That duty I attempted to perform in a manner faithful to the - _ 
government of which I am a citizen, and to which I owe a patriotic. allegiance, 

_ without unjustly causing a chord to vibrate painfully in the bosom of my hearers. ip 

- Such a'duty, I trust, I shall ever be ready to discharge with the fidelity that be- Aig 
Jongs to a true American citizen—with firmness, with boldness, with dignity— it 


| always a due other or 
«lt was not m my intention ‘toinult, and 
farthest possible was it from my design, to excite a-painful or unpleasant emotion 
in-the hearts of the ladies. who honored me with their presence aud their papers: 


ful attention on the occasion. - 


pe did not conceive that it contained anything deserving the censure of a just- 7 ie 
minded seflections have folly confirmed me in that im- 
| 
am, sir, very respectally, your obedient servant, | 
BRIGHAM YOUNG TO P. E. BROCCHUS, 
GREAT SALT LAKE City, Sept. 20, i 

Dear Sir:—The perusal of your note of the 19th inst, has been the source oe : 


a some sober reflections in my mind, which I beg leave to communicate in the 
same freedom with which my soul. has been inspired in the contemplation, 

., With.a war of words on party politics, factions, religious schisms, current 

“ controversy of creeds, policy of clans, or State clipper cliques, I have nothing to 

do; but when the eternal principles of truth are falsified, and light is. turned into 

| darkness by. mystification of language or a false delineation of facts, so that the 

oe just. indignation of the true, virtuous, upright citizens of the commonwealth is 

aroused into vigilance for the dear-bought liberties of themselves and fathers, 

that spirit. of. intolerance and persecution, which has driven this people time 

: and. time again from their. peaceful homes, manifests itself in the flippancy of 

thetoric . for female insult. and - desecration, it is time that [ forbear to hold my 

_ peace, lest. the ‘thundering anathemas.of.nations born and unborn should rest 

my head when the.marrow.of my. be. to. the 
threatened blow, 


‘onil of your course I foresee, and I shall hide. myself—not by attempting to — 
‘sereen my conduct, or the conduct of this people: from the gaze of an assembled 


but. by movements, and purposes, 
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‘so the injury which you designed ‘for this. people. ‘your 
own head, unless you shall chodse ‘to accept the. proffered boon—thie ‘friendship 
which I extended to you yesterday—by inviting you to make ‘satisfaction’to: the 
ladies ot this valley, who felt themselves insultedand abused by your addréss on __ 
the 8th inst., and which pe to in vile is isa 
plaining had been allowed me, I should promptly and: gladly ‘have: relieved my- 
self from any erroneous impressions that my auditors might have derived from 
the substance and tone of my remarks; but, as that privilege was' denied‘ me, at 
the peril of having my hair pulled; or my throatcu I must: 
cline appearing again in public’on'the subject.’ 
**Sir, when was the ‘ proper time’ to which you Was it whieh’ 
had exhausted the patience of ‘your audience on the 8th, after’ having’ given a 
personal challenge to any who would accept? Was it a proper time-to challenge 
for single combat, before a general assembly of the People, 
for religious worship? 
How could you then have “promptly and gladly from any 
erroneous impression your auditors might have derived from the substance and 
tone of your remarks’ when you knew not from what source your auditors derived 
those impressions? And was it your boasted privilege, your proper time to fire 
and ‘fight your battles o’er again,’ as quick as you had given a. challenge, with- 
out waiting to see if any one accepted it? if 0) who would ae 26 been 
likely to hit—ladies or gentlemen? .. 
| ‘*It was true, sir, what I said, at the your speech, it 
here, that my expressions may not be mistaken—I said in reference to your 
speech, ‘ Judge Brocchus is either profoundly ignorant—or wilfully wicked—one of 
the two. There are several gentlemen who would be very glad’ to prove ‘the state- 
ments that have been made about Judge ‘Brocchus, and which he has’ attempted 
to repel; but I will hear nothing more on‘either side at this’ Conference.” ~~ 
_ And why did T say it?’ To quell the excitement which your ‘remarks had 
- caused in that audience; not to give or accept a challenge, but to prevent“any one 
(of which there were many present wishing the opportunity, ) and every one from 
accepting your challenge, and’ thereby bringing down upon your head the indig- 
nation of an outraged people, in the midst of a Conference convenet “for relig- 
ious instruction and businéss, and which, bad your remarks ‘continued, ‘must’ have 
continued the excitement, until there would have been danger ‘of pulling of hair 
and cutting of throats,’’ perhaps, on both sides, if parties had proved equal—for 
there are‘ points in human actions and events, beyond which méf ‘and women can- 
not be controlled. Starvation will revolutionize any people; and ledd them to acts 
of atrocity that human power cannot control; and will not ‘a mother’s feelings, in 
view of her murdered. offspring, her bleeding husband, and hef dying’ sire, ‘by 
hands of mobocratic and when to the highest 


ete impart justice alike to all? 
Sir, what confidence can murdered, outcas people 
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--your-decisions from the Bench, after you have tantalized their thom the 
stand by: informing them thete’ig’ yet hope in’ their case, if they will apply to 
Bee. Missouri and Hlinois. I ask you,’sir, if you did not know, when yon were thus 

_- tiiaking your plea, that this péoplé have plead with the authorities of those States, 
which are doomed to irretrievable rain by their own acts, from their lowest magis- 
“trate to their highest judge, and from their halls of legislature to their governors, 

: times, and times, and ‘times again; until they, with force of arms, have driven us 
. ftom their midst, and utterly refused the: ‘possibility ‘of the cries of murdered inno- 
_ Cenice from reaching their polluted ears? I ask, sir, did you know this? . If not, 
you were profoundly ignorant; ‘you were possessed of ignorance not to be toler- 
ated in children, of ten years, in these United States. But, on the other hand, if 
you were in possession of the facts, you were wilfully:‘wicked in presuming ‘to tan- 
talize; and rouse in anger dire, those feelings of frail humanity on one hand, and 
offénded justice on the other, which it is our = to Bar in — and 
the issue to the decision of a just God. 
Your motive, action, or design, you wigeess concealed, | or oe: could never 
ave gained a hearing on such an occasion. 
presiding officer in said’ Conference, did I ‘permit to accept your 
seins? No, sir, you know I did not; and could you, as a gentleman, ‘ask the 
_ privilege to defend your challenge before it was accepted? ‘Don Quixote should 
: not be named in such a farce. No, sit, out of mercy to you I prohibited any man 
‘from accepting your challenge. | And until the challenge:was accepted you had 
nothing to reply.to. When, then, was the proper time you refer to, when you 
‘would ‘have replied, and was’ ‘denied time as sup- 
posed, existed. 
“And now, sir, as it. appears from tiie face of subject, that to- 
- {orrow might have been the first ‘proper time’ that might have given you the 
“privilege of explaining,’ and as this courtesy you have utterly refused, and 
_ thereby manifest a choice'to-leave an incensed public incensed ‘still, against your 
- (as they now view it) dishonorable course, I shall take the liberty of doing my 
- duty, by adverting still further to your reply of yesterday. Charity would have | 
. 4nduced me hope, at least, that your speech, in part, was prompted by the impulse | 
; ‘of the moment ; but I am forbid this pleasing reflection by your note, wherein 
_- youstate that ¢ my speech, in all its parts, was the result of deliberation and care, 
_ proceeding from a heated imagination or a maddened impulse.’ ‘I intended ‘to 
- say what Idid say.’ Now, if you did actually ‘ intend to say what you did say,’ 
ft ds'pretty strong presumptive testimony that you were not ignorant, for if you 
~ chad been ignorant, from whence arose your intentions? And if you were not 

Be: — you must have been willfully wicked; and I cannot conceive of ‘a more 
_. haritable construction to put upon your ‘tient on that occasion than to believe 
| designedly and deliberately planned ‘a ‘speech to excite the indignation of 

"your hearers to an extent that would cause them to break the bonds of propriety 
Dy pulling -your hair or cutting your throat, willing, no doubt, in the utmost of 
_ ‘your benevolence to die a martyr’s death, if you could only get occasion to raise 
the hue and cry, and re-murder a Virtuous people, as Missouri and Mlinois have 

done before you. philanthropy this; most 
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fully with the declaration which, it is reported, on pretty good authority, that 


Judge Brocchus made while on his journey to the valley, substantially as follows: 
‘* If the citizens of Utah do not send me as their, delegate to Washington, by 


God, I'll use all my influence .against them, and will crush them.. .I have the 
influence and the power. ms I will it ther not make 
me their delegate.’ 


Now, sir, I will not ‘stop to argue the point your. honor 
those observations that rumor says you did; but I will leave. it to an. intelligent ies 
world, or so much of that world as are acquainted with the. facts. in. the case, 


to decide whether your conduct has not fully proved that you harbored these ma- 
licious feelings in your heart, when you deliberately planned a speech calculated 


in its nature to rouse this community to violence, and that, too, on a. day conse- — 
_ crated to religious duties, your declaration to the contrary notwithstanding, that 
you ‘did not design to offer indignity or insult.” When a man’s words are set in 
direct opposition to his acts, which will men believe? acts all ad time: 
Where, then, is the force of your denial ? cee | 
««Qne item more from your note reads thus: ‘ My sale aeslan: in. the | 


branch of my remarks which seems to be the source of offence, was to. vindicate 


the government of the United States from those feelings of prejudice, and that . 
| spirit of defection which seemed to pervade the public sentiment, &c.’’ Let me 


inquire what ‘public sentiment’ you referred to? Was it the sentiments of the 
States at large? If so, your honor missed his aim, most widely, when he left the 
city of Washington to become the author of such remarks. You left home when 


you left Washington. If such ‘ prejudice and defection’ as you represent, there 
existed, there you should have thundered your anathemas, and made the people 


feel your ‘ patriotic allegiance ;’ but, if ever you believed for a moment—if ever 


an idea entered your soul that the citizens of. Utah, the people generally whom 


you addressed on the 8th, were possessed of a spirit of defection towards the gen- 
eral government, or that they harboured prejudices against it unjustly; so far you 
proved yourself ‘profoundly ignorant’ of the subject in which you were: engaged, 


_ and of the views and feelings of the people whom you addressed ;. and this ignor- _ 


ance alone might have been sufficient to lead you into all the errors and fooleries 
you were guilty of on that occasion. But had you known your hearers, you would 


have known, and understood, and felt that you were addressing the most enlight- 
ened and patriotic assembly, and the one furthest removed from ‘prejudice and 


defection’ to the general government that you had ever seen, that -you had ever 
addressed, or that would be possible for you or any other being to find on the face 


of the whole earth. Then, sir, how would it have been possible. for you. to: have 


offered your hearers on that occasion a greater insult than you did? The most. re- 


fined and delicate ladies were justly incensed to wrath against you. for i intimating 
that their husbands were ever capable of being guilty of such baseness as you rep- 


resented, ‘‘prejudice and defection” towards a constitution which they firmly 
believe emanated from the heavens, and was given by a revelation, to Jay. the 


foundation of religious and political freedom in this age—a constitution and union 
which this people love as they do the gospel of salvation. And when you, sir, 


shall attempt to fasten the false and odious appellation of treason to this commu- 
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- tity, even ignorantly, as we had supposed you did it, you will find plenty, even 
=_ the ladies, to hurl the falsehood back to its dark origin, in tones of thunder; 
‘but if; as you say, you know, ‘(or élse how could the whole have been ‘the result 
Of deliberation and care,’) the plea of ignorance ceases again to shield you, and 
_- you'sttind ‘before the people in all the naked deformity of ‘ wilful wickedness,’ 
“who can plead your excuse? Who, under such circumstances, can make an apol-. 
ony? I wonder not that you should excuse yourself from ms rr ‘or de- 
cline again in public on the subject.’ 
“Permit. me to myself, as ever, 

— respectfully, your servant, : 

BricHaM YOouNG. 


The speech of Judge Brocchus is not extant, nor is there to be found any 
mes of that exciting conference, for it'was before the existence of the Deseret 
News; but the subject and offence appear well defined in the correspondence 
itself, which is strikingly illustrated in the following from Governor 


“ Another important item in the course of your remarks, on the 8th instant, 
in connection with the expose of your own exalted virtue—you expressed a hope 
. that the ladies: you were addressing would ‘become virtuous.’ Let me ask you, 
most seriously, my dear sir, how could you hope thus? How could you hope that 
those dear creatures, somie of whose acts of benevolence to the stranger drew tears 
from your eyes while you were yet speaking—how could you hope—what possible 
chance was there for you to hope—they would become virtuous? Had you ever 
proved them unvirtuous? If so, you could have but a faint hope of their reform- 
ation. But, if you had not proved them unvirtuous, what testimony had you of - 
their lack of virtue? And if they were unvirtuous, how could they ‘ become virtu- 
ous’? Sir, your hope was of the most damning dye, and your very expression 
tended to convey the assertion that those ladies you then and there ad- 
dressed were prostitutes—unvirtuous—to that extent you could only hope, but the 
probabilty was they were so far gone in wickedness you dare not believe they ever 
- could become virtuous. And now, sir, let your own good sense, if you have a 

spark left, answer—could you, had you mustered all the force that hell could 

lend you—could you have committed a greater indignity and outrage on the feel- 
ings of the most virtuous and sensible assemblage of ladies that your eyes ever 
‘beheld? If you could, tell me how.” If you could not, you are at liberty to re- 
main silent. Shall such itisults remain unrequited, unatoned for?” 


- Judge Brocebus made no written reply to the review of his ousilnat but in 
"person acknowledged that it was and to 
for him to the community. 

This singular and suggestive which itself is quite a 
pine of the history of Great Salt Lake City, was published in the New York 
oe and was the commencement of a great sensation over Utah affairs. 

rendered unpopular, and neither able to arraign a 
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Supreme Court, which. was held-in Great Salt Lake City, thoughnolaw bad. been 
passed fixing the time and place for holding it. At this court, asan.original suit, 
an injunction was granted. 
he thought, was a good case forthe injunction, yet he op | . 


rst.—There was ‘hot Proce law ‘fixing the time 
‘Court: ‘had not original and ‘the District 
Court had, which was provided for in the Governor's proclamation.” | 


Chief Jastice ‘and Associate Justice Brocchus left'Gret 
City together. .Soon afterwards Secretary Harris followed: their’example; carry- 
ing away with him the $24,000 which had been 
per diem and mileage of the Legislature. 

It would seem that these three Federal: applau 
the public, and sustained by the Government, their assault being: a 
amy, but they indiscreetly stated, in their communication to the | Go 
that ‘‘ polygamy monopolized all ‘the women, which made it 
for the Federal officers to reside there.” 


Loose as people seppose frontier life ties observes Mr 
ts his Rocky Mountain Saints, ‘tio one: anticipated that representatives: of the 
Federal Government would thus €xpress themselves. © That one sentence‘annihil- 
ated them. Over thé signature of Jedediah M. Grant [the Mayor of Great Salt 
Lake City] a series of letters was addressed to the New York Aera/d, under the 
title, ‘Truth for the Mormons,’.in which the ‘Federal officers ‘were turned into 
redicule and fiercely handled. The Herald gave the public oply one'letter; but 
Grant, nothing daunted, published the whole series in pamphlet form; and ‘scat: 
tered them broadcast. ‘The Grant letters, -from their forcible and pungent style, 
attracted the attention of literary men as gems of wit and ‘vigorous English. 
his*moments of calm reflection, Judge’ Brocchus. may 
ies concluded that hs zeal against polygamy had outstripped “his. pradence. 


"This view in vein ‘of ‘the York Herald’ s special 
| corespondent on Utah affairs, well describes the scandalized sense of the Ameri- | 
can public over the conduct-of ‘the “* runaway judges and’ secretary; bot:it does 
not sufficiently express the offended judgment of the United States:Government 
over their conduct. Congress had only just created:the new Territory-) In do- 
ing this both’ the legislativé ‘and executive departments ‘hada very cléar pre-— 

knowledge that the United States was extending its rule ovér a religious '‘com- 
munity, whose institations, ‘though peculiar, were founded on the strict:examples 
of the Bible. President and his: advisers, — s 
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Daniel: Webster had: with’ an intelligent. intent Brigham 
_ Young Governor, with three other of his co-religignists, to represent the ‘Federal 
authority:to their people ; while to the minority of ‘the Federal officers: was given 
_ the controling power of the judiciary; and the secretaryship, with the custody of 

__ the-appropriations; all of this:had been: done to-bring the Mormon colony har- 
into: the Union under. its:supremacy; yet ere they /had: held, a single 
United: States District Court in:the new Territory, or its Legislature had. assem- 

~ bled, or the Territorial government itself was. fully: set-up, the Chief Justice, his 
 Asspeiate;. and the Secretary deserted their posts. The General: Government was 

incensed over such dicase ; Congress was scarcely less offended; and 

- Daniel Wi , who was ‘Secr ry of State peremptorily ordered the judges and 

back f their deserted!positions or to resign. 
After the departure of these Federal officers | dan Guns Salt Lake City, 
Young appointed Willard Richards Secretary of the Territory. gro tem. 
-This:appointment, and several other: informal acts, which had become necessary 

- imthe absence of the regular officials in a newly organized Territory, was duly 

ee to the Department of! State. Daniel ‘Webster sustained them, and the 

2 hich were signed’ “‘Secretary fro tem, appointed by 

Governor,” were allowed by the Department, and paid. 

_ The Utah Legislature also, finding the United States Judiciary in ‘the Terri- 

j inoperative, passed the following act ‘authorizing Associate Jn ustice ‘Zerub- 

Snow to ‘hold the Courts in all the districts: _ 


aN act CONCERNING THe gupiciany, AND. FoR purroses. 


Sec. L “Be it enacted by the ¢ rn and Legislative Assembly of the Ter- 
of Utah, That the first Jadicial District for said Territory, shall consist of, 
oe and embrace the following counties and districts of country, to-wit: :—Great Salt 
Bonz Davis, Weber, Tooele, and Utah Counties, and all districts of country 
lying east, north, and. west of ‘said counties in said Territory. “The Second 
Judicial District shall consist of Millard and San Pete Counties, and all districts 
of ‘country lying south of thé south line of latitude of Utah County, and north 
_ of the south line of latitude of’ Millard County, within said Territory. . And the 
Third Judicial District shall consist’of Iron’ County, and all. districts of. 
of the: south line of of Millard County, in said Territory. 

2, The Hénorablé Zerubbabel Snow, Associate Justice of the 
ibd of the United States’ for the Territory of Utah, shall reside within the 
: First Judicial District, and held Courts in the following order, viz: on the first 
‘Monday in January and July at Great Salt Lake City; on the first Monday of 
April at Ogden City, in Weber County; and on the first Monday of October at 
- Provo City, in Utah County, imieach year: Provided, the said Zerubbabel Snow, 
‘$ball hold his:first:Court.on the first Monday of October in the 
Court during said year at Provo, in. Utah County... 


Second Judicial District in,each year, to-wit: 
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onthe: first Monday of November at Manti, in San. Pete & an 
ra Monday in May at Fillmore, in Millard County. — cea 
quired to hold one Court for the ‘Third Judicial District, viz: on the first-Mon- 
day in June of each year, at Parowan City; tn Iron County; and each’session of | 
said Court in its several districts shall be kept open at least'one week,and may — 
adjourn to any other place in each of said districts Dee: ieided, the 
business of said Court shall'so require. 
**Sec. 5. The foregoing acts are, and shall be in Poti until a-fulk Bench ot 
the Supreme Court of the United States for the Territory of Utah, shall be sup- 
plied by the President and Senate of the United States, after 
Zerubbabel Snow shall serve only in the First 
‘‘Approved October 4, 1851." 


This officer afterwards, ip opener upon the rst United States Cour 
Utah, thus states : ae 


ace The' Legislative met and, as “the other: had returned to 
the States, 4 law was passed authorizing me to hold the courts in all the districts. 
At my-first court I examined the _proceedings of the Governor. in calling the 
Legislative Assembly, and held them legal, though somewhat informal. This 
was reported to the Department of State, the Honorable Daniel Webster being 
Secretary, who sustained Governor Young and myself. This was the commence- 
ment of my judicial services.’’ «+ 


_ That first United States District Court was held i in Great Salt a City. 

At the first term Judge Snow made use of the United States Attorney and 
the United States Marshal, for Territorial business, there having been at that 
time no Territorial fee bill passed, which led to a correspondence between the 
Judge and the Honorable Elisha Whittlesey, Comptroller of the Treasury, the 
former asking a number of questions relative to the practice of the United States 
‘in defraying the expenses of the Territorial courts, which was answered by the 
latter that the United States simply defrayed the expenses of its own, business i in 
the courts. The answers closed thus: 


Lastly, I will observe that if the clerk, or. any 
service in suits to which the Territory is a party the officer must obtain his pay 
from the Territory or from the county in which such suit may be prosecuted. at > 
‘should appear affirmatively on the face of every account that every item of it isa - 
legal and just claim against the United States; and the details and dates should 
be stated, as required by my circular of December sth, otherwise, the marshal 
should not pay | | 


Thin tell thin bill. 
1852 the law was passed giving jurisdiction to the in 
and criminal cases, and offices of 
the Territory. 
An historical note may that the proceedlingsaf the fast United 
States District Court, held in n Great Salt Lake City, were pobliahed aa the Deseret 
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No. Vol. I, November: asth, 1851, Willard Richards, editor 
Prietor. 
the censure. the Daniel Webster, and with ex- 
: Vie -President Dallis and Colonel Kane using their potent influence against 
them, and also Stephen A Douglass, (to whom Kane in his letter to Fillmore per- 
- gonally refers as surety for Governor Young), Brandebury, Brocchus and Harris 
were forced to retire. They were succeeded by Chief Justice Reed, Associate 
Shaver, and Secretary Ferris on August 31st, 1852. 


--On their arrival in Great Salt Lake City the new appointees received a cor-_ 


dial welcome from the Govertior and citizens, which was reciprocated: by the 
Chief Justice and his Associate, but Secretary Ferris approved the course of his 


predecessor and condemnéd the Mormons and their institutions. The new 


judges; however, turned the tide of public feeling for awhile in favor of this 
community, by the speeches which they delivered, and the\ very friendly letters 
_ which they wrote on Utah affairs. Shortly after his arrival in : Gre — Lake 
City, Chief Justice Reed wrote as followsi 


2 «at waited on his Excellency, Governor Young, exhibited to him my com- 
: -mission, and by him was duly sworn and installed as Chief Justice of Utah. I 
was received by Governor Young with marked courtesy and respect. He has 
taken pains to make my residence here agreeable. The Governor, in manners 
and conversation , is a polished gentleman, very neat and tasty in dress, easy and 
_ pleasant in conversation, and I think, a man of decided talent and strong intel- 

lectual qualities.  * * have heard him address the people once 
on the subject of man’s free agency. He is a very excellent speaker. His ges- 
| ture uncommonly graceful, articulation distinct, and speech pleasant. * 

* Governor is a first rate business man. As civil Governor of 
; the Territory and Superintendent of Indian Affairs, we would naturally suppose 
_ he had as much to do as one man could well attend to; but in addition to those 


employments, he is also President of the Church—a station which is no sinecure 


by any means. His private business is extensive; he owns several grist and saw 
} mills, is extensively engaged in farming operations, all of which he superintends 

personally. I have made up my mind that no man has been more grossly mis- 
' fepresented than Governor Young, and that he is a man who will reciprocate 
kindness and good intentions as heartily and as freely as any one, but if abused, 
or crowded hard, I think he may be found exceedingly hard to-handle.”’ ee 


Bat Secretary Ferris soon after published a book expressing sentiments ae 


_ views, concerning Brigham Young and the Mormon community, the very an- 
tipodes of those uttered by his. Federal associates. After a short residence in 
- Great Salt Lake City Secretary Ferris retired and went to California; Chief Jus- 


tice Reed returned to New York and died; he was succeeded by Chief Justice 


| Jobn F. Kinney, August 24th, 2853, Associate Justice Zerubbabel Snow occupied 


his full-term and. was succeeded by. Associate Justice George P. Stiles, August 1st, 


3854. Almon W. Babbitt succeeded Ferris as Secretary, and District Attorney 
Blair. John M. Bernhisel was Delegate to Congress. 
In 1854, Lieutenant. Colonel E. J. Segie, with his command, arrived in 
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Colonel Steptoe,.... Associate Justice Shaver's name was also to the, do 


suffered terribly from a wound, the pain of which he relieved by the € 


the’ cause of ‘his death required” but little explanation. The 
the ‘He'was buried by them with pre 


| 


Great Salt Lake City, and of Governor Young's’ apoititment ‘expiring 
about this time, President Pierce tendered the office to Colonel Steptoe; ‘but ‘a 
‘was a gentleman, and 4 true républican, and he had too much wis thal 
accept the honor, for he: knew that Brigham was the choice of the: people. 1 
following document, the movement spire 


“Jo His n Pierce, President of the, United States ates: 


petitioners. would respectfully. that,’ whereas. Gi or 
Brigham Young possesses the entire confidence of the ‘people. of: this: Messivory, 
without distinction of party or sect ;:and:from personal acquaintance: and ‘social 
intercourse we find him to be a firm supporter of the constitation and-laws of the 
‘United States, and’ a tried pillar: of Republican institutions ;: and having repeat-— 
‘edly. listened to his remarks, in private as well as in -public:assemblies, do know — 
he is the warm friend and able supporter of constitutional liberty, the rumors — 
published in the States notwithstanding; and having canvassed to our satisfaction 
his doings as Governor and Superintendent of Indian affairs, and also the dispo- 
sition of the appropriation for public buildings for the Territory; we : do most 
cordially and cheerfully represent that the same. has been expended fo the best . 
interest of the nation; and whereas his re-appointment would subserve the Terri- 
torial interest better than the appointment of any other ‘man, and would meet 
with the gratitude . of the entire inhabitants of the Territory, and ‘his removal 
would causé the deepest feeling ‘of sorrow.and regret; and it being our unquali- 
fied opinion, based upon the personal acquaintance which we have formed with 
Governor Young, and from our, observation of the results of his influence and 
administration in this Territory, that he possesses in an eminent degree .every 
qualification necessary for the discharge of his official duties, and unquestioned 
integrity and ability, and he’ is. the most person th 
ation, and do earnestly request Superinten 
of Indian affairs for this Territory.” 


This document was signed by Colonel and every other nited State 
- Army officer in the Territory, as well as by all of the Federal Civil officials, ‘and 
by every merchant and prominent citizen of Great Salt Lake City ou the Gen- | 
tile side... The petition was headed by Chief Justice Kinney, follow 


- Not long after the signing of ‘this document, which obtained from President | 


Pierce the re-appointment of Governor Young, Judge Shaver, on’ the morning ee 


the 29th of June, 1855, was fourid dead ‘in his bed, in Great Salt’ Lake’ City. 

‘The judge the previous ‘night was apparently in. good health, but he had Tong 

‘ministration of opiates, and occasionally by stimulants ; that, 
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 Jededia Grant, 
is embalmed in the. 


d a friend of the. community. 
ditizens, his sudden death opportunity for the circulation of a malicious: 
ry ce me ‘with Governor 


‘popularly termed ; Dut'we must leave the’ Federal thread for awhile and re- 


events with: tile! community, the growth and peopling of Great 
‘Salt Lake City, and the colonization ‘of Utah in general, from about the time of 


ICAL EXPOSITION, EMIGRATION. 
"For the completeness of the history a sociological exposition ‘of the peopling 
_ bare: its. ethnological. elements’ and ‘methods 
ore which ‘society: first -grew inthe isolation: 
from Europe to this. country, for’: the: wety: purpose organizing a new 
_ and créating «State of} the American nation... 


«In the history of Great Salt Lake. 


be considered as the: most. televant to its: population for, especially at 
— The American’ pioneers 
tion, than plant the gerins ofsociety in these 


nm the must have: passed before there could have 


- population was i ed ten-fold’ w ‘first Great Britain and 


do. lth $0 small.a communityasthat which 
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Omaha Nation, December will of interest in this 


To the Saints:in England, Scotland, Ireland,. Wales and adjacent ‘islands: 
and countries, we say, emigrate as speedily as possible to this vicinity, looking. fo 
‘ and following the counsel of the Presidency at Liverpool : g ta. New Or- 
2 leans, and from. thence direct to Council: Bluffs, which will. save. much. SEpeDe. 
‘Those: who. have but, little means, and ittle.or no labor, will soon exha 
| means if they remain where they are, therefore it is. wisdom. that. they, Temove 
without delay; for here is land on which, by their labor, they. can, apeedily. better 
their condition for their further.,journey. And to all: Saints many countr 
dering upon the Atlantic, we would say. pursue the same. course, come il 
ately and prepare to go west,—bringing with you all kinds of choice seeds, of 
a grain, vegetables, fruit, shrubbery, trees, and vines—everything that. will please 
the eye, gladden the heart, or cheer the soul of man, that grows upon the face of 
_ the whole earth ; also the best stock of beast, bird, and fowl of every kind ; also 
: the best tools of every description, and machinery for spinning, or weaving, and 
ee dressing cotton, wool, flax, and silk, etc., etc., or models and desctiptions of the 
| the same, by which they can construct them; and the same in felation to all 
kinds of farming utensils and husbandry, mck as corn shellers, grain t threshers. : 
: and cleaners, smut machines, mills, and every implement and article within their — 
. . knowledge that shall tend to promote the comfort, health, a “Or prosper- ~* 
‘ity of any people. §o far as it can be consistently done, bring ‘models and 
drafts, and let the machinery be built where it is used, which will © save ogreat ex- 
pense in transportation, in and tools and it 
President Young prompted:the. Mormons to enter covenant 
in the temple, that they would. not.cease their. encrtionawntihtranpandinidael of : 
them who desired and was :unable to gather to the valley 
brought to that place. No sooner: were they located)in:the Rocky than 
_ the:Church prepared to fulfill this covenant, extending its application to the Saints : 
"in all the world.’ The-subject:was introduced at the October Conference, in.1849, _ 
by President Heber C. Kimball, and. @ unainmous vote was there and then taken 
to raise a fund for. the fulfillment of the promise. A committee wae appointed to 
raise money, and Bishop Edward Hunter sent to the frontiers to par } wagons 
and cattle, “Pottowatomie About ‘$5,000 | 


President. Orson brother, we write to:: ‘you more artic 
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time the w 
efease until Israel is gathered rom all nations, and the poor can ‘it under Their, 
own vine, and inkabit their house, and God be 


» 


year, Bishop: Hunter) who 


be with you, bearing the finds already raisin this place. 


. In the first place, this fund has-been raised by. voluntary. donations, sik is to 
by the same process, and the same 
cause it to 


pring as it will possibly do, on account of 


ae a for cattle, el Hunter will gather all his company, organize them in the 


order, and preside over the camp, travelling with the same to this place, 


4 


es 2 — previously procured the best teamisters possible, such as are accustomed to 


r sional and will be kind and attentive to their teams. __ 
- When the Saints thus helped arrive here, they will give ihe obligations to 


4 cumstances will permit ; and labor will be furnished, to such as wish, on the public 
= and good pay; and as fast as they can procure the necessaries of life, and 


rplus, that surplus will be applied to liquidating. their debt, and ‘thereby i in- 


cerease the perpetual fund. 


By this it will readily be discovered that the pees are . to be appropriated ir in 
1e form of a loan rather than a gift; . and this will make tha honest in heart re- 


= for they have to labor and not live on the charity of their friends, while the 


farniabed 


_ lazy idlers, if any such there be, will find fault and maa, ever 
em for the journey, and in the end pay nothing. ane 
ad Brother Hunter will return. all the funds to ro place faery season, when 
to convert. all the cattle and means 


$3 44 


the moet judicious course will be 


oe into. cash, that the same may be : sent abroad as speedily as possible on. another 
- mission, together with all that we, can raise besides to add_ to it; and we antici- 
pate that the Saints at Pottowatomie and in the States will increase the fund by 
company. 
few” we se 


é send out by our agent at this me tke’ a grain of 
‘seed in the earth; we send iit forth into the world, and among the Saints 


a ¢ good soil—and we expect it will grow and’ flourish, atid spread abroad in a 


: that it will cover England, cast its shadow on Europe, “and in process 
ole earth; that is to sdy, these funds are destined to in- 


“We remain | your br ‘hres 


similar wan writen to “Orson. Pratt, Presi nt ofthe Mis. 


“Your office i in is the dancin for ail 


tor this or the tithing funds for all Butope, and you will. not: — 


the Church to refund to the amount of what they have received, as soon as cir- 
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‘The next was 41, from George P. Waugh, of Edinburgh, on he 
bat: in time’ ‘the various: ‘of the 


conference the Saints would be. and to ok | 
who saw ‘them ‘shipboard, in vessels chartered for their 


were they left to the mercy o of, ‘runners’? and shipping’ ints. Whe 
board, the companies, which in some some cases have amounted to imi 
sand souls per ship, were divided “wards, 
or bishop, and his two ‘councilors,'‘and each company under its 1 
councilors ; and besides these were “the doctor, steward, ‘and co 
assistants.’ During the passage, ‘regular service was daily” 
and’ evening prayers, preaching meetings and councils. 
numerous “entertainments, concerts, | dances, etc., so that ‘the: ‘trip 
enjoyed by the captains and their as 


Atlantic were like merry makings, ¢ : 
much as by the Saints. Reaching America a similar system was pu 3u 

fivers, on the railroads, and across the plains until the Saints arr 

= when were received, in n the old time, by and authorities 


4 


cola, there were not in all Utah more than eight thousand souls ; 
. the same date, in the British mission. there were thirty thousan 
Mormon Church. - The resources of population the community. 
at home the resources were-not sufficient to people Great. Salt: Lake 
colonizing genius of. this peculiar people ’’ was now 
soon began to manifest. itself in gigantic efforts.to. populate chess and to 
found the hundreds of cities. and settlements which. Utah.p tto-day, and 
which the Mormon leaders. designed to people when they.laid-off the City. of the 
-Great’Salt Lake in 1847. This genius of colonization the community had mani-— 
fested from the beginning, as was observed in the opening’ chapter, it had 
hitherto operated chiéfly abroad, in creating a population for the ‘* building up 
of a Zion.’ on the. American continent. True there had sailed a- few shi loads 


ation of a community. As it 
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eonsequence of. the 


| on the native American element. es 


foreign, missions, the Mormons for the : time found.. full.a aim. 
lor their colonizing: enius and religion. From that. moment, Mormonism 
pneant the peopling of Utah and the ‘building of cities. and settlements, 


t00, chiefly at the onset, by: yearly emigrations of converts from 
Salt Lake City being | the initial society work. | 


Accordingly at the October Conference. of ee held le this city, after 


| sabtishing the Provisional Government of the State of Deseret, and the organ- 
- dzation of the Perpetual Emigration. Fund Company, ‘for the gathering. of 
Israel from the nations,”’ as set forth in the circular, the Presidency and Twelve 
Apostles set apart John Taylor, for Fre nee, to open a mission:in that country ; 
- Lorenzo Snow for a similar [purpose to Switzerland and Italy; Franklin D. Rich- 
for England, to startthe operations of the Perpetual. Emigration Fund 


Company. in Europe; while: ‘Brestus 


nsation”’ to the 


t (1883). nearly’ one-third of the Mormon population ‘of Utali, including 


es offspring, is Scandinavian. In 1849, the emigrations from Great Britain, 


direct for Utah commenced 5 from that date to. their ‘suspension for awhile, in 
Buchanai | expedition, with which we shall presently deal, the 
fmon emigrations to America embraced about thirty thousand souls, the 


5 


_ down to the present. time, the: British mission, though greatly. depleted by her 
: pplies has continued emigrations to this Territory. During this time a large 


on.to the population also. poured i in from, of the Maton, 


“In connection with, this eubject of is 
should ‘be considered;: social. factor of this Territory. Polygamy: system 


of: family: relations was. published. in 1851. With it as.a religious institution the 


“historian has nothing: to: nor is it: Ais: province either: to’ question or 


history. has euch’ to “do with it in the peopling of Utah. ‘The 
population of this Territory, i in ‘fact, has grown largely out of Mormon polygamy; > 


and, of deteriorating, the race. it has, j in this case, replenished and i im- 


AL 


from the’ ‘robust. ‘fruitful ‘races of ‘Scandinavia and Great 


| Britain , their marriage with a dominant pioneer element of the American stock 
- has given stamina to families. and population to the country. ‘Indeed, Mormon 
heey has done. ‘nearly as ‘much. for the population: ‘of Utah as. emigration 
ooh and with it, further than. the statement of its facts, the writer has nought 
te dé ina sociological exposition. Thus it will be seen that, having planted the 

germs of society in these valleys, the American portion of the population united 
in marriage with the. emigrants—and the whole became one people i in the coloniza- 
of Utah—one people very mach in race‘ as were already i in ‘faith. ‘The 
exposition will further the 


a of whom became ‘compounded i in the population of Utah; and still on, 
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who go up to the New Jerusalem of the West in luxurious | 


while the ‘have by ssed @ y deat 
| children born in these to manhood: mhoc 


“ some gave three cheers, some laughed, and some ran and fairly 


hotel, sign post, cake and beer. barber pole, market 


“3 


‘THE SAINTS. ‘THEIR SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS PECULIARITIES. AND CUS: 
TOMS. ECSTACY OF THE GOLD-HUNTERS WHEN THEY CAME. UPON 
 VIBWS BY STANSBURY, GUNNISON, AND. TRAV- 

_ ELERS, OF THE MORMONS AND THEIR INSTITUTIONS, PETITION FOR A 


is thought that a few pictures of the ‘ily aki, ‘add of 
society in its primeval forms, may have a special interest to visitors of ‘day, 3 


shall be the pictures which struck the fancy, or the judgment, of the intelligent | 
‘¢ Gentile” who first came upon the peculiar people, just settled in the ‘yalleys of 
Utah, yet they described them in wonderment, much as they would ‘have done had 


they come upon the strange habitation and inhabitants of another world. : “There 


is a graphic life-touch in some of those sketches—mere letters though they were 
+that the imagination of the best artist could not equal. \ They are: realistic 
.. what was; romances of social life, so to speak, that were not-dreams. 

Here it a graphic sketch from the artistic_pen of a gold — 
dent of the Vew York Tribune, under'date of July 8th, 


company of gold diggers which I have the” ‘honor ‘ta id, 
arrived here on the 3d instant, and judge our feelings when, after some twelve | 
hundred miles travel through an uncultivated desert, and the last one hundred 
miles of the distance through and among lofty mountains, and narrow ‘and diffi- | 
cult ravines, we found ourselves suddenly, and almost unexpectedly, i ina ‘compar- 
ative paradise. At first sight of all these signs of cultivation 
in the wilderness, we were transported with wonder and pleasare. ssa Bs wept, 
Wor joy, 
while all felt inexpressibly happy to find themselves once more amid ‘scenes eke h 
mark the progress of advancing civilization. — We passed on amid: scenes like 
these, expecting every moment to come to some commercial centre, some business — 
point in this. great metropolis of the mountains, but we were hie phar “No 


r; not even a bakery ora me 
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physical industry... AS first I thought it was an 
Ip short, thought it very. ‘much: like Owenism personified... on in- 
~*~ quiry, I found that a combination of seemingly unavoidable circumstances had 
‘produced this singular state of affairs. . There were no hotels because there had 
‘been. no travel; no barber sh 
mo one had time to shave his Deighbor ; ; no stores, because they had no. goods to 


ACE | new: : an. entire reduced to a level, and 


all living t by. their labor—all. ‘cultivating the or following some branch 


, because. every one chose to shaye himself, and 


sell, nor time to traffic no of business, because all were busy to make 


a. centre. 


‘There was of | mecha ‘ic’s shops, of milliners and 


os tailors, etc.; but they needed no sign, nor had they time to paint or erect one, 
os for they were crowded with business. Beside their several trades, all must culti- 


: : e vate the land or die, for the country was new, and no cultivation but their own 
Bote within a thousand miles. - Every : one had his own lot, and built on it; i every one. 
cultivated it, and perhaps a small farm in the distance. 


‘And the strangest of all was, that this great city, ‘extending o over several 


a square miles, had been erected, and every house and fence made, within nine or 
a ten months of the time of out arrival ; while at the same time, i. emg were 


one hundred miles up and down the valley. 


‘This Territory, State, or, as some it, ‘ may 


| be considered one of. the. greatest. prodigies of our time, and, in. comparison with 
its age, the most gigantic of all Republics in existence—being only in its second 


ear since the first seed of cultivation was planted, or the first civilized. habita. 


as, : tion commenced, If these people were such thieves and robbers as their enemies 
_ Fepresented. them to: be in. the States, I must think they have great 


reformed in 
point ot industry since coming to the mountains, 


this day attended. worship with them in. the. open. air. “Some thousands 
oe of well dressed, intelligent-looking. people. assembled.; a number.of: them on foot, 
oe ‘same i in carriages, and some on_horses.. Many were neatly. and. even. fashionably 


The beauty and. neatness.of the ladies reminded me. of some of. our best 


congregations of New York, They had a choir of both sexes, who performed 

oe _ exceedingly well, accompanied by a band, playing well on almost every musica! 
he instrument of modern invention, Peals of the most sweet, sacred and solemn 
music filled the air; after which, a solemn prayer was offered by. Mr, Grant (a 


Latter-day. Saint), of Philadelphia, followed various business advertise- 


mpents, read by the clerk, After. this, came a lengthy dis- 
 gourse by Mr. Brigham the Society, partaking. somewhat 
"of: politics, much of religion and philosophy, and a little on the subject of gold ; 
showittg. the wealth, strength and glory of England, growing out of her. coal 
_ tines, iron and industry, and the weakness, corruption and degradation of Span- 


ica, Spain, etc., growing out of their gold and silver, and idle habits. 


observed that the people. here. would. to be organized 
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with 


their religion. 
old, daring and determined ir 
PPY; while i in i 


tic 


growing sddenly in. the. wilderness. 
my golden dream, and find it but a dream 


~ 
Uy 


‘of govern n efit 


encé; and 


Right of wrong, the princi 
er permanent element of the mind in 


in the sentiment | and by ineaeation of igh 


4 


ae jor eligible to. the offide, and ready armed for the controversial warfare. 


créed is his idol... And while aniong Best proselytes: we. class many that 
jeast versed in literary attaninients, still among them we find: liberally edu- 
men, and those have! been: ministers in- other denominations—in fact 
‘of intelligence, moral yy; and good citi- 


res his permission, by Satan, to test the fidelity and watchfulness of 


the diseiples.of truth Litigation is much d 
for brother to go to law with brother, and that before unbelievers ; ‘30 
is a sort of cotinty’court judge between man and:man, with an appeal — 
te the: whole ‘bench,’ and @ final resort to Brigham, who:does good practical 
tice without atiy embarrassment from statute or common ‘laws: 
sof their rights, and feel themselves en- 
order by their own. laws -and severely punish contempt of them.. The ad- 
of justice is of. most simple kind, and based on the. equity. and 
merits of the question, wi out reference to ents. and technicalities.” 


Ap ‘writing to a New York paper said: 

is now. three. years since the Mormons arrived in Salt , Valley, and 
energy in laying out.a citys building, fencing: farms, raising» crops, etc., is 

wonderful to behold, and. is but. another striking demonstration of the inde- 

le enterprise, industry, and. perseverance of the Anglo 

pe. Mormons, take: them. as a, body, I truly believe are.a, most. industrious 

and, I confess,,.as intelligent as any I have met. with when:in.the East ‘or 


are a little fanatical about. their religious. views, which is 


leaders.. Indeed, almost every man is a 
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mountains, for twelve tiundred miles, such, probably, an 
over in any other part of the world, to settle in a region whioks carcely ever re- 
ceived the tread of any but the wild savages and beasts who. roam the eae ‘ 


must be possessed of an indomitable energy that is but rarely. met with.” 


Ww. Kelly, i in his “ Excursions i in California in the Early D | 


The houses are small, principally of adobies, ‘built up: only. as: 
eden, until the more urgent-and important matter of inclosure-is attended to; 
but I never saw anything to-surpass the ingenuity of arrangement with which they 
are fitted up, and the scrupulous: cleanliness with whichthey.ape kept.:i There 
‘were tradesmen and artizans of all descriptions, but no regular stores. or 'work- ve 
shops, except forges. Still, from: the shoeing of an ox, to the-mending of a 
watch, there was no difficulty ¢xperienced in getting it done.as cheap and.as well 
put out of hand as in any other.city in America. | Notwithstanding.the oppress- 
ing ‘temperature, they were:al] hard .at work at ‘their: trades, and abroad in the 
fields, weeding, moulding, and irrigating ; and it certainly: speaks: volumes for 
their energy and industry, to: see the quantity of land they:have fenced in,.and 

the settlement in 1847)... | 
‘(After bathing, we in our the 
Mormon service, held. for the the. present in the large space-adjoining the in- 
tended Temple, which is only just above the foundations, but: :will. be:a.structure 
of stup¢ndous proportions, and, if finished according to the plan, of-surpassing 
elegance. I went early, and found a.rostrum in front of whick:there’ «were: rows 
of stools and chairs for the townfolks ; those from the. country, who arrived An 

_ gteat numbers, in light wagons, sitting on chairs, took up their. station$in. their — 
vehicles in the background, after .unharnessing the. horses... There. was a very 
large and most respectable congregation ; the ladies.attired in rich ahd. becoming 
costumes, each with parasol; and I hope I may say, without:‘any/ imputation: of 
profanity, a more of. been:may: 


Utah, was Captain Stansbury. ‘He says in his official report 


“The founding, within the space. of three years, of a lar, ge. { | 
community npon a spot so remote from the abodes of men, 80 Coole shut 
out by natural barriers from the rest of the world, so entirely unconnected by | 
water-courses with either of the oceans that wash:the shores of ‘this’ con 3 
country offering no advantages‘of inland navigation or of foreign comm 
on the contrary, isolated by vast uninhabited deserts, and only to be ‘reached by 
_ long, painful, and often hazardous: journeys by land—presents an anomaly 80 very : 

peculiar, that it deserves'more than a passing notice. In this young and pros- 
perous country of ours, where cities grow up in a day, and States spring upin a 
_ year, the successful planting of a colony, where the natural advantages: shave been 

such as to hold out the pone of abaqente reward to the: projectors, wo have 
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nex ‘preconceived ideas of its probability; well be con- 
eo) Bees. Tied admirable system of combining labor, while each has. his own prop- 
as po in: lands and tenements; aad the proceeds of his industry, the skill in divid- 
$ng-off the lands, and conducting the irrigating canals to supply-the want Of-rain, 
whichorarely: falls between, April: and: October; the cheerful: manner. in. which 
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@very- one applies himself: industriously, but not laboriously; the complete reign 


of. good neighborhood. and quiet: house and fields, form themes for admiration to 
thie stranger coming from the dark and. sterile recesses of the: mountain gorges 
 into-this flourishing valley-;’and he is:struck with wonder at the immense results, 
produced in sq short a time}: ‘by a handful of individuals. 
the result of the guidance of all those bp master. mind ; 
3 -.anid-we. see a comfortable: people residing where, it is not too much to say, the 
| @heerfel contentment that pervaded the whole community... Ever since the first 
year of privation, provisions ‘have beer’ abundant, and want of the necessaries 
_ and even comforts of life.areé unknown. A design was at one time entertained 
(more, I believe, as a: prospective measure than anything ‘else) to set apart a fund 
for the purpose of erecting’a poor-house; but, after strict inquiry it was found 
that there were in the whole population but two persons who could he considered 
objects of public charity; and the plan was consequently abandoned. 


on by themselves as an evidefice of the smiles of heaven, and of the special favor 


_. @iscipline and ready obedience of a large body of industrious and intelligent 

men, and in the wise counsels of prudent and sagacious leaders, producing a 

oneness and concentration of action, the result of which “has: astonished even 

those’ by whom it has-been effected. The happy consequences of this system of 

pees. united and well directed action, under one leading and controlling mind, is most 
ee prominently apparent in the erection of public buildings, opening of roads, the 
-_- ganstruction of bridges, and the preparation of the country for the speedy occu- 
pation of a large and rapidly growing population, shortly to be still further aug- 

tt their with the of that: ‘through their 
ees city, the Mormons were ever fair and upright, taking no advantage of the neces- 
_ , sitous condition of many, if. not most of them. They sold them such provisions 
a. they could spare, at moderate prices, and such as they themselves paid in their 
_» dealings with each other.. .In the whole of our intercourse’ with them, which 
lasted rather more ‘than a year, I cannot refer to a single instance of fraud or ex- 

| * tortion-to which any of the party was subjected ; and I strongly incline to the 
hae opinion that the charges that have been preferred against them in this respect, 
arose from interested: misrepresentation or erroneous information. I certainly 

never experienced anything like it in my own case, nor did I witness or hear 


the Deity; but I think it-may: be most ‘clearly accounted for inthe admirable 


This happy external. state of universally diffused prosperity, is commented | 
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any instance of it in’ others, while resided. athonig them. 
many that passed through their settlements were “disposed to: 
to the land they occupied, to ridicule the municipal regulations ‘of their city, and 
to’ trespass wantonly upon their rights. Such offenders were promptly arrested 
by the authorities, made to pay a severe fine; and in some instancés were’ ‘impris- ! 
or made to labor‘on the public works; a punishment richly: 
which would have been inflicted upon them in any civilized coi 
short, these people presented the appearance of a quiet, orderly, industrious, 1 
well-organized society, as much ‘so'as‘one would meet with in ‘any ape the 
Union, having the rights of personal property as perfectly defined:.and’ as relig- 
iously respected as with ourselves; nothing being farther from their faith or prac- 
tice than the spirit of communism, which has been most erroneously‘ supposed to 
prevail among them. The main peculiarity of the people consists in their relig- 
- jous tenets, the form and extent of ‘their church government, (which © 4s @ a 
racy), and in the nature especially of their domestic 
Another early writer says: 
masses are sincere in their belief: af are 
been deceived by their leaders, the sin, if any, rests on them. ‘I ‘firmly believe 
the people to be honest, and imbued with true religious feelings; and when we 
take into consideration their general character previously, we cannot’ but believe 


_ in their sincerity. Nine-tenths of this vast population are the peasantry of Scot- 


land, England and. Wales, originally brought up with religious ‘teachings at 
Protestant parish churches. ‘ They place implicit faith in their leaders, who, in a 
pecuniary point of view have fulfilled their promise; each and all of them are 
comfortably provided with land and tenements.. At first they, of course, suffer pri- 

vation, until they build their houses, and reap their crops, yet all their neces- 

sities in the meantime dre provided for by the Church, and in‘a social point of 
view they are much happier than they could ever hope to have been at their 
native homes. From -being tenants at the will of an imperious and exacting 
landlord, they suddenly became landholders in their own 

on free soil, under a free and enlightened government. 

‘‘Considering, again, how all efforts for the improvement of on 2 iaieianes 
must necessarily be self-dependent in such a place, one cannot say they have been 
tardily developed. © Indeed, to me, the ‘manufactures, few as they were; and the 
products and settlements sprung up so extensively in so short atime, spoke not of — 
a sensual but of a thrifty and industrious population, who, whatever may be their 
delusions in matters of belief, or the corrupting influence of their customs, at 
least determined to put their hands to the plow, and, looking forward, to work, 
out of hardship and adversity, a comfortable, if not an enviable, prosperity. 
Observe Salt Lake City—not a San Francisco, certainly—but remember ry 
“yee years ago nota house:stood here, nor a stick, nor a stone to build one of. 

‘*The cheerfui happy faces, the self-sacrificed countenances, the cordial’ saluta- Z 
tion of brother or sister on all occasions of address, the lively straing of music 
- pouring forth from merry hearts in every domicile, as women and children sing 
their ** Songs of Zion,’’ while plying the’ an expression’ a 
happy society i in the vales of 
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“They have themselves distinct from the vices of civiliza- 
Hote. During a residence of ten weeks in Great;$alt Lake City, and my observa- 
in all their various settlements, it is worthy. of record that I-never heard 
ae or improper:language, never saw a man drunk, never had: my atten- 
tion called to'to the exhibition of vice of any sort. There are no gambling 
- powers, grog shops, or houses of ill-fame in all their settlements. - They preach 
/ morality i in their churches and from their stands, and, what is as strange’ as it is 
true, their people practice it, and religiously believe their salvation 
- falfilling the behests of the religion which they have adopted. 
liquor law, enforced .pretty strictly, compels sobriety, virtee is, 
therefore, no abject for. praise. Swearing, at least blasphemous swearing, in the 


- public streets, is prohibited under pain of a five-dollar fine for each offense ; the 


fine is scarcely ever imposed, but violation of the law is uncommon, and very 
rarely i in public or private. do you hear an oath. Theft, even in petty things, 
such as vegetables and fuel, is prevented, not by prosecution, but by the known 
rule, that if a man steals two or three times he is ordered to dbecome honest or 
leave the country for good. - Not that Mormons ever pretend that there are no 
‘bad men among them; nay, agreeable to their principles, they. will tell. you that 
a Mormon, if bad, will be worse than other men, because he sins against greater. 
‘light and knowledge, and after receiving the Spirit of God. Confirmatory of 
| this, I have met at Salt Lake with two “or three very proper scoundrels; but, 


taking the people all around, I consider them as moral, 


and hospitable a set as one is apt to fall in with. 

In social parties and lively meetings the Lit are pre-eminent, and 
their hospitality would be more readily extended to strangers had they suitable 
dwellings to invite them into. In their social gatherings and evening parties, 
_ patronized by the presence of the prophets and apostles, it is not unusual to 
open the ball with prayer, asking the blessing of God on their amusements, as 
well as upon any other engagement; and then will follow’ the most sprightly 
- dancing, in which all join with hearty good will, from the highest dignitary to 
the humblest individual; and this exercise is to become end of the —,* 

ship, to praise God in'song and dances.’ 


These private balls and soirees are beyond the time of 


€ock-crowing by the younger members, and ‘ae remains the 
. furnish the breakfast for the jovial guests. ‘ 

Toward the end of April, in 1854, about ten previous to the depart: 
‘ure of Governor Brigham Young, on his annual visit to the’southern settlements 


.Utah, tickets of invitation to a grand were in name. had the 


‘honor to receive one of them. ° 

“At the appointed hour my appearance, by 
Young, who gave me a general introduction. A larger collection of fairer and 
more’ beautiful women I never saw in one room. '. All of them were dressed in 


white muslin, some with pink and others with blue sashes. Flowers were the 


_ only ornaments in the hair. ‘The utmost order and the strictest decorum pre- 
yailed. Polkas and» waltzes ‘were not danced ; country. datices, cotillions, 
etc., were At the invitation of Governor opened 
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HISTORY OF SALT LAKE CITY. 


the ball with one-of’ his. wives.” The: ‘Governor, beautiful partner, 
vis-a-vis. ‘An old-fashioned cotillion was danced with ladies, 
andthe Governor: acquitted himself*wery well-on the‘ light ‘fantastic toe." After 
séveral rounds of dancing, a match was played by the band; and a‘procession was — 
formed; I conducted:miy first‘partner to the supper room, where’ ‘T partook of a 
fine entertainment at the Governor's table: There must have been at: least:two 

hundred ladies present, and about ‘one “hundred gentlemen. I. ‘returned: 
quarters at twelve o'clock, most. xidit = 
society among the Mormons.””) Hike 


1852 the people had a grand ¢ This 

the first notable celebration of our. - national birthday by the Mormons since their ~e 
arrival in the valley, though it was kept by the Pioneers on’ the way, ‘both at 
Winter Quarters and as they approached the haven of their search, — “They had 
afterwards, in a manner, blended the idea and spirit ‘of the” Fourth with tt 
Twenty- Fourth, which they esteeta as the natal day of Utah.” ‘On the first cele- 


tion of read, bat the of the year in 1852, was to the 
Fourth of July. 
“At the first session of the ‘Territorial Legistatire, held in’ ‘pipe p in Salt 

Lake City, memorials to Congress were adopted, praying for the construction of # 

a national central railroad, and also a ‘telegraph line from the Missouri River, via | 
Salt Lake City to the Pacific. The following memorial was Sear and ey. opr ved 

. by Governor Young, March 34, (1852: 


“To the Honorable the Senate ond. House of Representatives of the Onited States, 
in Congress assembled:. 

_. .£* Your memorialists, the: of 
tory of Utah, respectfully pray your: honarable body to. provide for. the. -establish- 
ment of a national central railroad. from, some eligible point on. the , Mississippi 
or Missouri River, to San Diego, San Francisco, Sacramento, or: Astoria, or such 
other point on or near the Pacific weston as the wisdom of yous hanes. body 
may dictate. 

the Pacific requires the immediate attention, guardian care, and. fostering assistance | 
of the greatest and most liberal government on the earth. Your memor 
ofthe opinion that not less than'five thousand American. citizens. have perished 

: om. the different routes within the last three. years, for the want of proper 
: ‘means of transportation. That an eligible route can be obtained, . your 
memorialists have no doubt, being-extensively acquainted with the country: We 
know that no obstruction exists between. this point and Sao Diego, and that. iron, 
coal, timber, stone, and other materials exist in various places on,the route; and : 
that the settlements. of this: Territory are so situated as to. amply supply the | 
builders of said road with material and provisions for a considerable portic mek ide F 
route, and to carry on an extensive trade after the road is completed, ' Bie. 
memorialists are of mineral resources of Calif | 
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Sates, srithoin the construction ef such a road}; and upon its completion, the 

@ntire trade to China ‘and East Indies: 

_ Union, thereby giving to-our:citizens the almost entire control of the Asiatic and 
Pacific trade; pouring into’the lap of the American States the millions ‘that are 
diverted though oer and last, though not least, the 
_ toad herein proposed would be a:perpetual chain or iron band, which would ef- 
”fectually. hold together our: glorious Union with an ithperishable identity of 
‘mutual interest ; thereby’ consolidating our relations with foreign powers in times 
Of peace, and our defense ‘from foreign transmission of 


The earnest attention of Congress to this important subject solicited by 


= memoralists, who, in duty bound, will ever pray.’ i, 


the’ 31st. of ‘January, 1854, there was another movement of the people 
ee a Pacific Railroad. The citizens of Salt Lake and surrounding country, men 
ar and. ‘women, gathered en masse to make a grand demonstration in its favor. 

As the Salt Lake Temple, when completed, will be one of the finest and most 
unique architectural piles in America, it will be proper for us to give @ synopsis 
of the laying of the corner stones. We cull the beg from ‘the Deseret 
Mews: 


a have been more satisfactory to Saints or Angels... The distant valleys sent 
_ forth their inhabitants, this valley swarmed forth its thousands, and.a more glori- 


gus sight has not been seen for generations than at Great Salt Lake City this day. 


- € The Deseret national flag was unfurled to the breeze. _The Nauvoo Brass 


ase Captain Ballo’s Band, and the Military Band enlivened the air with their 


- sweetest strains. The Silver. Greys made.a venerable appearance, and the minute 
men, true to their duty, were at their posts at an early hour. The police, under 
the efficient management of Captain Hardy, were at their, posts. at the time ap- 
eee ; and the countenances.of the Saints were as glad end cheerful. as though 
each had been favored with the visitation of an angel. . oes bo _ The 
_ procession then formed at the vestry door in the following onder 

Martial music. Colors. . 2d, Nauvoo Brass Band. 34, Ballo’s s 


‘Band. Colors. 4th, Captain. Pettegrew with relief guards. Colors. sth, Singers. 


6th, First President and. Counselors, and aged Patriarch. 7th, The Twelve 
- Apostles, first Presidency of the Seventies, and President and Counselors of the 
_ Elders’ Quorum. 8th, Pre ident of the High Priests’ Quorum, and Counselors, 
- in’connection with the President of: the Stake, and the High Council.  gth, Pre- 
pitas Bishop, with his Council, and the Presidents of the lesser Priesthood, and 
_ their Council, roth, Archizects and workmen selected for the day, with banner, 
fepresenting. ‘ Zion's Workmen.” relief ‘in 

procession then, marched through the of 
| eluent the Temple ground, the singers taking their position in the centre, the 


Nauvoo Brass Band on the east bank, Captain Ballo’s Band on the west bank, and 


the: benefit et ithe United 
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Merrill, with their the front of bank! ‘pix- 
teen feet deep,) and moving from corner to corner with the. laying ‘of the several — 
stones, prevented an undue rush ofthe people, which might, by an excavation, 
have endangered the lives of many, when Presidents Young, Kimball, and: Rich- 
_ ards, with Patriarch John Smith, proceeded to lay the southéast: se BN and 
ascended the top thereof, when the choir sang; President: Young: gelivered 
the chief oration, and Heber C. Kimball offered the consecration prayer. | paste et. 
The procession again: formed, and proceeded. to the’ southwest dorner, 
when the Presiding Bishop, Edward Hunter, his counsel, and the various: ‘Presi- 
dencies of the lesser Priesthood, ‘with their associates; laid the southwest: corner 
stone, when, from -its top, Bishop: Hunter delivered the bragceeseisis _ 
Alfred Cordon offered the’ consecration prayer. 
The procession again formed, and moved to the 
accompanied with martial music, when John Young, President of the. High 
Priests’ Quorum, with his Council, and the President of the Stake, with. the High 
- Council, proceeded to lay the stone. ‘That being done they ascended the stone, 
and President John Young delivered the oration, and George B. Wallace ered 
_ the consecration prayer, 

‘The procession again formed, ‘ana to corner stone, 
which was laid by the Twelve Apostles, the First Presidency of the Seventies, 
and the Presidency of the Elders’ Quorum. The Apostles then  aseended the 
stone, and Elder P. P. the’ and 
consecration prayer. 

On the grst of October, Young an 
an account of the massacre on the 16th of that month, by Indians, of Captain 
John W. Gunnison and seven of his party, near the swamps of the Sevier River. 
Captain-Guntiison and twelve of his party Had departed from the rest, and while 
at breakfast, a “band of Indians, intending to destroy a’ “Mormon village “near. at 
hand, came: upon ‘them and fired with rifles, and then used bows and arrows. 
Shots were returned by the Gunnison patty, but they were overpowered, and only 
four escaped. Gunnison had twenty arrows shot into his body, and, when’ found, 
-had one of. his arms off. “‘The'notes'of the survey, which had been :nearly com: 
pleted, instruments, and the animals, were’ taken: by the Indiatis. Governor © 
Young immediately sent aid'to Captain Morris, to release him’-from his critical = 
position in the midst of the Indians, and endeavor to obtain the ant es a P t 


Tn his message to the Legislature that year, the Governor said; 


the military department of the Territory there is but little | 
last year’s report, except an increase of about seven hundred. names to the mus- 


ter rolls. In the southern settlements a great portion of the troops have been 
kept .in almost constant service in order to the 


property from Indian aggressions, * * 
“During the-late troubles, twelve.of our citizens have been. killed. at ‘differ- 


ent times, and many wounded ; .and.seven of the exploring Party, ~~ the a 
lamented Captain Gunnison,. have been killed on the Sevier.” A 
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Importer, Wholesale and Retail 
_ every variety of 


General Agency for Chickering & Sons,’ Steinway & Sons,” Behr Bros. & 
Haines Bros., and Hardman’s Celebrated 


| Concert Grand, Square Grand and Uprights : 
‘The most durable Organs made. Mason & Hamlin have obtained the FIRS’ a 
PRIZE and HIGHEST DISTINCTION OF DEMONSTRATED 
PERTORITY over all the celebrated makers of 
jea at all the World’s Great Exhibitions. 
i For Martiat Bands, of the best manufacture. 
‘Western Depository of the Foreign and American, 3 
| 10N: 
Special attention given to orders by mail, and guaranteed to give satish tion, 
of goods First Class, and prices as low as possible, 
for Catalogues and Price ‘List, whether you are 


now or hereafter. 
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